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A  WOMAN  OF  THIRTY 
AND  OTHbK  STORIHS 


INTRODUCTION 

There  are  not  a  few  volumes  of  Balzac  of  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  speak  with  more  editorial  enthusiasm,  perhaps  in- 
deed  there  is  hardly  any  of  which  it  is  possible  to  speak  with 
less,  than  of  the  volume  which  opens  with  La  Femme  de 
Trente  Ans.  Ail  its  contents,  or  ail  with  the  exception  of 
Gobseck,  arc  tainted  with  a  kind  of  sentimentalism  which,  in 
Balzac's  hands  and  to  English  taste,  very  rarely  escapes  a 
smatch  of  the  rancid  ;  few  of  thcm  exhibit  him  at  his  best 
as  an  artist,  and  one  or  two  show  him  almost  at  his  worst. 

The  least  good  of  ail — tliouph  its  title  and  a  very  small 
part  of  its  contents  hâve  had  the  honnr  to  meet  with  an  ap- 
proval  from  Sainte-Beuve,  which  that  critic  did  not  always 
bcstow  upon  Balzac's  work — is  the  first  or  title-story.  As 
M.  de  Lovenjours  patient  investigations  hâve  shown,  and  as 
the  curiously  wide  date  1828-1844  would  itself  indicate  to 
any  one  who  has  carefully  studied  Balzac's  ways  of  proceed- 
ing,  it  is  not  really  a  single  story  at  ail,  but  consists  of  half 
a  dozen  chapters  or  épisodes  originally  published  at  différent 
times  and  in  différent  places,  and  stuck  together  with  so  much 
less  than  even  the  author's  usual  attention  to  strict  construc- 
tion, that  the  gênerai  title  is  totally  inapplicable  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  book,  and  that  the  chronolog}'  of  that  part 
to  which  it  does  apply  fits  in  very  badly  with  the  rest. 
This,  however,  is  the  least  of  the  faults  of  the  pièce.  It  is 
more — though  still  not  most — serions  that  Balzac  never  seems 
to  hâve  made  up  anything  like  a  clear  or  consistent  idea  of 
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Julie  d'Aiglemont  in  his  mind.  First  she  is  a  selfish  and 
thoughtless  child;  then  an  angelic  and  persecuted  but  faith- 
ful  wife;  then  a  somewhat  facile  victim  to  a  very  comnion- 
place  seducer,  after  resisting  an  exceptional  one.  So,  again, 
she  is  first  a  devoted  mother,  then  an  almost  unnatural 
parent,  and  then  again  devoted,  being  punished  yar  où  elle 
a  pèche  once  more.  Even  this,  however,  might  hâve  been 
atoned  for  by  truth,  or  grâce,  or  power  of  handling.  I  can- 
not  find  much  of  any  of  thèse  things  hère.  Not  to  mention 
the  unsavoriness  of  part  of  Julie's  trials,  they  are  not  such 
as,  in  me  at  least,  excite  any  sympathy;  and  Balzac  has 
drenched  lier  with  the  sickly  sentiment  above  noticed  to  an 
almost  nauseous  extent.  Although  he  would  hâve  us  take 
the  Marquis  as  a  brutal  husband,  he  does  not  in  effect  repre- 
sent  him  as  such,  but  merely  as  a  not  very  refined  and  rather 
clumsy  "good  fellow,"  who  for  his  sins  is  cursed  with  a  mi- 
jaurée of  a  wife.  The  Julie-Arthur  love-passages  are  in  the 
very  worst  style  of  '"sensibility  ;''  and  though  I  fully  acknowl- 
edge  the  heroism  of  my  countrynuin  Lord  Arthur  in  allow- 
ing  his  fingers  to  be  crushed  and  making  no  sign — although 
I  question  very  much  whether  I  could  hâve  done  the  same — 
I  fear  this  romantic  act  does  not  suffice  to  give  verisimilitude 
to  a  figure  which  is  for  the  most  part  mère  pasteboard,  with 
sawdust  inside  and  tinsel  out.  Many  of  the  incidents,  such 
as  the  pushing  of  the  child  into  the  water,  and,  still  more, 
the  scène  on  shipboard  where  the  princely  Corsair  takes 
millions  out  of  a  piano  and  gives  them  away,  hâve  the  crude 
and  childish  absurdity  of  the  Œuvres  de  Jeunesse,  which  they 
very  much  resemble,  and  with  which,  from  the  earliest  date 
given,  they  may  very  probably  hâve  been  contemporary. 
Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  Julie,  in  her  early 
afternoon  of  femme  incomprise,  attractive,  may  put  up  with 
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thèse  defects.  I  ovm  that  I  am  not  quite  ablc  to  find  the  com- 
pensation suflieicnt.  The  worse  side  of  the  French  "sensi- 
bility"  school  from  Rousseau  to  Madame  de  Staël  appears 
hère;  and  Balzac,  genius  as  he  was,  had  quite  weak  points 
enough  of  his  own  without  borrowing  other  men's  and 
women's. 

La  Femme  AhaTidonnée,  with  its  two  successors,  rather  be- 
longs  to  that  class  of  Balzac's  stories  to  which  I  hâve  else- 
where  givcn  the  title  of  anecdotes.  It  is  better  than  the  title- 
story,  or  rather  it  has  fewer  and  less  variable  faults.  The 
first  meeting  of  Madame  de  Bcauséant  and  M.  de  î^ueil  is 
positivcly  good;  and  the  introduction,  with  its  sketch  of  what 
Balzac  knew  or  dreamed  to  be  society,  has  the  merit  of  most 
uf  his  overturcs.  But  the  taie  as  a  whole  has  the  drawback 
of  almost  ail  this  spécial  class  of  love-stories,  except  Adolphe 
— from  which  so  niany  of  thom  wcre  imitated,  and  which 
Balzac,  1  thiiik,  generally  had  in  his  mind  when  he  attempted 
tiie  style.  Benjamin  Constant,  eithcr  by  t^heer  literary  skill, 
or  as  the  resuit  of  transferring  to  his  book  an  intense  personal 
expérience,  has  made  the  somewhat  monotonous  and  unre- 
lieved  as  well  as  illicit  passion  of  his  personages  intensely 
real  and  touching.  Balzac,  hère,  has  not.  It  is  not  Philistin- 
ism,  but  common-scnse,  which  objects  to  M.  de  Nueil's  neglect 
of  the  most  sensible  of  proverbs  about  the  old  love  and  the 
new. 

"Sensibility"  pursues  us  still  in  La  Grenadicre,  and  does 
not  set  us  free  in  Le  Message,  a  story  which,  by  the  way,  was 
much  twisted  about  in  its  author's  hands,  and  underwent 
transformations  too  long  to  be  summarized  hère.  It  may 
be  brutal  to  feel  little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  woes  and 
willow-wearing  of  the  guilty  and  beautiful  Madame  Wilesens 
(otherwite  Lady  Brandon)  by  the  water  of  Loire;  but  1  con- 
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fess  that  they  leave  me  tearless,  and  I  do  not  know  that  thc 
subséquent  appearanees  of  Marie  Gaston  in  Deux  Jeunes 
Mariées  and  Le  Député  d'Arcis  add  to  the  attraction  of  this 
novelette.  Jules  Sandeau  could  hâve  made  a  really  touch- 
ing  thing  of  what  was,  I  think,  out  of  Balzac's  way.  Le 
Message  was  less  so;  therc  is  a  point  of  irony  in  it  which  com- 
mends  itself  to  him,  and  which  kecps  it  sweet  and  prevents 
it  from  sharing  the  mawkishncss  of  the  earlier  stories.  But 
it  is  slight. 

In  Gobsck,  though  not  entirely,  we  shake  off  this  un- 
wonted  and  uneongenial  influence,  and  corne  to  raatters  in 
which  Balzac  was  much  more  at  home.  The  hero  himself  is 
intcresting,  the  story  of  Derville  and  Jenny  escapes  mawkish- 
ness,  and  ail  the  scènes  in  which  the  Restauds  and  Maxime 
de  Trailles  figure  are  admirably  done  and  well  worth  read- 
ing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  into  considération  the  im- 
portant part  which  the  Dutch  Jew's  granddaughter  or  grand- 
niece  Esther  afterwards  plays  in  the  Comédie — he  is  good  in 
himself,  and  a  famous  addition  to  Balzac's  gallery  of  niisers, 
the  most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  authentic,  ever  arranged 
on  that  curious  subject.  It  is  lucky  that  Gobseck  cornes  in 
this  connection,  for  it  tones  up  a  dreary  book  wonderfully. 

Pierre  Orassou,  which  is  included  hère  for  convenience, 
is  a  shorter  sketch;  but  it  is  good  in  itself;  it  is  very  charac- 
teristic  of  its  time,  and  is  especially  happy  as  giving  the  vol- 
ume a  touch  of  comedy  which  is  grateful.  The  figure  of  the 
artist-ôowr^eoù,  neither  Bohemian  nor  buveur  d'eau,  is  ex- 
cellently  hit  off,  and  the  thing  leaves  us  with  ail  the  sensé 
of  a  pleasant  afterpiece. 

It  takes  M.  de  Lovenjoul  nearly  three  of  his  large  pages 
of  small  type  to  give  an  exact  bibliography  of  the  extra- 
ordinary  mosaic  which  bears  the  title  of  La  Femme  de  Trente 
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Ans.  It  must  be  suffîcient  hère  to  say  that  most  of  its  parts 
appearcd  separately  in  différent  periodicals  (notably  the 
Revue  de  Paris)  during  the  very  early  thirties;  that  when 
in  1832  most  of  them  appeared  together  in  the  Scènes  de  la 
Vie  Privée  they  werc  indcpondent  storics;  and  that  when  the 
author  did  put  thoni  together,  he  at  first  adopted  the  title 
Même  Histoire. 

La  Femme  Abandonnée  appeared  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  for 
Septenibcr  1832,  was  a  Scène  de  la  Vie  de  Province  next  year, 
and  was  shifted  to  the  Vie  Privée  when  the  Comédie  was  first 
arrangofl.  La  (ircnndière  followed  it  in  the  same  review  next 
mont  h,  and  had  the  same  sul)Poquent  history.  The  record 
of  Le  Message  is  miich  more  complicated  ;  and  I  must  again 
refer  those  who  wish  to  foUow  it  exactly  to  M.  de  Lovenjoul. 
It  is  enough  hère  to  say  that  it  at  first  appeared  in  the  mid- 
F'cbruary  issue  of  the  Deux  Mondes  for  1832,  then  compli- 
cated itself  with  La  Grande  Brctrrhe  and  its  companion  taies, 
and  then  imitated  the  stories  which  hère  précède  it  by  beiug 
first  a  ''provincial,"  and  then,  as  it  had  already  been,  a  "pri- 
vate"  Bcene.  Gobseck,  unlike  ail  thèse,  had  no  newspaper 
ushering,  but  was  a  Scène  de  la  Vie  Privée  frora  the  first  use 
of  that  title  in  1830.  Its  own  title,  howevcr,  Les  Dangers 
de  rinconduite  and  Papa  Gobseck,  varied  a  little,  and  it  once 
made  an  excursion  to  the  Scènes  de  la  Vie  Parisienne,  but 
returned.  Pierre  Grassou  was  first  printed  in  a  miscellany 
named  Babel  in  the  year  1840,  was  republished  with  Pierrette 
in  the  same  year,  and  joined  the  "Maison  de  Balzac"  in  1844. 

G.  S. 
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Tû  Louis  Boulauijcr,  Paint er. 
I. 

EARLY     MISTAKE3 

Tt  was  a  Sunday  morning  in  tlie  becrinning  of  April  1813,  a 
morning  which  gave  promise  of  ono  of  those  bright  days  when 
Parisians,  for  tbo  first  tinic  in  the  yoar,  behold  dry  pavements 
iindorfoot  and  a  cloudloss  sky  ovcrhead.  It  was  not  yet  noon 
when  a  luxnrious  cabriolet,  drawn  by  tvro  spirited  horses, 
tiirned  ont  of  the  Kne  de  Castiglione  into  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
and  drew  up  behind  a  row  of  carriages  standing  before  the 
Tit'wly  oponed  barrier  hnlf-way  down  the  Terrasse  des  Feuil- 
lants. The  owner  of  the  carriage  looked  anxious  and  out  of 
liealth;  the  thin  hair  on  his  sallow  temples,  turning  gray 
aiready,  gave  a  look  of  prématuré  âge  to  his  face.  He  flung 
the  reins  to  a  servant  who  followcd  on  horseback,  and  alightcd 
to  take  in  his  ami.^  a  young  girl  who.se  dainty  beauty  had 
aiready  attracted  the  eyes  of  loungers  on  the  Terrasse.  The 
little  lady,  standing  npon  the  carriage  step,  graciously  sub- 
mitted  to  be  taken  by  the  waist,  putting  an  arm  round  the 
nc'ck  of  lier  guide,  who  set  her  down  npon  the  pavement  with- 
out  so  much  as  ruflling  the  trimming  of  her  green  rep  dress. 
Xo  lover  would  bave  been  so  careful.  The  stranger  could  only 
be  the  father  of  the  young  girl,  who  took  his  arm  familiarly 
without  a  Word  of  thanks,  and  hurried  him  into  the  Garden 
of  the  Tuileries. 

The  old  father  noted  the  wondering  stare  which  some  of  the 
young  men  gave  the  couple,  and  the  sad  expression  left  his 
(1) 
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face  for  a  moment.  Altliough  he  had  loncr  since  reached  the 
time  of  life  when  a  man  is  fain  to  be  content  with  such  il- 
lusory  delights  as  vanity  bestows,  he  began  to  smile. 

"They  think  you  are  my  wifc,"  he  said  in  the  young  lady's 
ear,  and  he  held  himself  erect  and  walkcd  with  slow  steps, 
which  filled  his  daughter  with  despair. 

He  seemed  to  take  up  the  coquette's  part  for  her  ;  perhaps 
of  the  two,  he  was  the  more  gratifîed  by  the  curious  glances 
directed  at  those  little  feet,  shod  with  plum-colored  prunella; 
at  the  dainty  figure  outlined  by  a  low-cut  bodice,  filled  in  with 
an  embroidered  chemisette,  which  only  partially  concealed  the 
girlish  throat.  Her  dress  was  lifted  by  her  movements  as  she 
walked,  giving  glimpses  higher  than  the  shoes  of  delicately 
moulded  outlines  beneath  open-work  silk  stockings.  More 
than  one  of  the  idlers  turned  and  passed  the  pair  again,  to  ad- 
mire or  to  catch  a  second  glimpse  of  the  young  face,  about 
w^hich  the  brown  tresses  played  ;  there  was  a  glow  in  its  white 
and  red,  partly  reflected  from  the  rose-colored  satin  lining 
of  her  fashionable  bonnet,  partly  due  to  the  eagerness  and  im- 
patience which  sparkled  in  every  feature.  A  mischievous 
sweetness  lighted  up  the  beautiful,  almond-shaped  dark  eyes, 
bathed  in  liquid  brightness,  shaded  by  the  long  lashes  and 
curving  arch  of  eyebrow.  Life  and  youth  displayed  their 
treasures  in  the  pétulant  face  and  in  the  gracious  outlines  of 
the  bust  unspoiled  even  by  the  fashion  of  the  day,  which 
brought  the  girdle  under  the  breast. 

The  3'oung  lady  herself  appeared  to  be  insensible  to  ad- 
miration. Her  eyes  were  fixed  in  a  sort  of  anxiety  on  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  the  goal,  doubtless,  of  her  pétulant 
promenade.  It  wanted  but  fifteen  minutes  of  noon,  yet  even 
at  that  early  hour  several  women  in  gala  dress  were  coming 
away  from  the  Tuileries,  not  without  backward  glanées  at 
the  gâtes  and  pouting  looks  of  discontent,  as  if  they  regretted 
the  lateness  of  the  arrivai  which  had  cheated  them  of  a  longed- 
for  spectacle.  Chance  carried  a  few  words  let  fall  by  one 
of  thèse  disappointed  fair  ones  to  the  ears  of  the  charming 
étranger,  and  put  lier  in  a  more  than  common  uneasiness.  The 
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elderly  man  watched  the  signs  of  impatience  and  appré- 
hension whieh  flitted  across  his  companion's  pretty  face  with 
interest,  rather  than  amusement,  in  his  eyos,  observing  her 
with  a  close  and  eareful  attention,  which  perhaps  could  only 
be  prompted  by  some  after-thoiight  in  the  depths  of  a  father's 
mind. 

It  was  the  thirteenth  Sunday  of  the  year  1813.  In  two 
days'  time  Xapoleon  was  to  set  ont  upon  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign  in  which  he  was  to  lose  first  Bessièros,  and  then  Duroc; 
he  was  to  vvin  the  mémorable  battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen, 
to  see  himself  treacherously  deserted  by  Austria,  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  and  Bemadotte,  and  to  dispute  the  dreadful  fîeld  of 
Leipsic.  The  magnificent  review  commanded  for  tliat  day 
by  the  Emperor  was  to  bc  the  last  of  so  many  whieh  had  long 
drawn  forth  the  admiration  of  Paris  and  of  foreign  visitors. 
For  the  last  timc  the  Old  Gunrd  would  exécute  their  scientific 
military  manœuvres  with  the  jmmp  and  précision  which  sorae- 
tinu's  amazed  the  Ginnt  himself.  Xapoleon  was  nearly  ready 
for  his  duel  with  Europe.  It  was  a  sad  sentiment  which 
brought  a  brilliant  and  curions  throng  to  the  Tuileries.  Each 
mind  seemed  to  foresee  the  future,  perhaps  too  in  evcry  mind 
another  thought  was  dimly  présent,  how  that  in  that  future, 
whcn  the  heroic  âge  of  France  should  hâve  taken  the  half- 
fabiilous  color  with  which  it  is  tinged  for  us  to-day,  men's 
inuiginations  would  more  than  once  seek  to  retrace  the  picture 
of  the  pageant  whieh  they  were  assembled  to  behold. 

"Do  let  us  go  more  quickly,  father;  I  can  hear  the  druras," 
the  young  girl  said,  and  in  a  half-teasing,  half-coaxing  man- 
ner  she  urged  her  companion  forward. 

"The  troops  are  nuirching  into  the  Tuileries."  said  he. 

"Or  marching  out  of  it — everj'body  is  coniing  away/'  she 
ttnswered  in  childish  vexation,  which  drew  a  smile  from  her 
father. 

"The  review  only  bcgins  at  half-past  twelve,"  he  said;  he 
had  fallen  half  behind  his  impetuous  daughter. 

It  might  havf  beeu  supposed  that  she  meaut  to  hasten  their 
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progress  by  the  movement  of  lier  right  anii,  for  it  swung  like 
an  oar  blade  throngh  the  water.  In  lier  impatience  she  had 
crushed  her  handkerchief  into  a  bail  in  her  tiny,  well-gloved 
fmgors.  Now  and  then  the  old  man  smiled,  but  the  siniles 
wcro  suceeeded  by  an  anxious  look  which  cTosiPod  bis  witliorod 
face  and  saddened  it.  In  his  love  for  the  fair  young  girl  by 
his  side,  he  was  as  fain  to  exalt  the  présent  moment  as  to  dread 
the  future.  "She  is  happy  to-day;  will  her  happiness  last?" 
he  seemcd  to  ask  himself,  for  the  old  are  somewhat  prone  to 
foresee  their  own  sorrows  in  the  future  of  the  young. 

Father  and  daughter  reachcd  the  péristyle  under  the  tower 
where  the  tricolor  flag  was  still  waving;  but  as  they  passed 
under  the  arch  by  which  pcople  came  and  went  betweon  the 
Gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  the 
sentries  on  guard  callcd  out  stcrnly  : 

"No  admittance  this  way." 

By  standing  on  tiptoe  the  young  girl  contrived  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  crowd  of  woll-drcssed  women,  thronging  cither 
side  of  the  old  marble  arcade  along  which  the  Empcror  was  to 
pass. 

"We  were  too  late  in  starting,  father  ;  you  can  see  that  quite 
well."  A  little  piteous  pout  revealed  the  immense  importance 
which  she  attached  to  the  sight  of  this  particular  review. 

"Very  well,  Julie — let  us  go  away.     You  dislike  a  crush." 

"Do  let  us  stay,  father.  Even  hère  I  may  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  Emperor;  he  might  die  during  this  campaign,  and  then 
I  should  never  bave  secn  him." 

Her  father  shuddered  at  the  selfish  speech.  There  were 
tears  in  the  girl's  voice;  he  looked  at  her,  and  thought  that  he 
saw  tears  beneath  her  lowcred  eyelids;  tears  caused  not  so 
niuch  by  the  disappointiueut  as  by  one  of  the  troubles  of  early 
youth,  a  secret  easily  guessed  by  an  old  father.  Suddonly 
Julie's  face  flushed,  and  she  uttered  an  exclamation.  Neither 
her  father  nor  the  sentinels  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
cry;  but  an  otïicer  within  the  barrier,  who  sprang  across  the 
court  towards  the  staircase,  heard  it,  and  turned  abruptly 
at  the  Sound.     He  went  to  the  arcade  by  the  Gardens  of  the 
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Tuileries,  and  recognized  the  young  lady  who  had  been  hiddcn 
for  a  moment  by  the  tall  bearskin  caps  of  the  grenadiers.  He 
set  aside  in  favor  of  the  pair  the  order  which  ho  himsclf  had 
given.  Then,  taking  no  heed  of  the  murmurings  of  the  fash- 
ionable  crovvd  «cated  under  the  arcade,  he  gently  drew  the  en- 
raptured  chihl  towards  him. 

"I  am  no  longer  surprised  at  lier  vexation  and  entliusiasni, 
il  y  ou  are  in  waiting,"  the  old  man  said  with  a  half-mocking, 
half-serious  glance  at  the  ofïieer. 

"If  you  want  a  good  position,  M.  le  Duc,"  the  young  man 
.insuered,  "\ve  must  not  spend  any  time  in  talldng.  The 
Kiiipcror  does  not  like  to  be  kept  waiting,  and  the  Grand 
.Marshal  lias  sent  me  to  announee  our  readinoî^s." 

As  he  spoke,  he  had  taken  Julie's  arm  with  a  certain  air  of 
old  aff|uaintanco,  and  drew  lier  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the 
IMacf  du  Carrousel.  Julie  was  astonished  at  the  sight.  An 
itumcnsc  croud  was  pt-nncd  up  in  a  narrow  space,  shut  in  bc- 
tween  the  gray  walls  of  the  pabice  and  the  limit.s  marked  oui 
by  chains  round  the  great  sonded  squares  in  the  midst  of  the 
courtyard  of  the  Tuileries.  The  cordon  of  sentries  posted 
to  keep  a  clear  passage  for  the  Emperor  and  his  staiï  had 
great  dilliculty  in  kecping  back  the  eager  humming  swarni  of 
liunian  beings. 

"Is  it  going  to  be  a  very  fine  sight?"  Julie  asked  (she  was 
radiant  now), 

"l'ray  take  carc  !"  cried  lier  guide,  and  seizing  Julie  by  the 
waist,  he  lifted  her  up  with  as  much  vigor  as  rapidity  and  set 
her  down  beside  a  pillar. 

But  for  his  prompt  action,  his  gazing  kinswoman  would 
bave  come  into  collision  with  the  hindquarters  of  a  whito  horse 
which  Xapoleon's  Mameluke  lieUl  by  the  bridle;  the  animal  iii 
its  trai)i)iiigs  of  green  velvet  and  gold  stood  almost  under  the 
arcadi',  sonie  ten  paces  beliind  the  rest  of  the  horses  in  rcadi- 
ness  for  the  Kiii])eror's  stalf. 

The  young  olliccr  placed  the  father  and  daugliter  in  front 
of  the  crowd  in  the  first  space  to  the  right,  and  rccommended 
them  by  a  sign  to  the  two  vétéran  grenadiers  on  eithcr  side. 
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Then  he  went  on  his  way  into  the  palace  ;  a  look  of  great  joy 
and  happiness  had  succeeded  to  his  horror-stnick  expression 
when  the  horse  backed.  Julie  had  given  his  haiid  a  mysterious 
pressure;  had  she  meant  to  thank  him  for  the  little  service 
he  had  done  her,  or  did  she  tell  him,  "After  ail,  I  shall  really 
see  you  ?"  She  bent  her  head  quite  graciously  in  response  to 
the  respeetfui  bow  by  which  the  ofïicer  took  leave  of  them  be- 
fore  he  vanished. 

The  old  man  stood  a  little  behind  his  daughter.  He  looked 
grave.  He  seemed  to  hâve  left  the  two  young  pcople  together 
for  some  purpose  of  his  own,  and  now  he  furtively  watched  the 
girl,  trying  to  lull  her  into  false  security  by  apj)earing  to  give 
his  whole  attention  to  the  magnificent  sight  in  the  Place  du 
Carrousel.  When  Julie's  eyes  turned  to  her  father  with  the 
expression  of  a  schoolboy  before  his  niaster,  he  answered  her 
glanée  by  a  gay,  kindly  smile,  but  his  own  keen  eyes  had  fol- 
lowed  the  officer  under  the  arcade,  and  nothing  of  ail  that 
passed  was  lost  upon  him. 

"What  a  grand  sight  !"  said  Julie  in  a  low  voice,  as  she 
pressed  her  father's  hand;  and  indt-ed  the  pomp  and  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  spectacle  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel  drew  the 
same  exclanuition  from  thousands  upon  thousands  of  specta- 
tors,  ail  agape  with  wonder.  Another  array  of  sightseers,  as 
tightly  packed  as  the  ranks  behind  the  old  noble  and  his 
daughter,  filled  the  narrow  strip  of  j)avement  by  the  railings 
which  crossed  the  Place  du  Carrousel  from  side  to  side  in  a 
line  parallel  with  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  The  dense 
living  mass,  variegated  by  the  colors  of  the  women's  dresses, 
traced  out  a  bold  line  across  the  centre  of  the  Place  du  Car- 
rousel, filling  in  the  fourth  side  of  a  vast  parallelogram,  sur- 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  itself. 
Within  the  precincts  thus  railed  off  stood  the  régiments  of  the 
Old  Guard  about  to  be  passed  in  review,  drawn  up  opposite  the 
Palace  in  imposing  blue  columns,  ten  ranks  in  depth.  With- 
out  and  beyond  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel  stood  several  régi- 
ments likewise  drawn  up  in  parallel  lines,  ready  to  march 
in  through  the  arch  in  the  centre  ;  the  Triumphal  Arch,  where 
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the  bronze  horses  of  St.  Mark  from  Venice  used  to  stand  in 
those  days.  At  either  end,  by  the  Galeries  du  Louvre,  the 
regimental  bands  were  stationed,  masked  by  the  Polish 
Lancers  then  on  duty. 

The  greater  part  of  the  vast  graveled  space  was  empty  as  an 
arena,  ready  for  the  évolutions  of  those  silcnt  masses  disposed 
with  the  symmetry  of  military  art.  The  sunlight  blazed  back 
from  ton  thousand  bayonets  in  thin  points  of  flame;  the  breeze 
ruffled  the  men's  helmct  plumes  till  they  swaycd  like  the  crests 
of  forest-trees  bofore  a  gale.  The  mute  glittering  ranks  of 
vétérans  were  full  of  briglit  contrasting  colors,  thanks  to  their 
différent  uuiforms,  weapons,  accoutrements,  and  aiguillettes; 
and  the  whole  great  picture.  that  miniature  battle-field  before 
the  combat,  was  framed  by  the  nuijcstic  towering  walls  of  the 
Tuileries,  which  otlicers  and  men  seemed  to  rival  in  their  im- 
mobility.  Involuntarily  the  spectator  made  the  comparisou 
betwt'cn  the  walls  of  men  and  the  walls  of  stone.  The  spring 
ëunligiit,  tlooding  vvhite  masonry  rcared  but  yesterday  and 
buildings  centuries  old,  shone  full  likewise  upou  thousands 
of  bronzed  facet!,  each  one  with  its  owu  taie  of  périls  passed, 
each  one  gravcly  e.xpectant  of  périls  to  come. 

The  colonels  of  the  régiments  came  and  went  alone  before 
the  ranks  of  heroes  ;  and  behind  the  masses  of  troops,  check- 
ered  with  blue  and  silver  and  gold  and  purple,  the  curions 
could  discern  the  tricolor  pennons  on  the  lances  of  some  half- 
a-dozen  indefatigable  l'olish  cavalry,  rushing  about  like  shep- 
herds'  dogs  in  ciiarge  of  a  flock,  caracoling  up  and  down  be- 
tween  the  troops  and  the  crowd,  to  keep  the  gazers  within  their 
proper  bounds.  But  for  this  slight  flutter  of  movement,  the 
whole  scène  might  hâve  been  taking  place  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  palace  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  The  very  spring  breeze, 
ruflling  up  the  long  fur  on  the  grenadiers'  bearskins,  bore 
witness  to  the  men's  immobility,  as  the  smothered  murmur 
of  the  crowd  emphasized  their  silence.  Now  and  again  the 
jingling  of  Chinese  bells,  or  a  chance  blow  to  a  big  drum,  woke 
the  reverberating  echoes  of  the  Impérial  Palace  with  a  sound 
like  the  far-otf  rumblings  of  thunder. 
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An  indescribablo,  immistakable  cnthiisiasin  was  manifost  in 
the  expectancy  of  the  multitude.  France  was  about  to  take 
farewell  of  Napoléon  on  the  eve  of  a  campaign  of  which  the 
meanest  citizen  foresaw  the  périls.  The  existence  of  the 
French  Empire  was  at  stake — to  be,  or  not  to  be.  The  whole 
citizen  population  seemcd  to  be  as  much  inspired  with  this 
thought  as  that  other  armed  population  standing  in  serried 
and  silent  ranks  in  the  enclosed  space,  with  the  Eagles  and 
the  genius  of  Xapoleon  hovering  above  them. 

Those  very  soldiers  were  the  hope  of  France,  her  last  drop 
of  blood;  and  this  accounted  for  not  a  little  of  the  anxious  in- 
terest  of  the  scène.  Most  of  the  gazers  in  the  crowd  had  bidden 
farewell — perhaps  farewell  for  ever — to  the  man  who  made 
up  the  rank  and  file  of  the  battalions  ;  and  even  those  most 
hostile  to  the  Emperor,  in  tlieir  hearts,  put  up  fervent  prayers 
to  heaven  for  the  glor}'  of  France;  and  those  most  weary  of  the 
struggle  with  the  rest  of  Europe  had  left  their  hatreds 
behind  as  they  passcd  in  undor  the  Triumphal  Arch.  They 
too  felt  that  in  the  hour  of  danger  Napoléon  meant  France 
herself. 

The  clock  of  the  Tuileries  struck  the  half-hour.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  hum  of  the  crowd  ceased.  The  silence  was  so  deep 
that  you  might  hâve  heard  a  child  speak.  The  old  noble  and 
his  daughter,  whoUy  intent,  seeming  to  live  only  by  their  eyes, 
caught  a  distiuct  sound  of  spurs  and  clank  of  swords  echoing 
up  under  the  sonorous  péristyle. 

And  suddenly  there  appeared  a  short,  somewhat  stout  figure 
in  a  green  uniform,  white  trousers,  and  riding  boots;  a  man 
wearing  on  his  head  a  cocked  bat  well-nigli  as  magically  po- 
tent  as  its  wearer;  the  broad  red  ribbon  of  the  Légion  of 
Honor  rose  and  fell  on  his  breast,  and  a  short  sword  hung 
at  his  side.  At  one  and  the  same  moment  the  man  was  seen 
by  ail  eyes  in  ail  parts  of  the  square. 

Immediately  the  drums  beat  a  sainte,  both  bands  struck 
up  a  martial  refrain,  caught  and  repeated  like  a  fugue  byevery 
instrument  from  the  thinnest  flûtes  to  the  largest  drum.  The 
clangor  of  that  call  to  arms  thrilled  through  every  soûl.     The 
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colors  dropped,  and  the  men  presented  arms,  one  imanimous 
rhythmical  movement  shaking  every  bayonet  from  the  fore- 
most  front  noar  the  Palace  to  the  last  rank  in  the  Place  du 
Carrousel.  The  words  of  command  spcd  from  line  to  line  like 
echoes.  The  whole  cnthusiastic  multitude  sent  up  a  shout  of 
"Long  live  the  Empcror!'' 

Everything  shook,  quivered,  and  thrilled  ai  last.  Napoléon 
had  mountcd  his  horse.  It  was  his  movement  that  had  put 
life  into  thoee  silcnt  masses  of  men;  the  dumb  instruments 
had  found  a  voice  at  his  coming,  the  Eagles  and  the  colors 
had  obcyed  the  same  impulse  which  had  brought  émotion  into 
ail  faces. 

The  very  walls  of  the  high  gallories  of  the  old  palace  stemed 
to  cry  aloud,  "Long  live  the  Empcror  !" 

There  was  somcthing  preternatural  about  it — it  was  magie 
at  work,  a  counterfeit  prcticntinont  of  the  power  of  God;  or 
ratlu-r  it  was  a  fugitive  imago  of  a  reign  itself  so  fugitive. 

And  lie  the  centre  of  guch  love,  such  enthusiasm  and  dé- 
votion, and  .>o  many  prayers,  ho  for  whnni  the  sun  had  driven 
the  douds  froui  the  sky,  was  sitting  there  on  his  horse,  three 
paces  in  front  of  his  Golden  Sipiadron,  with  the  Grand 
Mar.-^hal  un  his  left,  and  the  Marshal-in-waiting  on  his  right. 
Amid  ail  the  outburst  of  cnthusiasm  at  his  présence  not  a 
f.  ature  of  his  face  appeared  to  alter. 

"Oh!  yes.  At  Wagram,  in  the  thick  of  the  firing,  on  the 
tii'ld  of  Borodino,  among  the  dead,  always  as  cool  as  a 
rucumber  lie  is  !"  said  the  grenadier,  in  answer  to  the  questions 
with  which  the  young  girl  plied  him.  For  a  moment  Julie 
was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  that  face,  so  quiet  in  the 
security  of  conscious  power.  The  Empcror  noticed  Mlle,  de 
Chatillonest,  and  leaned  to  make  some  brief  remark  to 
Duroc,  which  drew  a  smilc  from  the  Grand  Marshal.  Then 
the  review  began. 

If  hitherto  the  young  lady's  attention  had  been  divided 
between  Xapoleon's  impassive  face  and  the  blue,  red,  and 
green  ranks  of  troops,  from  this  time  forth  she  was  whoUy 
intent  upon  a  young  otficer  moving  among  the  lines  as  they 
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performed  thcir  swift  symmetrical  évolutions.  Shc  watched 
him  gallop  with  tireless  activity  to  and  from  the  group  wherc 
the  plainly  dresscd  Napoléon  shone  conspicuous.  The  officer 
rode  a  splondid  black  horse.  His  handsonie  sky-blue  uniform 
marked  him  eut  amid  the  variegated  multitude  as  one  of  the 
Emperor's  ordcrly  stafT-ofTicers.  Ilis  gold  lace  glittered  in  the 
sunshine  which  lighted  up  the  aigrette  on  his  tall,  narro^v 
shako,  so  that  the  gazer  might  hâve  compared  him  to  a  vtrill- 
o'-the-wisp,  or  to  a  visible  spirit  emanating  from  the  Krn- 
peror  to  infuse  movcment  into  those  battalions  whose  swaying 
bayonets  flashed  into  fiâmes;  for,  at  a  mère  glanée  from  his 
cyes,  they  broke  and  gathercd  again,  surging  to  and  fro  like 
the  waves  in  a  bay,  or  again  swept  before  him  like  the  long 
ridges  of  high-crestcd  wave  which  the  vexed  Océan  directs 
against  the  shore. 

VVhen  the  manœuvres  were  over  the  officer  galloped  back 
at  full  spced,  pullcd  up  his  horse,  and  awaited  orders.  Ile 
was  not  ten  paces  from  Julie  as  he  stood  before  the  ?]mperor, 
much  as  General  Rapp  stands  in  Gérard's  Batth  of  Ausierlitz. 
The  young  girl  could  behold  her  lover  in  ail  his  soldierly 
splendor. 

Colonel  Victor  d'Aiglemont,  barely  thirty  years  of  âge,  was 
tall,  slendcr,  and  well  made.  His  well-proportioned  figure 
never  showed  to  better  advantage  than  now  as  he  exerted  his 
strength  to  hold  in  the  restive  animal,  whose  back  seemed  to 
curve  gracefully  to  the  rider's  weight.  His  brown  masculine 
face  possessed  the  indefinable  charm  of  pcrfectly  regular 
features  combined  with  youth.  The  fiery  eyes  under  the  broad 
forehead,  shaded  by  thick  eyebrows  and  long  lashes,  looked 
like  white  ovals  bordered  by  an  outline  of  black.  His  nose 
had  the  délicate  curve  of  an  eagle's  beak  ;  the  sinuous  lines  of 
the  inévitable  black  moustache  enhanced  the  crimson  of  the 
lips.  The  brown  and  tawny  shades  which  overspread  the 
wdde  high-colored  cheeks  told  a  taie  of  unusual  vigor,  and  his 
whole  face  bore  the  impress  of  dashing  courage.  He  was  the 
ver}'  model  which  French  artists  seek  to-day  for  the  typical 
hero  of  Impérial  France.  The  horse  which  he  rode  was  covered 
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with  sweat,  tbe  animaFs  quivering  head  denoted  the  lastdegree 
of  restiveness;  his  hind  hoofs  were  set  down  wide  apart  and 
exactly  in  a  line,  he  shook  his  long  thick  tail  to  the  wind;  in 
his  fidelity  to  his  niaster  he  seemed  to  be  a  visible  presentment 
of  that  master's  dévotion  to  the  Emperor. 

Julie  saw  her  lover  watching  intently  for  the  Emperor's 
glanées,  and  felt  a  monientary  pang  of  jealousy,  for  as  yet  he 
had  not  given  her  a  look.  Suddenly  at  a  word  from  his 
eovereign  Victor  gripped  his  horse's  flanks  and  set  out  at  a 
gallop,  but  the  animal  took  fright  at  a  shadow  cast  by  a  post, 
shied,  backed,  and  rcared  up  ?o  suddenly  that  his  rider  was  ail 
but  thrown  ofT.  Julio  cried  out,  her  face  grcw  white,  people 
Innkod  at  her  curiously,  but  she  saw  no  one,  her  eyes  werc  fixed 
upon  the  too  mettlesome  beast.  The  ofhcer  gave  the  horse 
a  sharp  admonitor}-  eut  with  the  whip,  and  galloped  off  with 
Napoleon's  order. 

Julie  was  so  absorbed,  so  dizzy  with  sights  and  sounds,  that 
unconsciously  she  clung  to  her  father's  arm  so  tightly  that  he 
foiild  rcad  her  thoughts  by  the  var}-ing  pressure  of  her  Angers. 
When  Victor  was  ail  but  flung  out  of  the  saddle,  she  clutched 
her  father  with  a  convnlsive  grip  as  if  she  herself  were  in 
danger  of  failing,  and  tlio  old  inan  looked  at  his  daughter's 
tell-tale  face  with  dark  and  painful  anxiety.  Pity,  jealousy, 
soinething  evon  of  regret  stolc  across  everj*  drawn  and  wrin- 
kled  line  of  mouth  and  brow.  When  he  saw  the  unwonted 
light  in  Julie's  eyes,  when  that  cry  brokc  from  her,  when  the 
c-nnvulsive  grasp  of  her  fingers  drew  away  the  veil  and  put 
him  in  possession  of  her  secret,  then  with  that  révélation 
of  her  love  there  came  surely  some  swift  révélation  of  the 
future.     Moumful  forebodings  could  be  read  in  his  own  face. 

Julie's  soûl  seemed  at  that  moment  to  hâve  passed  into  the 
ollicer's  being.  A  torturing  thought  more  cruel  than  any 
préviens  dread  contracted  the  old  man's  painworn  features, 
as  he  saw  the  glanée  of  understanding  that  passed  between 
the  soldier  and  Julie.  The  girl's  eyes  were  wet,  her  cheeks 
glowed  with  unwonted  color.  lier  father  turned  abruptly  and 
led  her  away  into  the  Clardcn  of  the  Tuileries. 
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"Why,  fathcr,"  she  cried,  "thcre  are  still  the  re^mcnts  in 
the  Place  du  Carrousel  to  be  passed  in  review." 

"No,  child,  ail  the  troops  are  marehing  out." 

"I  tliink  you  are  mistaken,  father;  M.  d'Aiglemont  surely 
told  thcm  to  advance " 

"But  I  fcel  ill,  my  child,  and  I  do  not  care  to  stay." 

Julie  could  readily  bolicve  the  words  when  she  glanced 
at  his  face;  he  lookod  quite  worn  out  by  his  father's  anxieties. 

"Are  you  feeling  very  ill?"  she  asked  indifTerently,  her 
mind  was  so  full  of  other  thoughts. 

"Every  day  is  a  reprieve  for  me,  is  it  not  ?"  returned  her 
father. 

"Now  do  you  mean  to  make  me  misérable  again  by  talking 
about  your  death  ?  I  wns  in  such  spirits  !  Do  pray  get  rid 
of  thosc  horrid  gloomy  ideas  of  yours." 

The  father  hcavcd  a  sigh.  "Ah!  spoiled  child,''  he  cried, 
"the  best  hcarts  are  sometimes  very  cruel.  We  dévote  our 
whole  lives  to  you,  you  are  our  one  thought,  we  plan  for  your 
welfare,  sacrifice  our  tastes  to  your  whims,  idolize  you,  give 
the  very  blood  in  our  veine  for  you,  and  ail  this  is  nothing, 
is  it  ?  Alas  !  yes,  you  take  it  ail  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  we 
would  always  hâve  your  smilcs  and  your  disdainful  love,  we 
should  need  the  power  of  God  in  heaven.  Then  cornes  anothcr, 
a  lover,  a  husband,  and  steals  away  your  heart." 

Julie  looked  in  amazement  at  her  father  ;  he  walked  slowly 
along,  and  there  was  no  light  in  the  cycs  whicli  he  tumed  upon 
lier. 

"You  hide  yoursclf  even  from  us,''  he  continued,  "but,  per- 
hapg,  also  you  hide  yoursclf  from  yourself " 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  father  ?' 

"I  think  that  you  hâve  secrets  from  me,  Julie. — You  love,'* 
he  went  on  quickly,  as  he  saw  the  color  rise  to  her  face.  "Oh  ! 
I  hoped  that  you  would  stay  with  your  old  father  until  he 
died.  I  hoped  to  keep  you  ^vith  me,  still  radiant  and  happy, 
to  admire  you  as  you  were  but  so  lately.  So  long  as  I  knew 
nothing  of  your  future  I  could  believe  in  a  happy  lot  for  you  ; 
but  now  I  canuot  possibly  take  away  with  me  a  hope  of  happi- 
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ness  for  your  life,  for  you  love  the  colonel  even  more  than 
the  cousin.     I  can  no  longer  doubt  it." 

"And  why  should  I  be  forbidden  to  love  him?"  asked  Julie, 
with  lively  curiosity  in  her  face. 

"Ah,  my  Julie,  you  would  not  understand  me,"  sighed  the 
father. 

"Tell  me,  ail  the  same,"  said  Julie,  with  an  involuntary 
pétulant  gesture. 

*^^ery  well,  child,  listcn  to  me.  Girls  are  apt  to  imagine 
noble  and  enchanting  and  totally  imaginary  figures  in  their 
own  minds;  they  hâve  fanciful  extravagant  ideas  about  men, 
and  sentiment,  and  life;  and  then  they  innocently  endow 
somebody  or  other  with  ail  the  perfections  of  their  day-dreams, 
and  put  their  trust  in  him.  They  fall  in  love  with  this  imag- 
inary  créature  in  the  man  of  their  choice;  and  then,  when  it 
is  too  late  to  escape  from  their  fate,  behold  their  first 
idol,  the  illusion  made  fair  -svith  their  fancies,  turns  to  an 
odious  skeleton.  Julie,  I  would  rallier  hâve  you  fall  in  love 
with  an  old  man  tiian  with  the  Colonel.  Ah  !  if  you  could  but 
see  things  from  the  standjioint  of  tcn  years  hence,  you  would 
admit  than  my  old  expérience  was  right.  1  know  what  Victor 
is.  that  gaiety  of  his  is  simply  animal  spirits — the  gaiety  of 
the  barraeks.  He  has  no  ability,  and  he  is  a  spendthrift.  He  is 
one  of  those  men  whom  lleaven  created  to  eat  and  digest  four 
meals  a  day,  to  sleep,  to  fall  in  love  with  the  first  woman  that 
comes  to  hand,  and  to  fight.  He  does  not  understand  life. 
ilis  kind  heart,  for  he  has  a  kind  hcart,  will  perhaps  lead  him 
to  give  his  purse  to  a  sutTerer  or  to  a  comrade;  bul  he  is  care- 
less,  he  has  not  the  delicacy  of  heart  whicli  makes  us  slaves  to 
a  woman's  happiness,  he  is  ignorant,  he  is  seltish.  There  are 
plenty  of  buts " 

"But,  father,  he  must  surcly  be  élever,  he  must  hâve  ability, 
or  lie  would  not  be  a  colonel " 

"My  dear,  Victor  will  be  a  colonel  ail  his  life. — I  hâve 
seen  no  one  who  appears  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  you,"  the  old 
father  addcd,  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm. 

He  paused  an  instant,  lookcd  at  his  daughter,  and  added. 
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"Why,  my  poor  Julie,  you  arc  still  too  yoiing,  too  fragile,  too 
délicate  for  the  cares  and  rubs  of  married  life.  D'Aiglemont's 
relations  hâve  spoilcd  him,  just  as  your  mother  and  I  hâve 
spoilcd  you.  What  hopc  is  thcrc  that  you  two  could  agrée, 
with  two  imperious  wills  diamctrically  opposed  to  each  other? 
You  will  be  either  the  tyrant  or  the  victim,  and  either  alter- 
native means,  for  a  wife,  an  equal  sum  of  misfortune.  But 
you  arc  modest  and  swcet-natured,  you  would  yield  from  the 
first.  In  short,"  hc  added,  in  a  quivering  voicc,  "there  is  a 
grâce  of  foeling  in  you  which  would  never  be  valued,  and 
then "  lie  brokc  off,  for  the  tcars  overcame  him. 

"Victor  will  give  you  pain  through  ail  the  girlish  quali- 
tics  of  your  young  nature,"  he  went  on,  after  a  pause.  "I 
know  what  soldiers  are,  my  Julie;  I  hâve  been  in  the  army. 
In  a  man  of  that  kind,  love  vcry  seldom  gets  the  better  of  old 
habits,  due  partly  to  the  miscries  aniid  which  soldiers  live, 
partly  to  the  risks  they  run  in  a  life  of  adventure." 

"Then  you  moan  to  cross  my  inclinations,  do  you, 
father?"  asked  Julie,  half  in  carnest,  half  in  jest.  "Ani 
I  to  marry  to  plcase  you  and  not  to  please  myself  ?" 

"To  please  me!"  cried  hcr  father,  with  a  start  of  surprise. 
"To  please  me,  child?  when  you  will  not  hcar  the  voice  that 
upbraids  you  so  tendcrly  vcry  nuicli  longer  !  But  I  hâve  always 
heard  childrcn  impute  pcrsonal  motives  for  the  sacrifices  that 
their  parents  makc  for  them.  ]\rarry  Victor,  my  Julie  !  Some 
day  you  will  bitterly  déplore  lus  ineptitude,  his  thriftless  ways, 
his  selfishness,  his  lack  of  dolicacy,  his  inability  to  under- 
stand  love,  and  countlcss  troubles  arising  through  him.  Then, 
remember,  that  hère  under  thèse  trees  your  old  father's  pro- 
phétie voice  sounded  in  your  cars  in  vain." 

He  said  no  more;  he  had  detected  a  rebellious  shake  of  the 
head  on  his  daughter's  part.  Both  made  several  paces  towards 
the  carriagc  which  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  grating.  Dur- 
ing  that  interval  of  silence,  the  young  girl  stole  a  glance  at  lier 
father's  face,  and  little  by  little  her  sullen  brow  cleared.  The 
intense  pain  visible  on  his  bowed  foreliead  made  a  lively  im- 
pression upon  her. 
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"Father,"  she  began  in  gentle  tremulous  tones,  "I  promise 
to  say  no  more  about  Victor  until  you  hâve  overcome  your 
préjudices  against  him." 

The  old  man  lookcd  at  hcr  in  amazement.  Two  tears  which 
filled  his  eyes  overflowcd  down  his  withcrcd  cheeks.  He  could 
not  takc  Julie  in  his  arnis  in  that  crowded  place;  but  he 
pressed  her  hand  tenderly.  A  few  minutes  later  when  they 
had  taken  thcir  places  in  the  cabriolet,  ail  the  anxious  thought 
which  had  gathered  about  his  brow  had  completely  disap- 
poared.  Julie's  pensive  attitude  gave  him  far  less  concern 
than  the  innocent  joy  whicii  iuid  bctraycd  her  secret  duriug 
the  review. 

Nearly  a  year  had  passed  since  the  Emperor's  last  re- 
view. In  early  Marrh  1814  a  calèche  was  rolling  along  the 
highroad  froni  Ainboise  to  Tours.  As  the  carriage  came 
out  from  beneath  the  grecn-roofed  aisle  of  walnut  trees  by  the 
post-house  of  hi  Frilliùre,  the  horses  daslicd  forward  witli  such 
speed  that  in  a  moment  they  gnined  the  bridge  built  across  the 
Cise  at  the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the  Loire.  There,  how- 
ever,  they  came  to  a  suddcn  stand.  One  of  the  traces  had 
given  way  in  conséquence  of  the  furious  pace  at  which  the 
post-boy.  obedient  to  his  nrders,  had  urged  on  four  horses,  the 
niost  vigorous  of  their  breed.  Chance,  therefore,  gave  the 
two  récent ly  awakened  occupants  of  the  carriage  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  seeing  onc  of  the  most  lovely  landscapes  along  the 
cnchanting  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  that  at  their  full  leisure. 

At  a  glance  the  travelers  could  see  to  the  right  the  whole 
winding  course  of  the  Cise  meandering  like  a  silver  snake 
among  the  meadows,  where  the  grass  had  taken  the  deep, 
bright  green  of  early  spring.  To  the  left  lay  the  Loire  in  ail 
its  glor>'.  A  Chili  morning  breeze,  rufiling  the  surface  of  the 
stately  river,  had  fretted  the  broad  sheets  of  water  far  and 
wide  into  a  network  of  ripples,  which  caught  the  gleams  of  the 
Sun,  so  that  the  green  islets  hère  and  there  in  its  course  shone 
like  gems  set  in  a  gold  necklace.  On  the  opposite  bank  the 
fair  rich  meadows  of  Touraine  stretched  away  as  far  as  the  eye 
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could  see  ;  the  low  hills  of  the  Cher,  the  only  limits  to  the  view, 
lay  on  the  far  horizon,  a  luniinous  linc  against  the  clear  blue 
sky.  Tours  itself,  framed  by  the  trees  on  the  islands  in  a 
setting  of  spring  leavcs,  seeiiicd  to  rise  like  Venice  ont  of  the 
waters,  and  her  old  cathedral  towers  soaring  in  air  were 
blended  with  the  pale  fantastic  cloud  shapes  in  the  sk}'. 

Over  the  side  of  the  bridge,  where  the  carriage  had  corne 
to  a  stand,  the  travelcr  looks  along  a  line  of  cliffs  stretching 
as  far  as  Tours.  Nature  in  some  freakish  mood  must  hâve 
raised  thèse  barriers  of  rock,  underniined  incessantly  by  the 
rippling  Loire  at  their  feet,  for  a  perpétuai  wonder  for 
spectators.  The  village  of  Vouvray  nestles,  as  it  were,  among 
the  clefts  and  crannics  of  the  crags,  which  begin  to  describe 
a  bend  at  the  junction  of  the  Loire  and  Cise.  A  whole  popu- 
lation of  vine-dressers  lives,  in  fact,  in  appalling  insecurity  in 
holes  in  their  jagged  sides  for  the  whole  way  between  Vou- 
vray and  Tours.  In  sonie  places  there  are  three  tiers  of  dwell- 
ings  hollowcd  out,  one  above  the  other,  in  the  rock,  cach  row 
communicating  with  the  next  by  dizzy  staircases  eut  likewise 
in  the  face  of  the  cliff.  A  little  girl  in  a  short  rcd  petticoat 
runs  out  into  her  garden  on  the  roof  of  another  dwelling;  you 
can  watch  a  wreath  of  hearth-snioke  curling  up  among  the 
shoots  and  trails  of  the  vines.  Men  are  at  work  in  their 
almost  perpcndicular  patches  of  ground,  an  old  woman  sits 
tranquilly  spinning  under  a  blossoniing  ahnoud  tree  on  a 
crumbling  mass  of  rock,  and  smilcs  down  on  the  dismay  of  the 
travelers  far  below  lier  feet.  The  cracks  in  the  ground  trouble 
her  as  little  as  the  precarious  state  of  the  old  wall,  a  pendant 
mass  of  loose  stones,  only  kept  in  position  by  the  crooked  stems 
of  its  ivy  mantle.  The  sound  of  coopers'  mallets  rings  through 
the  skyey  caves;  for  hère,  where  Nature  stints  human  industry 
of  soil,  the  soil  is  everywhere  tilled,  and  everywhere  fertile. 

No  view  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Loire  can  compare 
with  the  rich  landscape  of  Touraine,  hère  outspread  beneath 
the  traveler's  eyes.  The  triple  picture,  thus  barely  sketched 
in  outline,  is  one  of  those  scènes  which  the  imagination  en- 
graves  for  ever  upon  the  memoi7;  let  a  poet  fali  under  its 
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charm,  and  he  shall  be  haunted  by  visions  whicK  shall  re- 
produce  its  romantic  loveliness  out  of  the  vague  substance  of 
dreams. 

As  the  carriat^e  stoppod  on  the  bridge  over  the  Cise,  white 
sails  came  out  hère  and  there  from  among  the  islands  in  the 
Loire  to  add  new  grâce  to  the  perfect  view.  The  subtle  scent 
of  the  willows  by  the  water's  cdge  was  minglod  with  the  damp 
odor  of  the  brooze  from  the  river.  The  monotonous  chant  of 
a  goat-hcrd  addcd  a  plaintive  note  to  the  sound  of  birds' 
songs  in  a  chorus  which  ncver  ends  ;  the  crics  of  the  boatmen 
brought  tidings  of  distant  busy  life.  Hère  was  Touraine 
in  ail  its  glory,  and  the  ver)'  height  of  the  splcndor  of  spring. 
llcre  was  the  one  pcaccful  district  in  France  in  those  troublons 
days  ;  for  it  was  so  unlikoly  that  a  forcign  army  should  trouble 
its  quiet  that  Touraine  niight  be  said  to  dcfy  invasion. 

As  soon  as  the  calèche  stoppcd,  a  head  covcrcd  with  a  forag- 
ing  cap  was  put  out  of  the  window,  and  soon  afterwards  an  im- 
patient military  man  flung  open  tiie  carriage  door  and  sprang 
down  into  the  road  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  postilion,  but 
the  skill  with  which  tiie  Tourangeau  was  repairing  the  trace 
restorcd  Colonel  d'Aiglemont's  equanimity.  Ile  went  back 
to  the  carriage,  stretched  himself  to  relieve  bis  benumbed 
muscles,  yawned,  looked  about  him,  and  finally  laid  a  hand 
on  the  arra  of  a  young  woman  warmly  wrapped  up  in  a  furred 
pelisse. 

"Come,  Julie,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "just  wake  up  and  tako  a 
look  at  this  countr}'.     It  is  magnifîcent." 

Julio  put  hcr  head  out  of  the  window.  She  wore  a  traveling 
cap  of  sable  fur.  Nothing  could  be  seen  of  her  but  her  face, 
for  the  whole  of  her  person  was  completely  concealed  by  the 
folds  of  her  fur  pelisse.  The  young  girl  who  tripped  to  the 
review  at  the  Tuileries  with  ligiit  footsteps  and  joy  and  glad- 
ncss  in  her  heart  was  scarccly  recognizable  in  Julie  d'Aiglc- 
mont.  lier  face,  délicate  as  evcr,  had  lost  the  rose-color  which 
once  gave  it  so  rich  a  glow.  A  few  straggling  locks  of  black 
hair,  straightened  out  by  the  damp  night  air,  enhanced  its 
doad  whiteuess,  and  ail  its  life  and  sparkle  seemed  to  be  torpid. 
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Yet  her  eyes  glittered  with  preternatural  brightness  in  spite 
of  the  violet  shadows  under  the  lashes  upon  her  wan  cheeks. 

She  looked  out  with  indiffèrent  eyes  over  the  fieids  towards 
the  Cher,  at  the  islands  in  the  river,  at  the  line  of  the  craga 
of  Vouvray  stretehing  along  the  Loire  towards  Tours;  then 
she  sank  back  as  soon  as  possible  into  her  seat  in  the  calèche. 
She  did  not  care  to  give  a  glance  to  the  enchanting  valley  of 
the  Cise. 

'TTes,  it  is  wonderful,"  she  said,  and  out  in  the  open  air  her 
voice  sounded  weak  and  faint  to  the  last  degree.  Evidently 
Bhe  had  had  her  way  with  her  father,  to  her  misfortune. 

''Would  you  not  like  to  live  hère,  Julie  ?" 

"Yes  ;  hère  or  anywhere,"  she  answcred  listlessly. 

"Do  you  feel  ill  ?"  asked  Colonel  d'Aiglemont. 

"No,  not  at  ail,"  she  answered  with  momentary  energy  ;  and, 
smiling  at  her  husband,  she  added,  "I  should  like  to  go  to 
Bleep." 

Suddenly  there  came  a  sound  of  a  horse  galloping  towards 
them.  Victor  d'Aiglemont  dropped  bis  wife's  hand  and 
turned  to  wateh  the  bond  in  the  road.  No  sooner  had  he 
taken  his  eyes  from  Julio's  pale  face  than  ail  the  assumed 
gaiety  died  out  of  it  ;  it  was  as  if  a  light  had  beenextinguished. 
She  felt  no  wisli  to  look  at  the  landscapc,  no  curiosity  to  see 
the  horseman  who  was  galloping  towards  them  at  such  a  furi- 
ous  pace,  and,  ensconcing  herself  in  her  corner,  stared  out 
before  her  at  the  hindquarters  of  the  post-horses,  looking 
as  blank  as  any  Breton  peasant  listening  to  his  recteur's 
sermon. 

Suddenly  a  young  man  riding  a  vahiable  horse  came  out 
from  behind  the  clump  of  poplars  and  flowering  briar-rose. 

"It  is  an  Englishman,"  remarked  the  Colonel. 

"Lord  bless  you,  yes,  General,"  said  the  post-boy  ;  'Tie  be- 
longs  to  the  race  of  fellows  who  hâve  a  mind  to  gobble  up 
France,  they  say." 

The  stranger  was  one  of  the  foreigners  traveling  in  France 
at  the  time  when  Napoléon  detained  ail  British  subjects  within 
the  limits  of  the  Empire,  by  way  of  reprisais  for  the  violation 
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of  the  Troaty  of  Amiens,  an  outrage  of  international  law  per- 
petrated  by  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Thèse  prisoners,  eom- 
pelled  to  submit  to  the  Emperor's  pleasure,  were  not  ail 
sufiFered  to  remain  in  the  houses  where  they  were  arrested,  nor 
yet  in  the  places  of  résidence  which  at  first  they  were  permitted 
to  choose.  Most  of  the  English  colony  in  Touraine  had  been 
transplanted  thither  from  difTerent  places  where  their  présence 
was  supposed  to  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  Continental 
Policy. 

The  young  man,  who  was  taking  the  tedium  of  the  early 
morning  hours  on  horseback,  was  one  of  thèse  victims  of 
bureaucratie  tyranny.  Two  years  previously,  a  sudden  order 
from  the  Foreign  Office  had  dragged  him  from  ^lontpellier, 
whither  he  had  goneon  account  of  consumptivetendencies.  He 
glanced  at  the  Comte  d'Aiglomont,  saw  that  he  was  a  military 
man,  and  doliberatoly  looked  away,  turning  his  head  some- 
what  abruptly  towards  the  meadows  by  the  Cise. 

"The  Englirih  are  ail  as  insolent  as  if  the  globe  belonged 
to  them,"  muttercd  the  Colonel.  "Luckily,  Soult  will  give 
thcm  a  thrashing  directly." 

The  prisoner  gave  a  glance  to  the  calèche  as  he  rode  by. 
Briof  though  that  glance  was,  he  had  yet  time  to  notice  the 
Bad  expression  which  lent  an  indcfinable  charm  to  the  Count- 
ess'  pensive  face.  Many  mon  are  deeply  moved  by  the  mère 
Bcmbhince  of  suiïering  in  a  woman  ;  they  take  the  look  of  pain 
for  a  sign  of  constancy  or  of  love.  Julie  lierself  was  so  much 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  opposite  cushion  that 
Bhe  saw  neither  the  horse  nor  the  rider.  The  damaged  trace 
meanwhile  had  been  quickly  and  strongly  repaired;  the  Count 
stcppod  into  his  place  again  ;  and  the  post-boy,  doing  his  best 
to  make  up  for  lost  time,  drove  the  carriagc  rapidly  along  the 
embanknient.  On  they  drove  under  the  overhauging  cliffs, 
with  their  picturesque  vine-dressers'  buts  and  stores  of  wine 
maturing  in  their  dark  sides,  till  in  the  distance  uprose  the 
Bpire  of  the  famous  Abbey  of  Marmoutiers,  the  retreat  of  St. 
Martin. 

"Wliat  can   that  diaphanous  milord  waut  with  us?"  ex- 
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claimcd  tho  Colonol,  tiirnin;^  to  assure  hiinself  that  the  horse- 
man  who  had  followed  them  from  the  bridge  was  the  young 
Englishman. 

After  ail,  the  étranger  committed  no  breach  of  good  man- 
ners  by  riding  along  on  the  footway,  and  Colonel  d'Aiglemont 
Avas  fain  to  lie  back  in  his  corner  after  sending  a  scowl  in  the 
Englishman's  direction.  But  in  spite  of  his  hostile  instincts, 
ho  could  not  hclp  noticing  the  beauty  of  the  animal  and  the 
graeoful  horsemanship  of  the  rider.  The  young  man's  face 
was  of  that  pale,  fair-complexioned,  insular  type,  which  ig 
almost  girlish  in  the  softncss  and  delicacy  of  its  color  and 
texture.  He  was  tall,  thin,  and  fair-haired,  dressed  with  the 
extrême  and  claborate  ncatness  characteristic  of  a  man  of 
fashion  in  prudish  England.  Any  one  might  hâve  thought 
that  bashfulnoss  rather  than  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  the 
Countess  had  called  up  that  llush  into  his  face.  Once  only 
Julie  raised  her  eyes  and  lookcd  at  the  stranger,  and  thcn  only 
because  she  was  in  a  inanner  compclled  to  do  so,  for  her  hus- 
band  called  upon  her  to  admire  the  action  of  the  thorough- 
bred.  It  so  happcncd  that  tiieir  glances  clashed;  and  the  shy 
Englishman,  instcad  of  riding  abreast  of  the  carriage,  fell 
behind  on  tins,  and  followed  them  at  a  distance  of  a  few  paces. 

Yet  the  Countess  had  scarcely  givon  him  a  glance  ;  she  saw 
none  of  the  varions  perfections,  human  and  equine,  com- 
mended  to  her  notice,  and  fell  back  again  in  the  carriage 
with  a  slight  movcment  of  the  eyelids  intended  to  express  her 
acquiescence  in  lier  husband's  views.  The  Colonel  fell  asleep 
again,  and  both  husband  and  wifo  reached  Tours  without 
another  word.  Not  one  of  those  euchanting  views  of  ever- 
changing  landscape  through  which  they  sped  had  drawn  so 
much  as  a  glance  from  Julie's  eyes. 

IMme.  d'Aiglemont  looked  now  and  again  at  her  sleeping 
husband.  While  she  looked,  a  sudden  jolt  shook  something 
down  upon  her  knees.  It  was  her  father's  portrait,  a  miniature 
which  she  wore  suspended  about  her  neck  by  a  black  cord.  At 
the  sight  of  it,  the  tcars,  till  then  kept  back,  overflowed  her 
eyes,  but  no  one,  save  perhaps  the  Englishman,  saw  them 
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glitter  there  for  a  brief  moment  before  they  dried  upoii  her 
pale  cheeks. 

Colonel  d'Aiglemont  was  on  his  way  to  the  South.  Marshal 
Soult  was  repelling  an  English  invasion  of  Béarn;  and 
d'Aiglemont,  the  bearer  of  the  Emperor's  orders  to  the  Mar- 
shal, seized  the  opportunity  of  taking  his  wife  as  far  as  Tours 
to  leave  hcr  with  an  elderly  relative  of  his  own,  far  away 
from  the  dangers  threatening  Paris. 

Very  shortly  the  carriage  rolled  over  the  paved  road  of 
Tours,  ovor  the  bridge,  along  the  Orande-Rue,  and  stopped 
ai  last  before  the  old  mansion  of  the  ci-devant  Marquise  de 
Listomère-Landon. 

The  Marquise  de  Listomère-Landon,  wnth  her  white  hair, 
pale  face,  and  shrewd  smile,  was  one  of  those  fine  old  ladies 
who  still  seem  to  wear  the  paniers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  aiïects  caps  of  an  cxtinct  mode.  They  are  nearly  alway 
caressing  in  their  manners,  as  if  the  hcyday  of  love  still 
lingered  on  for  thèse  septuagenarian  portraits  of  the  âge  of 
Louis  Quinze,  with  the  faint  perfume  of  poudre  à  la  maréchale 
always  clinging  about  thcm.  Bigoted  rather  than  pious,  and 
less  of  bigots  than  they  seem,  women  who  can  tell  a  stor\'  well 
and  talk  still  better,  their  laughter  cornes  more  readily  for  an 
old  memory  than  for  a  new  jest — the  présent  intrudes  upon 
them. 

When  an  old  waiting-woman  announced  to  the  Marquise  de 
Listomère-Landon  (to  give  her  the  title  which  she  was  soon  to 
résume)  the  arrivai  of  a  nephew  whom  she  had  not  seen  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain,  the  old  lady  took  ofî  her 
spectacles  with  alacrity,  shut  the  Galerie  de  l'ancienne  Cour 
(her  favorite  work),  and  recovered  something  like  youthful 
activity,  hastening  out  upon  the  flight  of  steps  to  greet  the 
young  couple  there. 

Aunt  and  nièce  exchanged  a  rapid  glance  of  survey. 

"Good-morning,  dear  aunt,"  cried  the  Colonel,  giving  the 

old  lady  a  hasty  embrace.     "I  am  bringing  a  young  lady  to 

put  under  your  wing.     I  hâve  corne  to  put  my  treasure  in  your 

keeping.     My  Julie  is  neither  jealous  nor  a  coquette,  she  is 

a 
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as  good  as  an  angel.  I  hope  tliat  slic  will  not  be  spoiled  hcrc," 
he  added,  siiddcnly  interrupting  himself. 

"ScapGgrace  !"  returned  the  Marquise,  with  a  satirical 
glance  at  her  nephew. 

Sho  did  not  wait  for  her  nioce  to  approaeli  her,  but  with  a 
certain  kindly  graciousness  wcnt  forward  herself  to  kiss  Julie, 
who  stood  there  thoughtfully,  to  ail  appearanco  more  embar- 
rassed  than  curions  concerning  her  new  relation. 

"So  we  are  to  makc  each  other's  acquaintance,  are  we,  my 
love  ?"  the  Marquise  continued.  "Do  not  be  too  much  alarraed 
of  me.  I  ahvays  try  not  to  be  an  old  woman  with  young 
people." 

On  the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  the  Marquise  ordered 
breakfast  for  her  guests  in  provincial  fashion  ;  but  the  Count 
choekod  lus  aunt's  flow  of  words  by  saying  soberly  that  he 
could  only  remain  in  the  bouse  while  the  horses  were  changing. 
On  this  the  three  hurricd  into  the  drawing-room.  The 
Colonel  had  barely  time  to  tell  the  story  of  the  political  and 
military  events  which  had  compelled  him  to  ask  his  aunt 
for  a  shelter  for  his  young  wife.  While  he  talked  on  with- 
out  interruption,  the  older  lady  looked  from  her  nephew  to  her 
nièce,  and  took  Ihe  sadness  in  Julie's  white  face  for  grief  at 
the  enforced  séparation.  "Eh!  eh  !"  her  looks  seemed  to  say, 
"thèse  3^oung  things  are  in  love  with  each  other." 

The  crack  of  the  poslilion's  whip  sounded  outside  in  the 
silent  old  grass-growu  courtyard.  Victor  embraced  his  aunt 
once  more,  and  rushed  out. 

"Good-bye,  dear,"  he  said,  kissing  his  wife,  who  had  fol- 
lowed  him  down  to  the  carriage. 

"Oh!  Victor,  let  me  corne  still  furthor  with  you,"  she 
pleaded  coaxingly.     "I  do  not  want  to  leave  you " 

"Can  you  seriously  mean  it  ?" 

"Veiy  well,"  said  Julie,  "since  you  wish  it."  The  carriage 
disappeared. 

"So  you  are  very  fond  of  my  poor  Victor  ?"  said  the  ^lar- 
quise,  interrogating  her  nièce  with  one  of  those  sagacious 
glanées  which  dowagers  give  younger  women. 
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"Alas,  madame  !"  said  Julie,  '"'must  one  not  love  a  man  well 
indeed  to  marry  him  ?'' 

The  words  were  spoken  with  an  artless  accent  whicli  re- 
vealed  either  a  pure  heart  or  inscriitable  depths.  How  could 
a  woman,  who  had  been  tlic  friend  of  Duclos  and  the  Maréchal 
de  Kichelieu,  refrain  from  trying  to  read  the  riddle  of  this 
marriage  ?  Aiint  and  nièce  were  standing  on  the  steps,  gazing 
after  the  fast  vanishing  calèche.  The  look  in  the  young 
Countess'  eyc?  did  not  mean  love  as  the  Marquise  understood 
it.  The  good  lady  was  a  Provenrale,  and  her  passions  had 
been  lively. 

"So  you  were  captivated  by  my  good-for-nothing  of  a 
nephow  ?"  she  asked. 

Involuntarily  Julie  shuddered,  something  in  the  experi- 
enced  coquette's  look  and  tone  seemed  to  say  that  Mme.  de 
Listomèrc-Landon's  knowledge  of  her  husband's  charaeter 
went  perhaps  deeper  than  bis  wife's.  Mme.  d'Aiglemont,  in 
dismay,  took  refuge  in  this  transparent  dissimulation,  ready 
to  her  hand,  the  first  resource  of  an  artless  unhappiness.  Mme. 
de  Listonière  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  Julie's  answers;  but 
il)  ber  secret  heart  ii\w  rcjoiccd  to  think  that  hère  was  a  love 
allair  on  iumd  to  cnlivi-n  ber  solitude,  for  that  her  nièce  had 
snine  amusing  llirtation  on  foot  she  was  fully  convinced. 

lu  the  great  drawing-rooni,  hung  with  tapestry  framed  in 
strips  of  gikiing,  young  Mme.  d'Aiglemont  sat  before  a  blaziug 
tire,  bebind  u  Chine^^e  sereen  ])biced  to  shut  out  the  cold 
diaughl-  frnm  the  Windows,  and  ber  beavy  mood  scarcely 
ligbtened.  Aniong  the  oid  eighteenth-century  furniture, 
under  the  old  paneled  ceiling,  it  was  not  very  easy  to  be  gay. 
Yet  the  young  l'arisienne  took  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  this  en- 
trance  upon  a  life  of  complète  solitude  and  in  the  solemn 
silence  of  the  old  provincial  bouse.  She  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  the  aunt,  u  stranger,  to  whom  she  had  written  a 
bride's  letter  on  her  marriage,  and  then  sat  as  silent  as  if  she 
had  been  listening  to  an  opéra.  Not  until  two  hours  had  been 
spent  in  an  atmosphère  of  quiet  befitting  la  Trappe,  did  she 
suddeuly  awaken  to  a  sensé  of  uncourteous  behavior,  and 
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bethink  herself  of  the  short  answcrs  whicli  she  had  given  her 
aunt.  Mme.  de  Listomère,  with  the  gracious  tact  character- 
istic  of  a  bygone  âge,  had  respected  her  niece's  mood.  When 
Mme.  d'Aiglemont  bccame  conscious  of  her  phortcomings,  the 
dowager  sat  knitting,  though  as  a  matter  of  faet  she  had 
several  times  left  the  room  to  suporintend  préparations  in  the 
Green  Chamber,  whither  the  Countess'  luggage  had  been  trans- 
ported;  now,  however,  she  had  returned  to  her  great  armchair, 
and  stole  a  glance  from  time  to  time  at  this  young  relative. 
Julie  felt  ashamed  of  giving  way  to  irrésistible  broodings, 
and  tried  to  earn  her  pardon  by  laughing  at  herself. 

"My  dear  child,  we  know  the  sorrows  of  widowhood,"  re- 
turned her  aunt.  But  only  the  eyes  of  forty  years  could  bave 
distinguished  the  irony  hovering  about  the  old  lady's  raouth. 

Next  morning  the  Countess  improved.  She  talked.  Mme. 
de  Listomère  no  longer  despaired  of  fathoming  the  new-made 
wife,  whom  yesterday  she  had  set  down  as  a  dull,  unsociable 
créature,  and  discoursed  on  the  delights  of  the  country,  of 
dances,  of  houses  where  they  could  visit.  AU  that  day  the 
Marquise's  questions  were  so  many  snares  ;  it  was  the  old  habit 
of  the  old  Court,  she  could  not  help  setting  traps  to  discover 
her  niece's  character.  For  several  days  Julie,  plied  with 
temptations,  steadfastly  declined  to  seek  amusement  abroad; 
and  much  as  the  old  lady's  pride  longed  to  exhibit  her  pretty 
nièce,  she  was  fain  to  renounce  ail  hope  of  taking  her  into 
Society,  for  the  young  Countess  was  still  in  mourning  for  her 
father,  and  found  in  lier  loss  and  her  mourning  dress  a  pre- 
text  for  lier  sadness  and  désire  for  seclusion. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  the  dowager  admired  Julie's  angelic 
sweetness  of  disposition,  her  diffident  charm,  her  indulgent 
temper,  and  thenceforward  began  to  take  a  prodigious  inter- 
est  in  the  mysterious  sadness  gnawing  at  this  young  heart. 
The  Countess  was  one  of  those  women  who  seem  boni  to  be 
loved  and  to  bring  happiness  with  them.  Mme.  de  Listomère 
found  her  niece's  society  grown  so  sweet  and  precious,  that 
she  doted  upon  Julie,  and  could  no  longer  think  of  parting 
with  her.     A  month  sutliced  to  establish  au  eternal  friend- 
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ship  between  the  two  ladics.  The  dowager  noticed,  not 
without  surprise,  the  changes  that  took  place  in  ^Nlme.  d'Aigle- 
mont;  gradually  her  bright  color  died  away,  and  her  face 
became  dead  white.  Yet,  Julie's  spirits  rose  as  the  bloom 
fadod  from  her  cheeks.  Somotimes  the  dowagers  sallies  pro- 
voked  outbursts  of  merrimcnt  or  peals  of  laughter,  promptly 
rcpresscd,  however,  by  sonie  cUimorous  thought. 

Mme.  de  Listomère  had  guessed  by  this  time  that  it  was 
ncither  Yictors  absence  nor  a  father's  dcath  which  threw 
a  shadow  over  her  niece's  life;  but  her  mind  was  so  full  of 
dark  suspicions,  that  she  found  it  ditîîcult  to  hiy  a  finger  upon 
the  real  cause  of  the  inischief.  Possibly  truth  is  only  dis- 
coverablti  l)y  chance.  A  day  came,  however,  at  length  when 
Julie  flashed  out  before  her  aunt's  astonished  eyes  into  a  com- 
plète forgctfulness  of  hor  marriagr;  she  recovered  the  wild 
spirits  of  carcless  girlliood.  Mme.  de  Listomère  then  and 
there  made  uj)  her  mind  to  fathom  the  dopths  of  this  soûl, 
for  its  excroding  simplifity  was  as  inscrut^ible  as  dissimula- 
tion. 

Night  was  falling.  Th(^  two  hulies  were  sitting  by  the 
window  whicli  looked  out  ujion  the  strect,  and  Julie  was 
looking  thought  fui  again.  when  some  one  went  by  on  horse- 
back. 

"Tlirrc  goes  one  of  your  virtims,"  said  the  Marquise. 

Mme.  d'Aiglcmont  lonkcd  up;  dismay  and  surprise  blended 
in  lier  face. 

"Ile  is  a  young  Englishman,  the  Honorable  Arthur  Or- 
mond.  Lord  Cîrenville's  eldest  son.  Ilis  history  is  interest- 
ing.  His  physician  sent  him  to  Montpellier  in  1802;  it  was 
hoped  that  in  that  climate  lie  might  recover  from  the  lung 
complaint  which  was  gaining  ground.  He  was  detained,  like 
ail  his  fellow-countrymcn,  by  Bonajiarte  when  war  broke  out. 
That  monster  cannot  live  without  fighting.  The  young 
Englislnnan,  by  way  of  amusing  himself,  took  to  study- 
ing  his  own  complaint,  which  was  bclieved  to  be  incur- 
able. By  degrees  hc  acquired  a  liking  for  anatomy  and 
})hysic,  and  took  quitc  a  crazc  for  that  kiud  of  thing,  a  most 
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cxtraordinary  taste  in  a  man  ol"  quality,  though  tlic  Rcgcnt 
certainly  anmscd  hiraself  with  clieiiii.^try  !  In  short,  AÎon- 
sieur  Arthur  made  astonishing  progress  in  his  studies;  his 
health  did  the  samc  under  the  faculty  o£  Montpellier;  he 
consoled  his  captivity,  and  at  the  same  time  his  cure  was 
thoroughly  conipleted.  Thcy  say  that  he  spent  two  whole 
years  in  a  cowshed,  living  on  crcsscs  and  the  mille  of  a  cow 
brought  from  Switzerland,  breathing  as  seldoni  as  he  could, 
and  ncver  speaking  a  word.  Since  he  came  to  Tours  he  has 
lived  quito  alone  ;  he  is  as  proud  as  a  peacock  ;  but  you  hâve 
certainly  made  a  conquest  of  hini,  for  probably  it  is  not  on 
my  aecount  that  he  has  ridden  under  the  window  twice  every 
day  since  you  havc  been  hère. — lie  has  certainly  fallen  in 
love  with  you." 

That  last  phrase  rouscd  the  Countess  likc  magie.  lier  in- 
voluntary  start  and  smile  took  the  Marquise  by  surprise.  So 
far  froin  showing  a  sign  of  the  instinctive  satisfaction  felt  by 
the  niost  strait-laced  of  womcn  when  she  learns  that  she  has 
destroyed  the  peace  of  mind  of  somc  malc  victim,  thcre  was  a 
hard,  haggard  expression  in  Julie's  face — a  look  of  repulsion 
ainounting  almost  to  loathing. 

A  woman  who  loves  will  put  the  whole  world  under  the 
ban  of  Love's  empire  for  the  sake  of  the  one  whom  she  loves; 
but  such  a  woman  can  laugh  «and  jest  ;  and  Julie  at  that 
moment  looked  as  if  the  memory  of  somc  rccently  escaped 
péril  was  too  sharp  and  frcsh  not  to  bring  with  it  a  quick 
sensation  of  pain,  lier  aunt,  by  this  time  convinced  that 
Julie  did  not  love  her  nephew,  was  stupefied  by  the  discovery 
that  she  loved  nobody  else.  She  shuddered  lest  a  further 
discovery  should  show  her  Julie's  heart  disenchanted,  lest  the 
expérience  of  a  day,  or  perhaps  of  a  night,  should  bave  re- 
voaled  to  a  young  wife  the  full  extent  of  Yictor's  emptincss. 

"If  she  has  found  him  out,  there  is  an  end  of  it,"  thought 
the  dowager.  "!My  nephew  will  soon  be  made  to  feel  the  in- 
conveniences  of  wedded  life." 

The  Marquise  now  proposed  to  couvert  Julie  io  tlic  mon- 
archical  doctrines  of  the  times  of  Louis  Quinze;  but  a  fcw 
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hours  later  she  discovered,  or,  more  properly  speakiug, 
guessed,  the  not  uncommon  state  of  affairs,  and  the  real  cause 
of  her  niece's  low  spirits. 

Julie  turncd  thoughtful  on  a  sudden,  and  went  to  her  room 
earlier  than  usual.  When  her  maid  left  her  for  the  night, 
she  still  sat  by  the  fire  in  the  yellow  velvet  depths  of  a  great 
chair,  an  old-world  pièce  of  furniture  as  well  suited  for  sor- 
row  as  for  happy  pcople.  Tears  fiowed,  followed  by  sighs 
and  méditation.  After  a  while  she  drew  a  little  table  to  her, 
sought  writing  materials,  and  began  to  write.  The  hours 
Avent  by  swiftly.  Julic's  confidences  made  to  the  sheet  of 
paper  seemed  to  cost  her  dcar;  cvery  sentence  set  her  dream- 
ing,  and  at  last  she  suddenly  burst  into  tears.  The  clocks 
were  striking  two.  lier  head,  grown  heavy  as  a  dying  wo- 
man's,  was  bowed  over  her  breast.  When  she  raised  it,  her 
aunt  appearcd  before  her  as  suddenly  as  if  she  had  stepped 
ont  of  the  baekground  of  tapestry  upon  the  walls. 

"What  can  bc  the  matter  with  you,  child?"  asked  the 
Marquise.  "Why  arc  you  sitting  up  so  late?  And  why,  in 
the  first  place,  are  you  crying  alone,  at  your  âge?" 

Without  furthcr  ccremony  she  sat  down  beside  her  nièce, 
her  eyes  the  while  devouring  the  uufinished  letter. 

"Were  you  writing  to  your  husband?" 

"Do  I  know  whcre  he  is?"  returned  the  Countess. 

Her  aunt  thcrcupon  took  up  the  sheet  and  proceeded  to 
read  it.  She  had  brougiit  her  spectacles;  the  deed  was  pre- 
meditatcd.  The  innocent  writer  of  the  letter  allowed  her  to 
take  it  without  the  slightcst  remark.  It  was  neither  lack  of 
dignity  nor  consciousness  of  secret  guilt  which  left  her  thus 
without  encrgy.  Her  aunt  had  corne  in  upon  her  at  a  crisis. 
Sbe  was  helpless;  right  or  wrong,  réticence  and  confidence, 
like  ail  things  clse,  were  niatters  of  indifférence.  Like  some 
young  maid  who  has  heapcd  scom  upon  her  lover,  and  fcels 
so  loucly  and  sad  when  evening  conics,  that  she  longs  for  him 
to  come  back  or  for  a  heart  to  which  she  can  pour  out  her 
sorrow,  Julie  allowed  her  aunt  to  violate  the  seal  which 
honor  places  upon  an  open  letter,  and  sat  musing  while  the 
Marquise  read  on  : — 
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"My  dear  Louisa, — Why  do  you  ask  so  often  for  the  ful- 
filment  of  as  rash  a  promise  as  two  young  and  inexperienced 
girls  could  make?  You  say  that  you  often  ask  yourself  why 
I  hâve  given  no  answer  to  your questions  for  thèse  six  months. 
If  my  silence  told  you  nothing,  perhaps  you  will  understand 
the  reasons  for  it  to-day,  as  you  rcad  the  secrets  which  I  am 
about  to  betray.  I  should  hâve  buried  them  for  ever  in  the 
depths  of  my  heart  if  you  had  not  announced  your  o\sti  ap- 
proaching  marriage.  You  are  about  to  be  married,  Louisa. 
The  thought  makes  me  shiver.  Poor  little  one  !  marry,  yes,  in 
a  few  months'  time  one  of  the  keenest  pangs  of  regret  will 
be  the  recollection  of  a  self  which  used  to  be,  of  the  two 
young  girls  who  sat  one  evening  under  one  of  the  tallest  oak- 
trees  on  the  hillside  at  Écoucn,  and  looked  along  the  fair  val- 
ley  at  our  feet  in  the  light  of  the  sunset,  which  caught  us  in 
its  glow.  We  sat  on  a  slab  of  rock  in  ecstasy,  which  sobered 
down  into  melancholy  of  the  gentlest.  You  were  the  first  to 
discover  that  the  far-off  sun  spoke  to  us  of  the  future.  How 
inquisitive  and  how  silly  we  were  !  Do  you  remember  ail  the 
absurd  things  we  said  and  did?  We  embraced  each  other; 
'like  levers/  said  we.  We  solenmly  promised  that  the  first 
bride  should  faithfully  reveal  to  the  other  the  mysteries  of 
marriage,  the  joys  which  our  childish  minds  imagined  to  be 
so  delicious.  That  evening  will  complète  your  despair, 
Louisa.  In  those  days  you  were  young  and  beautiful  and 
careless,  if  not  radiantly  happy  ;  a  few  days  of  marriage,  and 
you  will  be,  what  I  am  already — ugly,  wretched,  and  old. 
Need  I  tell  you  how  proud  I  was  and  how  vain  and  glad  to 
be  married  to  Colonel  Victor  d'Aiglemont  ?  And  besides, 
how  could  I  tell  you  now?  for  I  cannot  remember  that  old 
self.  A  few  moments  turned  my  girlhood  to  a  dream.  AU 
through  the  mémorable  day  which  consecrated  a  chain,  the 
extent  of  which  was  hidden  from  me,  my  behavior  was  not 
free  from  reproach.  Once  and  again  my  father  tried  to  repress 
my  spirits  ;  the  joy  which  I  showed  so  plainly  was  thought  un- 
befitting  the  occasion,  my  talk  scarcely  innocent,  simply  be- 
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cause  1  was  so  innocent.  I  played  endless  child's  tricks  with 
iny  bridai  veil,  my  wreath,  my  gown.  Left  alone  that  night 
in  the  room  whither  I  had  been  condueted  in  state,  I  planned 
a  pièce  of  mischief  to  tease  Victor.  While  I  awaited  his 
coming,  my  heart  beat  wildly,  as  it  used  to  do  when  I  was  a 
child  stealing  into  the  drawing-room  on  the  last  day  of  the  old 
year  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  New  Year's  gifts  piled  up  there 
in  heaps.  When  my  husband  came  in  and  looked  for  me,  my 
smothered  laughter  ringing  ont  from  beneath  the  lace  in 
which  I  had  shrouded  myself,  was  the  last  outburst  of  the 
delicious  mcrriment  which  brightened  our  games  in  child- 
hood     .     .     ." 

When  the  dowager  had  finished  reading  the  lettcr,  and  after 
such  a  beginning  the  rest  must  hâve  been  sad  indeed,  she 
slowly  laid  her  spectacles  on  the  table,  put  the  letter  down 
beside  them,  and  looked  fixedly  at  her  nièce.  Age  had  not 
dimmed  the  fire  in  those  grecn  eyes  as  yet. 

"My  little  girl,"  she  said,  "a  married  woman  cannot  writc 
such  a  letter  as  this  to  a  young  unraarried  woman;  it  is 
scarcely  proper " 

"So  I  was  thiuking,"  Julie  broke  in  upon  her  aunt.  "I 
felt  ashamed  of  myself  while  you  were  reading  it." 

"If  a  dish  at  table  is  not  to  our  taste,  there  is  no  occasion 
to  disgust  others  with  it,  child,"  the  old  lady  continued 
benignly,  "especially  when  marriage  has  seemed  to  us  ail, 
from  Eve  doA\'nwards,  so  excellent  an  institution.  .  .  . 
You  bave  no  mother?" 

The  Countess  trcmbled,  thcn  she  raiscd  her  face  meekly, 
and  said  : 

"I  hâve  missed  my  mother  many  timcs  already  during  the 
past  year;  but  I  bave  myself  to  blâme,  I  would  not  listen 
to  my  father.  He  was  opposcd  to  my  marriage;  he  dis- 
approved  of  Victor  as  a  son-in-law." 

She  looked  at  her  aunt.  The  old  face  was  lighted  up  with 
a  kindly  look,  and  a  thrill  of  joy  dricd  Julie's  tears.  She 
held  out  her  young,  soft  hand  to  the  old  Marquise,  who  seemed 
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to  ask  for  it,  and  the  understanding  betwccn  the  two  women 
was  completed  by  the  close  grasp  of  their  fingers. 

"Poor  orphan  child  !" 

The  words  came  like  a  final  flash  of  enlightenment  to 
Julie.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  heard  her  father's  prophétie 
voice  again. 

'Tour  hands  are  burning!  Are  they  always  like.this?" 
asked  the  Marquise. 

"The  fever  only  left  me  seven  or  eight  days  ago." 

"Yoii  had  a  fever  upon  you,  and  said  nothing  about  it  to 
me!" 

"I  hâve  had  it  for  a  year,"  said  Julie,  with  a  kind  of  timid 
anxiety. 

"My  good  little  angcl,  then  your  married  life  hitherto  has 
been  one  long  time  of  suffering  ?" 

Julie  did  not  venture  to  reply,  but  an  affirmative  sign  re- 
vealed  the  whole  truth. 

"Then  you  are  unhappy  ?" 

"Oh  !  no,  no,  aunt.  Victor  loves  me,  he  almost  idolizes 
me,  and  I  adore  him,  he  is  so  kind." 

"Yes,  you  love  him;  but  you  avoid  him,  do  you  not?" 

"Yes  .  .  .  sometimes.  .  .  .  He  seeks  me  too 
often." 

"And  often  when  30U  are  alone  you  are  troubled  with  the 
fear  that  he  may  suddenly  break  in  upon  your  solitude  ?" 

"Alas  !  yes,  aunt.  But,  indeed,  I  love  him,  I  do  assure 
you." 

'T)o  you  not,  in  your  own  thoughts,  blâme  yourself  be- 
cause  you  find  it  impossible  to  share  his  pleasures?  Do  you 
never  think  at  times  that  marriage  is  a  heavier  yoke  than  an 
illicit  passion  could  be?" 

"Oh  !  that  is  just  it,"  she  wept.  "It  is  ait  a  riddle  to  me, 
and  can  you  guess  it  ail  ?  My  f aculties  are  benumbed,  I  hâve 
no  ideas,  I  can  scarcely  see  at  ail.  I  am  weighed  down  by 
vague  dread,  which  freezes  me  till  I  cannot  feel.  and  keeps 
me  in  continuai  torpor.  I  bave  no  voice  with  which  to  pity 
myself,  no  words  to  express  my  trouble.  I  suffer,  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  suffer  when  Victor  is  happ}-  at  my  cost." 
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'^abyish  nonsense,  and  nibbish,  ail  of  it  !"  exclaimed  the 
aunt,  and  a  gay  smile,  an  after-glow  of  the  joys  of  her  own 
3'outh,  suddcnly  lightcd  up  her  withered  face. 

"And  do  you  too  laugh  !"  the  younger  M-oman  cried  de- 
spairingly. 

"It  was  just  my  own  case/'  the  Marquise  returned 
promptly.  "And  now  that  Victor  has  left  you,  you  hâve 
become  a  girl  again,  recovering  a  tranquillity  without  pleasure 
and  without  pain,  bave  you  not  ?'' 

Julie  opened  wide  eyes  of  bewilderment. 

"In  fact,  my  angel,  you  adore  Victor,  do  3'ou  not?  But 
still  you  would  rather  be  a  sister  to  him  than  a  wife,  and,  in 
short,  your  marriage  is  emphatically  not  a  success?" 

"Well — no,  aunt.    But  why  do  you  smile  ?" 

"Oh!  you  are  right,  poor  child!  There  is  nothing  very 
amusing  in  ail  this.  Your  future  would  be  big  with  more 
than  onc  mishap  if  I  had  not  taken  you  undèr  my  pro- 
tection, if  my  old  expérience  of  life  had  not  guessed  the  very 
innocent  cause  of  your  troubles.  My  nephew  did  not  de- 
serve  his  good  fortune,  the  blockhead!  In  the  reign  of  our 
well-beloved  Louis  (Quinze,  a  young  wife  in  your  position 
would  very  soon  hâve  punished  her  husband  for  behaving  like 
a  ruffian.  The  selfish  créature  !  The  men  who  serve  under 
this  Impérial  tyrant  are  ail  of  them  ignorant  boors.  They 
take  brutality  for  gallantry;  they  know  no  more  of  women 
than  they  know  of  love;  and  imagine  that  because  they  go  out 
to  face  death  on  the  morrow,  they  may  dispense  to-day  with 
ail  considération  and  attentions  for  us.  The  time  was  when 
a  man  could  love  and  die  too  at  the  proper  time.  My  nièce, 
I  will  form  you.  I  will  put  an  end  to  this  unhappy  di- 
vergence between  you,  a  natural  thing  enough,  but  it  would 
end  in  rautual  hatred  and  désire  for  a  divorce,  always  sup- 
posing  that  you  did  not  die  on  the  way  to  despair." 

Julie's  amazement  equaled  her  surprise  as  she  listened 
to  her  aunt.  She  was  surprised  by  her  language,  dimly 
divining  rather  than  appreciating  the  wisdom  of  the  words 
she  heard,  and  very  much  dismayed  to  tind  what  this  relative. 
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out  of  a  great  expérience,  passed  judgment  upon  Victor  as 
her  father  had  donc,  though  in  somewhat  milder  terms. 
Perhaps  some  quick  prévision  of  the  future  crossed  her  mind  ; 
doubtless,  at  any  rate,  she  felt  the  heavy  weight  of  the  burden 
which  must  inevitably  overwhelm  her,  for  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  sprang  to  the  old  lady's  arms.  "Be  my  mother," 
she  sobbed. 

The  aunt  shed  no  tears.  The  Révolution  had  left  old 
ladies  of  the  Monarchy  but  few  tears  to  shed.  Love,  in  by- 
gone  days,  and  the  Terror  at  a  later  time,  had  familiarized 
them  with  extrêmes  of  joy  and  anguish  in  such  a  sort  that, 
amid  the  périls  of  life,  they  preserved  their  dignity  and  cool- 
ness,  a  capacity  for  sincère  but  undemonstrative  affection 
which  never  disturbed  their  well-bred  self-possession,  and  a 
dignity  of  demeanor  which  a  younger  génération  has  done 
very  ill  to  discard. 

The  dowager  took  Julie  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead  with  a  tenderness  and  pity  more  often  found  in 
women's  ways  and  manner  than  in  their  hearts.  Then  she 
coaxed  lier  nièce  with  kiud,  soothing  words,  assured  her  of  a 
happy  future,  lulled  her  with  promises  of  love,  and  put  her  to 
bed  as  if  she  had  been  not  a  nièce,  but  a  daughter,  a  much- 
loved  daughter  whose  hopes  and  cares  she  had  made  her  own. 
Perhaps  the  old  Marquise  had  found  her  own  youth  and  in- 
expérience and  beauty  again  in  this  nephew's  wife.  And  the 
Countess  fell  asleep,  happy  to  hâve  found  a  friend,  nay,  a 
mother,  to  whom  she  could  tell  everything  freely. 

Next  morning,  when  the  two  women  kissed  each  other  with 
heartfelt  kindness,  and  that  look  of  intelligence  which  marks 
a  real  advance  in  friendship,  a  doser  intimacy  between  two 
soûls,  they  heard  the  sound  of  horsehoofs,  and,  turning  both 
together,  saw  the  young  Englishman  ride  slowly  past  the 
window,  after  his  wont.  Apparently  he  had  made  a  certain 
study  of  the  life  led  by  the  two  lonely  women,  for  he  never 
failed  to  ride  by  as  they  sat  at  breakfast,  and  again  at  dinner. 
His  horse  slackened  pace  of  its  own  accord,  and  for  the  space 
of  time  required  to  pass  the  two  Windows  in  the  room,  its 
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rider  turned  a  mclancholy  look  iipon  thc  Countess,  wlio 
seldom  deigned  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  him.  Kot  so 
the  :Marqiiise.  Minds  not  necessarily  little  find  it  difficult 
to  resist  the  little  curiosity  which  fastens  upon  the  most 
trifling  event  that  enlivens  provincial  life  ;  and  the  English- 
man's  mute  wav  of  expressing  his  timid,  earnest  love  tickled 
Mme  de  Listomère.  For  her  the  periodically  récurrent 
glance  became  a  part  of  the  day's  routine,  hailed  daily  with 
ncw  jests.  As  the  two  women  sat  down  to  table,  both  of 
them  looked  out  at  the  same  moment.  This  time  Julie's  eyes 
met  Arthur's  with  such  a  précision  of  sympathy  that  the  color 
rose  to  her  face.  The  stranger  immediately  urged  his  horse 
into  a  gallop  and  went. 

"What  is  to  be  donc,   madame?"  asked   Julie.      'I  copie 
see  this  Englishnum  go  past  the  house,  and  they  wiU  take  it 

for  granted  that  I " 

"Yes,"  interrupted  her  aunt. 

"Well,  then,  could  I  not  tell  him  to  discontinue  his 
promenades  ?" 

"Would  not  that  be  a  way  of  tclling  him  that  he  was 
dangerous?  You  might  put  that  notion  into  his  hcad.  And 
besides,  can  vou  prevent  a  man  from  coming  and  going  as 
he  pleases?  'Our  meals  shall  be  servcd  in  anothcr  room  to- 
morrow  ;  and  when  this  voung  gentleman  secs  us  no  longer, 
there  will  be  an  end  of  making  love  to  you  through  the 
window.  There,  dear  ciiild,  that  is  how  a  Avoman  of  the 
world  does." 

But  the  measure  of  Julie's  misfortune  was  to  be  tilled  up. 
The  two  women  had  scarcely  risen  from  table  when  Victor's 
man  arrived  in  bot  haste  from  Bourges  with  a  letter  for  the 
Countess  from  her  husband.     The  servant  had  riddon  by  un- 

frequcnted  ways.  »    i      -r. 

Victor  sent  his  wife  news  of  the  downfall  of  the  Empire 
and  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  He  himself  had  gone  over  to 
the  Bourbons,  and  ail  France  was  welcommg  them  back  with 
transports  of  enthusiasm.  He  could  not  go  so  far  as  Tours, 
but  he  begged  her  to  come  at  once  to  join  him  at  Orléans, 
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where  lie  hoped  to  be  in  readiness  with  passports  for  her.  His 
servant,  an  old  soldier,  would  be  her  escort  as  far  as  Orléans  ; 
he  (Victor)  believed  that  the  road  was  still  open. 

"You  hâve  not  a  moment  to  lose,  madame,"  said  the  man, 
"The  Prussians,  Austrians,  and  English  are  about  to  effect 
a  junction  either  at  Blois  or  at  Orléans." 

A  few  hours  later,  Jiilie's  préparations  were  made,  and  she 
started  ont  upon  her  journey  in  an  old  traveling  carriage  lent 
by  her  aunt. 

"Why  shoiild  you  not  come  with  iis  to  Paris  ?"  she  asked, 
as  she  put  her  arms  about  the  Marquise.  "jSTow  that  the 
Bourbons  hâve  come  back,  you  would  be " 

"Even  if  there  had  not  been  this  unhoped-for  return,  I 
should  still  hâve  gone  to  Paris,  my  poor  child,  for  my  advice 
is  only  too  neeessary  to  both  you  and  Victor.  So  I  shall 
make  ail  my  préparations  for  rejoining  you  there." 

Julie  set  out.  She  took  her  maid  with  her,  and  the  old 
soldier  galloped  beside  the  carriage  as  escort.  At  nightfall, 
as  they  changed  horses  for  the  last  stage  before  Blois,  Julie 
grew  uneasy.  Ali  the  way  from  Amboise  she  had  heard  the 
Sound  of  wheels  behind  them,  a  carriage  following  hers  had 
kept  at  the  same  distance.  She  stood  on  the  step  and  looked 
out  to  see  who  her  traveling  companions  might  be,  and  in  the 
moonlight  saw  Arthur  standing  three  paces  away,  gazing 
fixedly  at  the  chaise  which  contained  her.  Again  their  eyes 
met.  The  Countess  hastily  flung  herself  back  in  her  seat, 
but  a  feeling  of  dread  set  her  puises  throbbing.  It  seemed  to 
her,  as  to  most  innocent  and  inexperienced  young  wives,  that 
she  was  herself  to  blâme  for  this  love  which  she  had  ail  unwit- 
tingly  inspired.  With  this  thought  came  an  instinctive  terror, 
perhaps  a  sensé  of  her  own  helplessness  before  aggressive 
audacity.  One  of  a  man's  strongest  weapons  is  the  terrible 
power  of  eompelling  a  woman  to  think  of  him  when  her 
naturally  lively  imagination  takes  alarm  or  oiîence  at  the 
thought  that  she  is  followed. 

The  Countess  bethought  herself  of  her  aunt's  advice,  and 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  not  stir  from  her  place 
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fliiring  the  rest  of  the  journey  ;  but  every  time  the  horses  wero 
rhancred  she  heard  the  Englishman  pacing  round  the  two 
f-arriages,  and  again  npon  the  road  heard  the  importunato 
«ound  of  the  wheels  of  his  calèche.  Julie  soon  began  to  think 
that,  when  once  reunited  to  her  husband,  Victor  would  know 
how  to  défend  her  against  this  singular  persécution. 

"Yet  suppose  that  in  spite  of  everything,  this  young  man 
does  not  love  me?"  This  was  the  thought  that  came  last  of 
ail. 

No  sooncr  did  she  reach  Orléans  than  the  l'nissians  stopped 
the  chaise.  It  was  wheeled  into  an  inn-yard  and  put  under  a 
guard  of  soldiers.  Résistance  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
foreign  soldiers  made  the  three  travelers  understand  by  signs 
that  they  were  obeying  ordcrs,  and  that  no  one  could  bc 
allowed  to  leave  the  carriage.  For  about  two  hours  the 
Countess  sat  in  tears,  a  prisoncr  surroundod  by  the  guard,  who 
smoked,  laughed,  and  occasionally  stared  at  her  with  insolent 
curiosity.  At  last,  howevor,  she  saw  lier  captors  fall  away 
from  the  carriage  with  a  sort  of  respect,  and  heard  at  the 
same  time  the  soiind  of  iiorses  entering  the  yard.  Anothcr 
luoniont,  and  a  little  group  of  foreign  ollicers,  with  au 
Austrian  gênerai  at  their  head,  gathered  about  the  door  of  the 
traveling  carriage. 

"Madame,"  said  the  (îiiieral.  "pray  accept  our  apologies. 
A  mistake  bas  beeu  made.  You  may  continue  your  journey 
witliout  fear;  and  hère  is  a  passport  which  will  spare  you  ail 
further  annoyance  of  any  kind." 

Trembling  the  Countess  took  the  paper,  and  t'altered  out 
sonu'  vague  words  of  thanks.  She  saw  Arthur,  now  wearing 
an  Englisli  uniform,  standing  beside  the  General,  and  could 
not  doubt  that  this  prompt  deliverance  was  due  to  him.  The 
3'oung  Englishman  himself  looked  half  glad,  half  melancholy; 
his  face  was  turned  away,  and  he  only  dared  to  steal  an  oc- 
casional  glanée  at  Julie's  face. 

Thanks  to  the  passport,  Mme.  d'Aiglemont  reached  Paris 
without  further  misadventure,  and  there  she  found  her  hus- 
band.  Victor  d'Aiffleniont,  released  from  his  oath  of  allegiance 
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to  the  Emperor,  had  met  with  a  most  flattering  réception  from 
the  Comte  d'Artois,  recently  appointed  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  kingdom  by  lus  brother  Louis  XVIII.  D'Aiglemont  re- 
ceived  a  commission  in  the  Life  Guards,  équivalent  to  the 
rank  of  gênerai.  But  amid  the  rcjoicings  over  the  retum  of 
the  Bourbons,  fate  dealt  poor  Julie  a  terrible  blow.  The 
death  of  the  Marquise  de  Listomère-Landon  was  an  irrépa- 
rable loss.  The  old  lady  died  of  joy  and  of  an  accession  of 
goût  to  the  heart  when  the  Duc  d'Angoulême  came  back  to 
Tours,  and  the  one  livirig  being  entitled  by  her  âge  to  en- 
lighten  Victor,  the  woman  Avho,  by  discreet  counsels,  might 
hâve  brought  about  perfcct  unanimity  of  husband  and  wife, 
Avas  dead;  and  Julie  felt  the  full  extent  of  her  loss.  Hence- 
forward  she  must  stand  alone  between  herself  and  her  hus- 
band. But  she  was  young  and  timid;  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  resuit,  or  that  from  the  first  she  Avould  elect  to 
bear  her  lot  in  silence.  The  very  perfection  of  her  character 
forbade  her  to  venture  to  swerve  from  her  duties,  or  to  at- 
tempt  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  her  sufferings,  for  to  put  an 
end  to  them  would  hâve  been  to  venture  on  délicate  ground, 
and  Julie's  girlish  modesty  shrank  from  the  thought. 

A  Word  as  to  M.  d'Aiglemont's  destinies  under  the  Restora- 
tion. 

How  many  men  are  there  whose  utter  incapacity  is  a  secret 
kept  from  most  of  their  acquaintance.  For  such  as  thèse 
high  rank,  high  office,  illustrions  birth,  a  certain  veneer  of 
politeness,  and  considérable  reserve  of  manner,  or  the  prestige 
of  great  fortunes,  are  but  so  many  sentinels  to  tum  back 
critics  who  would  penetrate  to  the  présence  of  the  real  man. 
Such  men  are  like  kings,  in  that  their  real  figure,  character, 
and  life  can  never  be  known  nor  justly  appreciated,  because 
they  are  always  seen  from  too  near  or  too  far.  Factitious 
merit  bas  a  way  of  asking  questions  and  saying  little;  and 
understands  the  art  of  putting  others  forward  to  save  the 
necessity  of  posing  bef  ore  them  ;  then,  with  a  happy  knaek  of 
its  own,  it  draws  and  attaches  others  by  the  thread  of  the 
ruling  passion  or  self-interest,  keeping  men  of  far  greater 
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abilities  in  play  like  piippets,  and  despising  those  whom  it  has 
brought  down  to  its  own  level.  The  petty  fixed  idea  naturally 
prevails;  it  has  the  advantage  of  persistence  over  the  plastic- 
ity  of  great  thoughts. 

The  observer  who  should  scek  to  estimate  and  appraise  the 
négative  values  of  thèse  erapty  heads  needs  subtlety  rather 
than  superior  wit  for  the  task;  patience  is  a  more  necessary 
part  of  his  judieial  oiitfit  than  great  mental  grasp,  cunning 
and  tact  rather  than  any  élévation  or  grcatness  of  ideas.  Yet 
skiifully  as  such  usurpers  can  cover  and  défend  thcir  wcak 
points,  it  is  difficult  to  delude  wife  and  mother  and  children 
and  the  housc-friend  of  the  family  ;  fortunately  for  them, 
however,  thèse  persons  almost  always  keep  a  secret  which  in 
a  niannor  touches  the  honor  of  ail,  and  not  unfrequcntly  go  so 
far  as  to  help  to  foist  the  imposture  upon  the  public.  And 
if,  thanks  to  such  domestic  conspiracy,  many  a  noodle  passes 
current  for  a  man  of  ability,  on  the  other  hand  many  another 
who  has  real  ability  is  takcn  for  a  noodle  to  redrcss  the  bal- 
ance, and  the  total  average  of  this  kind  of  false  coin  in  circu- 
lation in  the  state  is  a  prctty  constant  quantity. 

Bethink  yourself  now  of  the  part  to  be  played  by  a  clever 
woman  quick  to  think  and  feel,  matod  with  a  husband  of  this 
kind,  and  can  you  not  see  a  vision  of  lives  full  of  sorrow  and 
self-sacrifice?  Xothing  upon  carth  can  repay  such  hearts 
so  full  of  love  and  tcnder  tact.  Put  a  strong-willed  woman 
in  this  wretched  situation,  and  she  will  force  a  way  out  of  it 
for  herself  by  a  crime,  like  Catherine  IL,  whom  men  never- 
theless  style  "the  Great."  But  thèse  women  are  not  ail  seatcd 
upon  thrones,  they  are  for  the  most  part  doomed  to  domestic 
unhappincss  none  the  less  terrible  because  obscure. 

Those  who  seek  consolation  in  this  présent  world  for  their 
woos  often  efïcct  nothing  but  a  change  of  ills  if  they  remain 
faithful  to  their  duties;  or  they  commit  a  sin  if  they  break 
the  laws  for  their  pleasure.  Ail  thèse  reflections  are  ap- 
plicable to  Julie's  domestic  life. 

Before  the  fall  of  Napoléon  nobody  was  jealous  of  d' Aigle- 
mont.  He  was  one  colonel  among  many,  an  efficient  orderly 
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staff-offîcer,  as  good  a  man  as  you  could  find  for  a  dangerous 
mission,  as  unfit  as  well  could  be  for  an  important  command. 
J)'Aiglemont  was  lookod  upon  as  a  dashing  soldior  such  as 
the  Emperor  liked,  the  kind  of  man  whom  his  mess  usually 
calls  "a  good  follow."  The  Kostoration  gave  him  bar-k  his 
title  of  Marquis,  and  did  not  find  him  ungrateful  ;  ho  followed 
tho  Bourbons  into  exile  at  Ghent,  a  pièce  of  logical  loyalty 
which  falsificd  the  horoscope  drawn  for  him  by  his  late  father- 
in-la\v,  who  predicted  that  Victor  would  rcmain  a  colonel  ail 
his  life.  After  the  Hundred  Days  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Lieutenant-Gencral,  and  for  the  second  time  became 
a  marquis;  but  it  was  ^I.  d'Aiglenîont's  ambition  to  be  a  peer 
of  France.  He  adopted,  therefore,  the  maxims  and  the 
politics  of  the  Conservateur,  cloaked  himself  in  dissimula- 
tion which  hid  nothing  (there  being  nothing  to  hide),  cul- 
tivated  gravity  of  countcnance  and  the  art  of  asking  questions 
and  saying  little,  and  was  tnken  for  a  man  of  profound 
wisdom.  Nothing  drew  him  from  his  intrenchments 
beliind,  the  forms  of  politeness;  he  laid  in  a  provision  of 
formulas,  and  made  lavish  use  of  his  stock  of  the  catch-words 
coined  at  need  in  Paris  to  give  fools  the  small  change  for  the 
ore  of  great  ideas  and  events.  Among  mcn  of  the  world  he 
was  rcputed  a  man  of  taste  and  discernment  ;  and  as  a  bigoted 
npholder  of  aristocratie  opinions  he  wa5  held  up  for  a  noble 
character.  If  by  chance  he  slippcd  now  and  again  into  his 
old  light-heartedness  or  levity,  othcrs  were  ready  to  discover 
an  undercurrent  of  diplomatie  intention  beneath  his  inanity 
and  sillincss.  "Oh  !  he  only  says  exactly  as  much  as  he  means 
to  say,"  thought  thèse  excellent  people. 

So  d'Aiglemont's  defects  and  good  qualities  stood  him  alike 
in  good  stead.  He  did  nothing  to  forfeit  a  high  militar}- 
réputation  gained  by  his  dashing  courage,  forhehadneverbeen 
a  commander-in-chief.  Great  thoughts  surely  were  engraven 
upon  that  manly  aristocratie  countenance,  which  imposed  upon 
every  one  but  his  own  wife.  And  when  everybody  else  be- 
lieved  in  the  Marquis  d'Aiglemont's  imaginary  talents,  the 
Marquis  persuaded  himself  before  he  had  donc  that  he  was 
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one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  at  Court,  where,  thanks  to  liis 
purely  external  qualifications,  he  was  in  favor  and  taken  at 
his  own  valuation. 

At  home,  however,  M.  d'Aiglemont  was  modest.  In- 
stinctively  he  felt  that  his  wife,  young  though  she  was,  was  his 
superior;  and  ont  of  this  invohmtary  respect  there  grew  an 
occult  power  which  the  ^larquise  was  obliged  to  wield  in  spite 
of  ail  her  efforts  to  shake  off  the  burden.  She  became  lier 
husband's  adviser,  the  director  of  his  actions  and  his  fortunes. 
It  was  an  unnatural  position  ;  she  felt  it  as  something  of  a 
humiliation,  a  source  of  pain  to  be  buried  in  the  depths  of  her 
heart.  From  the  first  her  delicately  féminine  instinct  told 
her  that  it  is  a  far  better  thing  to  obey  a  man  of  talent  than 
to  lead  a  fool  ;  and  that  a  young  wife  compelled  to  act  and 
think  like  a  man  is  neither  man  nor  woman,  but  a  being  who 
lays  aside  ail  the  charms  of  her  womanhood  along  with  its 
misfortunes,  yet  acquires  none  of  the  privilèges  which  our 
laws  give  to  the  stronger  sex.  Beneath  the  surface  her  life 
was  a  bitter  mockery.  Was  she  not  compelled  to  protect  her 
protector,  to  worship  a  hollow  idol,  a  poor  créature  who  fiung 
her  the  love  of  a  selfish  husband  as  the  wagcs  of  her  continuai 
self-sacrifice;  who  saw  nothing  in  her  but  the  woman;  and 
who  either  did  not  think  it  worth  while,  or  (wrong  quite 
as  deep)  did  not  think  at  ail  of  troubling  himself  about  her 
pleasures,  of  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  her  low  spirits  and 
dwindling  health?  And  the  Marquis,  like  most  men  who 
chafe  under  a  wife's  superiority,  saved  his  self-love  by  argu- 
ing  from  Julie's  physical  feebleness  a  corresponding  lack  of 
mental  power,  for  which  he  was  pleased  to  pity  her;  and  he 
would  cry  out  upon  fate  which  had  given  him  a  sickly  giri 
for  a  wife.     The  executioner  posed,  in  fact,  as  the  victim. 

Ail  the  burdens  of  this  dreary  lot  fell  upon  the  Marquise, 
who  still  must  smile  upon  her  foolish  lord,  and  deck  a  house 
of  mouming  with  flowers,  and  make  a  parade  of  happiness 
in  a  countenance  wan  with  secret  torture.  And  with  this 
sensé  of  responsibility  for  the  honor  of  both,  with  the  mag- 
nificent  immolation  of  self,  the  young  Marquise  unconsciously 
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acquired  a  wifely  dignity,  a  conseiousness  of  virtue  which 
became  her  safeguard  amid  many  dangers. 

Perhaps,  if  her  heart  were  sounded  to  the  very  depths,  this 
intimate  closely  hidden  wretchedness,  following  upon  her  un- 
thinking  girlish  first  love,  had  roused  in  her  an  abhorrence  of 
passion;  possibly  she  had  no  conception  of  its  rapture,  nor  of 
forbidden  but  frenzied  bliss  for  which  some  women  will  re- 
nounee  ail  the  laws  of  prudence  and  the  principles  of  conduct 
upon  which  society  is  based.  She  put  from  her  like  a  dream 
the  thought  of  bliss  and  tender  harmony  of  love  promised  by 
Mme.  de  Listomèrc-Landon's  mature  expérience,  and  waited 
resignedly  for  the  end  of  her  troubles  with  a  hope  that  she 
might  die  young. 

Her  health  had  declined  daily  since  her  return  from  Tou- 
raine;  her  life  seemed  to  be  measured  to  her  in  suffering;  yet 
her  ill-health  was  graceful,  her  malady  seemed  little  more 
than  languor,  and  might  well  be  taken  by  careless  eyes  for  a 
fine  lady's  whim  of  invalidism. 

Her  doetors  had  condemned  her  to  keep  to  the  sofa,  and 
there  among  her  flowers  lay  the  ^Marquise,  fading  as  they 
faded.  She  was  not  strong  cnough  to  walk,  nor  to  bear  the 
open  air,  and  only  went  out  in  a  closed  carriage.  Yet  with 
ail  the  marvels  of  modem  luxury  and  invention  about 
her,  she  looked  more  like  an  indolent  queen  than  an  in- 
valid.  A  few  of  her  friends,  half  in  love  perhaps  with 
her  sad  plight  and  her  fragile  look,  sure  of  tinding  her 
at  home,  and  speculating  no  doubt  upon  her  future 
restoration  to  health,  would  come  to  bring  her  the  news 
of  the  day,  and  kept  her  informed  of  the  thousand  and 
one  small  events  which  fill  life  in  Paris  with  variety.  Her 
melaneholy,  deep  and  real  though  it  was,  was  still  the  melan- 
choly  of  a  woman  rich  in  many  ways.  The  ^Marquise  d'Aigle- 
mont  was  like  a  flower,  with  a  dark  insect  gnawing  at  its 
root. 

Occasionally  she  went  into  society,  not  to  please  herself, 
but  in  obédience  to  the  exigencies  of  the  position  which  her 
husband  aspired  to  take.     In  society  her  beautiful  voice  and 
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the  perfection  of  her  singing  coiikl  always  gain  the  social 
success  so  gratifving  to  a  yoimg  woman;  but  what  was  social 
siiccess  to  her,  who  drew  nothing  froni  it  for  her  heart  or  her 
hopes?  Her  hiisband  did  not  care  for  music.  And,  more- 
over,  she  seldom  felt  at  her  ease  in  salons,  where  her  beauty 
attracted  honiage  not  wholly  disinterested.  Her  position 
excited  a  sort  of  cruel  compassion,  a  morbid  curiosity.  She 
was  suffering  from  an  inflammaton-  complaint  not  infre- 
quently  fatal,  for  which  our  nosology  as  yet  has  found  no 
name,  a  complaint  spoken  of  among  women  in  confidential 
whispers.  In  spite  of  the  silence  in  which  her  lifc  was  spent, 
the  cause  of  hor  ill-heaith  was  no  secret.  She  was  still  but  a 
giri  in  spite  of  her  marriage;  the  slightest  glancc  threw  her 
into  confusion.  In  her  endeavor  not  to  blush,  she  was  always 
laughing,  always  apparently  in  high  spirits;  she  would  ncvcr 
admit  that  she  was  not  perfectly  well,  and  anticipatcd  ques- 
tions as  to  her  hcalth  by  shame-strickcn  subterfuges. 

In  1817,  however,  an  event  took  place  which  did  raucli  to 
allcviate  Julie's  hitherto  déplorable  existence.  A  daughter 
was  born  to  her,  and  she  detcrmined  to  nurse  her  child  hcr- 
self.  For  two  years  motherhood,  its  all-absorbing  raultiplicity 
of  carcs  and  anxious  joys,  madc  lifc  less  hard  for  her.  She  and 
her  husband  livcd  necessarily  apart.  lier  physicians  pre- 
dictcd  improvcd  hcalth,  but  the  Marquise  lierself  put  no 
faith  in  thèse  augurics  based  on  theory.  Perhaps,  like  many 
a  one  for  whoni  life  has  lost  its  sweetness,  she  lookcd  forward 
to  death  as  a  happy  termination  of  the  drama. 

But  with  the  beginning  of  the  year  1811)  life  grew  barder 
than  ever.  Even  while  she  congratulated  herself  upon  the 
négative  happiness  which  she  had  contrived  to  win,  she  caught 
a  terrifying  glimpse  of  yawning  depths  below  it.  She  had 
passed  by  degrees  out  of  her  husband's  life.  lier  fine 
tact  and  her  prudence  told  her  that  misfortune  must  corne, 
and  that  not  singly,  of  this  cooling  of  an  affection  already 
lukewarm  and  wholly  selfish.  Sure  though  she  was  of  her 
ascendency  over  Victor,  and  certain  as  she  felt  of  bis  unalter- 
able  esteem,  she  dreaded  the  influence  of  unbridled  passions 
upon  a  head  so  empty,  so  full  of  rash  self-conceit. 
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Julie's  friends  often  found  her  absorbed  in  prolonged  mus- 
ings;  the  less  clairvoyant  araong  them  would  jestingly  ask 
her  what  she  ^A'as  thinking  about,  as  if  a  young  wife  would 
think  of  nothing  but  frivolity,  as  if  there  were  not  almost 
always  a  dcpth  of  scriousness  in  a  mother's  thoughts. 
TJnbappiness,  like  grcat  happiness,  inducos  dreaming.  Somc- 
times  as  Julie  playcd  with  her  littlc  Hélène,  she  would  gaze 
darkly  at  her^  giving  no  reply  to  the  childish  questions  in 
which  a  mother  dclights,  questioning  the  présent  and  the 
future  as  to  the  destiny  of  this  little  one.  Then  some  sudden 
recollection  would  bring  back  the  scène  of  the  review  at  the 
Tuileries  and  till  lier  eyes  with  toars.  lier  father's  prophétie 
warnings  rang  in  her  ears,  and  conscience  reproached  her 
that  she  had  not  rccognized  its  wisdom.  lier  troubles  had 
ail  corne  of  her  own  wayward  folly,  and  often  she  knew  not 
which  among  so  niany  was  the  hardest  to  bear.  The  sweet 
treasures  of  lier  soûl  were  unheeded,  and  not  only  so,  she 
could  never  succeed  in  niaking  her  husband  understand  her, 
even  in  the  comnionest  everyday  tliings.  Just  as  the  power  to 
love  developed  and  grew  strong  and  active,  a  legitimate 
channel  for  the  affections  of  her  nature  was  denied  her,  and 
Avcdded  love  was  extinguished  in  grave  ph}sical  and  mental 
sufferings.  Add  to  this  that  she  now  felt  for  lier  husband 
that  pity  closely  bordcring  upon  contempt,  which  -withers  ail 
affection  at  last.  Even  if  she  had  not  learned  from  con- 
versations with  some  of  her  friends,  from  examples  in  life, 
from  sundry  occurrences  in  the  great  world,  that  love  can 
bring  ineffable  bliss,  her  own  wounds  would  bave  taught  her  to 
divine  the  pure  and  deep  happiness  which  binds  two  kindred 
soûls  each  to  each. 

In  the  picture  which  her  memory  traced  of  the  past, 
Arthur's  frank  face  stood  out  daily  nobler  and  purer;  it  was 
but  a  flash,  for  upon  that  recollection  she  dared  not  dwell. 
The  young  Englishman's  shy,  silent  love  for  her  was  the  one 
event  since  her  marriage  which  had  left  a  lingering  sweetness 
in  her  darkened  and  lonely  heart.  It  niay  be  that  ail  the 
blighted  hopes,  ail  the  frustrated  longings  which  gradually 
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cloudcd  Julic's  mind,  gathered,  by  a  not  unnatural  trick  of 
imagination,  about  this  man — whoso  manners,  sentiments, 
and  character  seemed  to  hâve  so  much  in  common  with  her 
own.  This  idea  still  presented  itself  to  her  mind  fitfully 
and  vaguely,  like  a  dream  ;  yet  from  that  drcani,  which  always 
ended  in  a  sigh,  Julie  awoke  to  greater  wretchedness,  to 
kccner  consciousness  of  the  latent  anguish  brooding  beneath 
her  imaginary  bliss. 

Occasionally  her  sclf-pity  took  wilder  and  more  daring 
flights.  She  determined  to  hâve  happiness  at  any  cost;  but 
still  more  often  she  lay  a  helpless  victim  of  an  indescribable 
numbing  stupor,  the  words  she  hcard  had  no  mcaning  to  her, 
or  the  thoughts  which  arose  in  her  mind  werc  so  vague  and 
indistinct  that  she  eould  not  find  language  to  express  them. 
Balked  of  the  wishes  of  her  hoart,  realities  jarred  harshly 
upon  lier  girlish  dreams  of  life,  but  she  was  obliged  to  dcvour 
her  tears.  To  wliom  could  she  make  complaint  ?  Of  whom 
be  understood  ?  She  possessed,  moreovcr,  that  highcst  degree 
of  woman's  sensitive  pride,  the  cxquisitc  dolicacy  of  feoling 
which  silences  useless  complainings  and  déclines  to  use  an 
advantage  to  gain  a  triumph  whicii  can  only  huiniliatc  both 
Victor  and  vanquishod. 

Julie  tricd  to  cndow  M.  d'Aiglcmont  with  her  own  abilities 
and  virtues,  flattering  hcrself  that  thus  she  might  cnjoy  the 
happiness  lacking  in  her  lot.  Ail  her  woman's  ingenuity 
and  tact  was  cmployed  in  making  the  best  of  the  situation; 
pure  waste  of  pains  unsuspected  by  him,  whom  she  thus 
strcngthcned  in  his  despotism.  Thcre  were  moments  when 
misery  bocame  an  intoxication,  expolling  ail  idcns,  ail  self- 
coutrol;  but,  fortunately,  sincère  pioty  always  brought  her 
back  to  one  suprême  hope;  she  found  a  refuge  in  the  belief 
in  a  future  life,  a  wonderful  thought  which  enabled  her  to 
take  up  her  painfnl  task  afrcsh.  No  dation  of  victory  fol- 
lowed  those  terrible  inward  battles  and  throes  of  anguish; 
no  one  knew  of  those  long  hours  of  sadness;  her  haggard 
glances  met  no  response  from  human  eyes,  and  during  the 
brief  moments  snatched  by  chance  for  weeping,  her  bitter 
tears  fell  unheeded  and  in  solitude. 
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One  evening  in  January  1820,  the  Marquise  bccame  aware 
of  the  full  gravity  of  the  crisis,  gradually  brought  on  by 
force  of  circumstances.  When  a  husband  and  wife  know 
each  other  thoroughly,  and  their  relation  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  use  and  wont,  when  the  wife  has  learned  to  in- 
terpret  every  slightest  sign,  when  her  quick  insight  discerns 
thoughts  and  facts  which  her  husband  keeps  from  her,  a 
chance  word,  or  a  remark  so  carelessly  let  fall  in  the  first 
instance,  seems,  upon  subséquent  reflection,  like  the  swift 
breaking  out  of  light.  A  wife  not  seldom  suddenly  awakes 
upon  the  brink  of  a  précipice  or  in  the  depths  of  the  abyss  ; 
and  thus  it  was  with  the  Marquise.  She  was  feeling  glad 
to  hâve  been  left  to  herself  for  some  days,  when  the  rcal 
reason  of  her  solitude  flashed  upon  her.  lier  husband,  whether 
fickle  and  tired  of  her,  or  generous  and  full  of  pity  for  her, 
was  hers  no  longer. 

In  the  moment  of  that  discovery  she  forgot  herself,  her 
sacrifices,  ail  that  she  had  passed  through,  she  remembered 
only  that  she  was  a  mother.  Looking  forward,  she  thought 
of  lier  daughter's  fortune,  of  the  future  welfare  of  the  one 
créature  through  whom  some  gleams  of  happiness  came  to 
her,  of  her  Hélène,  the  only  possession  which  bound  her  to 
life. 

Then  Julie  wished  to  live  to  save  her  child  from  a  step- 
mother's  terrible  thraldom,  which  might  crush  her  darling's 
life.  Upon  this  new  vision  of  threatened  possibilities  fol- 
lowed  one  of  those  paroxysms  of  thought  at  fever-heat  which 
consume  whole  years  of  life. 

Henceforward  husband  and  wife  were  doomed  to  be  sepa- 
rated  by  a  whole  world  of  thought,  and  ail  the  weight  of  that 
world  she  must  bear  alone.  Hitherto  she  had  felt  sure  that 
Victor  loved  lier,  in  so  far  as  he  could  be  said  to  love  ;  she  had 
been  the  slave  of  pleasures  which  she  did  not  share;  to-day 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  she  purchased  his  content- 
ment  with  her  tears  was  hers  no  longer.  She  was  alone  in  the 
world,  nothing  was  left  to  her  now  but  a  choice  of  evils.  In 
the  calm  stillness  of  the  night  her  despondency  drained  her 
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of  ail  her  strength.  Shc  rose  from  her  sofa  beside  the  dying 
fire,  and  stood  in  the  lamplight  gazing,  dry-eyed,  at  her  child, 
when  M.  d'Aiglemont  came  in.  He  was  in  high  spirits. 
Julie  callcd  to  him  to  admire  Hélène  as  she  lay  asleep,  but  he 
met  his  wife's  cnthusiasm  with  a  commonplaco: 

"Ail  children  are  nice  at  that  âge." 

He  closed  the  curtains  about  the  cot  after  a  careless  kiss 
on  the  child's  forehead.  Then  he  turned  his  eyes  on  Julie, 
took  her  hand  and  drew  her  to  sit  beside  him  on  the  sofa, 
wherc  she  had  boon  fiitting  with  such  dark  thoughts  surging 
up  in  her  mind. 

"You  are  looking  very  handsonie  to-night,  Mme.  d'Aigle- 
mont,"  he  exclaimed,  with  the  gaiety  intoh-rablo  to  the  Mar- 
quise, who  knew  its  eniptiness  so  well. 

"Where  hâve  you  spent  the  evening?"  .she  a.<ked,  with  a  pre- 
tence  of  complète  indilTe renée. 

"At  Mme.  de  Sérizy's." 

lie  had  taken  up  a  fire-screen,  and  was  looking  intently 
at  the  gauze.  He  had  not  noticed  the  traces  of  tears  on  his 
wife's  face.  Julie  shuddered.  Words  could  not  express  the 
overflowing  torrent  of  tlioughts  wliich  must  bc  forced  down 
into  iniicr  depths. 

"Mme.  de  Sérizy  is  giving  a  concert  on  Monday,  and  is 
dying  for  you  to  go.  You  hâve  not  been  anywhere  for  some 
time  past,  and  that  is  cnougli  to  set  her  longing  to  sec  you  at 
her  house.  She  is  a  good-natured  wonian,  and  very  fond  of 
you.  I  shouhl  be  ghid  if  you  would  go;  I  ail  but  promised 
that  you  should " 

"I  will  go." 

There  was  something  so  penetrating,  so  significant  in  the 
tones  of  Julie's  voice,  in  her  accent,  in  the  glance  that  went 
with  the  words,  that  Victor,  startled  out  of  his  indifférence, 
stared  at  his  wife  in  astonishment. 

That  was  ail.  Julie  had  guessed  that  it  was  Mme.  de 
Sérizy  who  had  stolen  her  husband's  heart  from  her.  lier 
brooding  despair  benumbed  her.  She  appcared  to  be  deeply 
interested  in  the  tire.     Victor  meanwhile  still  played  w^ith  the 
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fire-screon.  He  lookcd  bored,  like  a  man  who  bas  enjoyed 
biniself  elsewbcre,  and  brougbt  home  the  conséquent  lassi- 
tude. He  yawned  once  or  twice,  tben  be  took  up  a  candie 
in  one  band,  and  with  tbe  otber  languidly  sougbt  bis  wife's 
neck  for  tbe  usual  embrace;  but  Julie  stooped  and  received 
tbe  good-nigbt  kiss  upon  ber  forehcad;  tbe  formai,  loveless 
grimace  seemed  bateful  to  ber  at  tliat  moment. 

As  soon  as  tbe  door  closed  upon  Victor,  bis  wife  sank  into 
a  seat.  Her  limbs  tottered  beneatb  lier,  she  burst  into  tears. 
None  but  tbose  wbo  bave  endured  tbe  torture  of  some  such 
scène  can  fully  understand  the  anguish  that  it  means,  or 
divine  tbe  borror  of  the  long-drawn  tragedy  arising  out  of  it. 

Tbose  simple,  foolish  words,  the  silence  that  followed  be- 
tween  tbe  husband  and  wiie,  the  ]\Iarquis'  gesture  and  ex- 
pression, the  way  in  which  he  sat  before  tbe  fire,  his  attitude 
as  he  made  that  futile  attempt  to  put  a  kiss  on  bis  wife's 
throat, — ail  thèse  things  made  up  a  dark  bour  for  Julie,  and 
tbe  catastrophe  of  the  drama  of  ber  sad  and  lonely  life.  In 
her  madness  she  knelt  down  before  the  sofa,  burying  ber  face 
in  it  to  shut  out  everything  from  sight,  and  prayed  to 
Ileaven,  putting  a  new  significance  into  tbe  words  of  the 
cvening  prayer,  till  it  bccame  a  cry  from  the  deptbs  of  ber 
own  soûl,  which  would  bave  gone  to  ber  husband's  heart  if  he 
had  beard  it. 

The  following  week  she  spent  in  deep  thought  for  her 
future,  utterly  overwbelmed  by  this  new  trouble.  She  made 
a  study  of  it,  trying  to  discovcr  a  way  to  regain  ber  ascendency 
over  tbe  ]\Iarquis,  scheming  how  to  live  long  enough  to  watch 
over  her  daugbter's  bappiness,  yet  to  live  true  to  her  own 
heart.  Tben  she  made  up  her  mind.  She  would  stniggle 
with  ber  rival.  She  would  sbine  once  more  in  society.  She 
would  feign  the  love  which  she  could  no  longer  feel,  she  would 
captivate  her  husband's  fancy;  and  when  she  had  lured  him 
into  her  power,  she  would  coquet  with  him  like  a  capricious 
mistress  who  takes  delight  in  tormenting  a  lover.  This  bate- 
ful strategy  was  the  only  possible  way  out  of  her  troubles. 
In  this  way  she  would  become  mistress  of  the  situation;  she 
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woiild  prescribe  hcr  own  siiffcrings  at  lier  good  pleasure,  and 
reduce  them  by  enslaving  hcr  hiisband,  and  bringing  him 
inider  a  tyrannous  yoke.  She  felt  not  the  slightcst  remorse 
for  the  hard  life  which  he  should  lead.  At  a  bound  she 
reached  cold,  calculating  indifférence — for  her  daughter's 
sake.  She  had  gained  a  suddcn  insight  into  the  treacherous, 
lying  arts  of  degraded  women;  the  wiles  of  coquetry,  the  re- 
volting  cunning  -which  arouses  such  profound  hatred  in  men 
at  the  mère  suspicion  of  innate  corruption  in  a  woman. 

Julie's  féminine  vanity,  her  interests,  and  a  vague  désire  to 
inflict  punishment,  ail  wrought  unconsciously  with  the 
niother's  love  within  her  to  force  her  into  a  path  where  new 
sufferings  awaited  her.  But  her  nature  was  too  noble,  her 
mind  too  fastidious,  and,  above  ail  things,  too  open,  to  be 
the  accomplicc  of  thèse  frauds  for  very  long.  Accustoraed 
as  she  was  to  self-scnitiny,  at  the  first  step  in  vice — for  vice  it 
was — the  cry  of  conscience  must  inevitably  drown  the  clamor 
of  the  passions  and  of  selfishness.  Indecd,  in  a  young  wife 
whose  heart  is  still  pure,  whose  love  lias  never  been  mated, 
the  very  sentiment  of  motherhood  is  overpowered  by  modesty. 
i\Iodcsty;  is  not  ail  womanhood  sunimcd  up  in  tliat?  But 
just  now  Julie  would  not  sec  any  danger,  anytliing  wrong, 
in  hcr  new  life. 

She  went  to  ^Ime.  do  Sérizy's  concert.  lier  rival  had  cx- 
pected  to  see  a  pallid,  drooping  woman.  The  Marquise  wore 
rouge,  and  api)earcd  in  ail  the  splendor  of  a  toilet  which 
onhancod  her  beauty. 

^Imc.  de  Sérizy  was  one  of  those  women  wlio  claim  to  ex- 
ercise a  sort  of  sway  ovcr  fashions  and  society  in  Paris;  she 
issued  her  decrees,  saw  them  rcceivcd  in  lier  own  circle,  and 
it  soemed  to  her  that  ail  the  world  obeyed  them.  She  aspired 
to  epigram,  she  set  up  for  an  authority  in  matters  of  taste. 
Litcrature,  politics,  men  and  women,  ail  alike  were  submitted 
to  hcr  censorship,  and  the  lady  herself  appeared  to  defy  the 
censorsliip  of  others.  Her  bouse  was  in  every  respect  a  model 
of  good  taste. 

Julie  triumphed  over  the  Countess  in  her  own  salon,  fillcd 
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as  it  was  with  beautiful  womcn  and  womon  of  fashion.  Julie's 
liveliness  and  sparkling  wit  gathcred  ail  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  men  in  the  rooms  abolit  her.  Her  costume  was 
faultless,  for  the  despair  of  the  woraen,  who  one  and  ail 
envied  her  the  fashion  of  her  dress,  and  attributed  the 
moulded  outline  of  her  bodice  to  the  genius  of  some  unknown 
drcssmaker,  for  women  would  rather  believe  in  miracles 
worked  by  the  science  of  chiffons  than  in  the  grâce  and  per- 
fection of  the  form  beneath. 

When  Julie  went  to  the  piano  to  sing  Desdemona's  song, 
the  men  in  the  rooms  flocked  about  her  to  hear  the  celebrated 
voice  so  long  mute,  and  there  was  a  deep  silence.  The 
Marquise  saw  the  heads  clustered  thickly  in  the  doorways, 
saw  ail  cyes  turncd  upon  her,  and  a  sharp  thrill  of  excitement 
quivered  through  her.  She  looked  for  her  husband,  gave 
him  a  coquettish  side-glance,  and  it  pleased  lier  to  see  that 
his  vanity  was  gratified  to  no  small  degree.  In  the  joy  of  tri- 
umph  she  sang  the  first  part  of  Al  piu  salice.  Her  audience 
was  enrapturcd.  Xever  had  Malibran  nor  Pasta  sung  with 
expression  and  intonation  so  perfect.  But  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  part  she  glanccd  over  the  listening  groups  and 
saw — Arthur.  He  never  took  his  cyes  from  her  face.  A 
quick  shudder  thrilled  through  her,  and  her  voice  faltered. 
Ûp  hurried  Mme.  de  Sérizy  from  her  place. 

"What  is  it,  dear?  Oh!  poor  little  thing  !  she  is  in  such 
weak  health;  I  was  so  afraid  when  I  saw  her  begin  a  pièce 
Bo  far  beyond  her  strength." 

The  song  was  interrupted.  Julie  was  vexed.  She  had  not 
courage  to  sing  any  longer,  and  submitted  to  her  rival's 
treacherous  sympathy.  There  was  a  whisper  among  the 
women.  The  incident  led  to  discussions;  they  guessed  that 
the  struggle  had  begun  between  the  Marquise  and  Mme.  de 
Sérizy,  and  their  tongues  did  not  spare  the  latter. 

Julie's  strange,  perturbing  presentiments  were  suddenly 
realized.  Through  her  préoccupation  with  Arthur  she  had 
loved  to  imagine  that  with  that  gentle,  refined  face  he  must 
remain  faithful  to  his  first  love.     There  were  times  when  she 
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felt  proud  that  this  idéal,  pure,  and  passionate  yoimg  love 
should  hâve  been  hors;  the  passion  of  the  yoimg  lover  whose 
thonghts  are  ail  for  her  to  whom  he  dedicates  everj'  moment 
of  his  life,  who  blushes  as  a  woman  blushes,  thinks  as  a 
woman  might  think,  forgetting  ambition,  famé,  and  fortune 
in  dévotion  to  his  love, — she  need  never  fear  a  rival.  Ail 
thèse  things  she  had  fondly  and  idly  dreamed  of  Arthur;  now 
ail  at  once  it  seemed  to  her  that  her  dream  had  come  true.  In 
the  young  P]nglishnian's  half-fcminine  face  she  read  the  same 
deep  thoughts,  the  same  pensive  melancholy,  the  same  passive 
acquiescence  in  a  painful  lot,  and  an  endurance  like  her  own. 
She  saw  herself  in  him.  Trouble  and  sadness  are  the  most 
éloquent  of  love's  interpreters,  and  response  is  marvelously 
swift  between  two  sufTering  créatures,  for  in  them  the  powers 
of  intuition  and  of  assimihition  of  facts  and  idcas  are  well- 
nigh  unerring  and  perfect.  So  with  the  violence  of  the  sliock 
the  Marquise's  eyes  were  opened  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
future  danger.  She  was  only  too  glad  to  find  a  pretext  for 
her  nervousness  in  her  chronic  ill-health,  and  willingly  sub- 
mitted  to  be  overwhelmed  by  Mme.  de  Sérizy's  insidious  com- 
passion. 

That  incident  of  the  song  causcd  talk  and  discus.-^ion  which 
differed  with  the  various  groups.  Some  pitied  Julie's  fate, 
and  regretted  that  such  a  renuirkable  woman  was  lost  to 
Society;  other.s  fell  to  wondering  what  the  cause  of  lier  ill- 
health  and  seclusion  could  be. 

"Well,  now,  my  dear  Eonquerolles,"  said  the  Marquis,  ad- 
dressing  Mme.  de  Sérizy's  brother,  "you  used  to  envy  me  my 
good  fortune,  and  you  used  to  blâme  me  for  my  infidelities. 
Pshaw,  you  would  not  find  much  to  envy  in  my  lot  if,  like 
me,  you  had  a  pretty  wife  so  fragile  that  for  the  past  two 
years  you  might  not  so  much  as  kiss  her  hand  for  fear  of 
damaging  her.  Do  not  you  encumber  yourself  with  one  of 
thèse  fragile  ornaments,  only  fit  to  put  in  a  glass  case,  so 
brittle  and  so  costly  that  you  are  always  obliged  to  be  careful 
of  them.  They  tell  me  that  you  are  afraid  of  snow  or  wet 
for  that  fine  horse  of  yours;  how  often  do  you  ride  him? 
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That  is  just  my  own  case.  It  is  truc  lliat  my  wife  gives  me 
no  ground  for  jcalousy,  but  my  marriage  is  a  purely  orna- 
mcntal  business;  if  you  think  that  I  am  a  married  man,  you 
are  grossly  mistaken.  So  there  is  some  excuse  for  my  un- 
faithfulness.  I  should  dearly  like  to  know  what  you  gentle- 
men who  laugh  at  me  would  do  in  my  place.  Not  many  men 
would  be  so  considerate  as  I  am.  I  am  sure,"  (hère  he 
lowered  bis  voice)  "that  Mme.  d'Aiglemont  suspects  nothing. 
And  then,  of  course,  I  bave  no  right  to  complain  at  ail  ;  I 
am  very  well  off.  Only  there  is  nothing  more  trying  for 
a  man  who  feels  things  than  the  sight  of  suffering  in  a  poor 
créature  to  whom  you  are  attached " 

"You  must  bave  a  ver}^  sensitive  nature,  then,"  said  M.  de 
Ronquerolles,  "for  you  are  not  often  at  home." 

Laughter  followed  on  the  friendly  epigram  ;  but  Arthur, 
who  made  one  of  the  group,  maintained  a  frigid  imper- 
turbability  in  his  quality  of  an  English  gentleman  who  takes 
gravity  for  the  very  basis  of  his  being.  D'Aiglemont's 
eccentric  confidence,  no  doubt,  had  kindled  some  kind  of  hope 
in  Arthur,  for  he  stood  patiently  awaiting  an  opportunity 
of  a  Word  with  the  Marquis.     Ile  had  not  to  wait  long. 

"My  Lord  Marquis,"  he  said,  "I  am  unspeakably  pained  to 
see  the  state  of  Mme.  d'Aigleraont's  health.  I  do  not  think 
that  you  would  talk  jestingly  about  it  if  you  knew  that  uuless 
she  adopts  a  certain  course  of  treatment  she  must  die  miser- 
ably.  If  I  use  this  language  to  you,  it  is  because  I  am  in  a 
manner  justified  in  using  it,  for  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  can 
save  Mme.  d'Aiglemont's  life  and  restore  her  to  health  and 
happiness.  It  is  odd,  no  doubt,  that  a  man  of  my  rank  should 
be  a  physician,  yet  nevertheless  chance  determined  that  I 
should  study  medieine.  I  find  life  dull  enough  hère,"  he 
continued,  affecting  a  cold  selfishness  to  gain  his  ends,  "it 
makes  no  différence  to  me  whether  I  spend  my  time  and 
travel  for  the  benefit  of  a  suffering  fellow-creature,  or  waste 
it  in  Paris  on  some  nonsense  or  other.  It  is  very,  very  seldom 
that  a  cure  is  completed  in  thèse  complaints,  for  they  require 
constant  care,   time,   and  patience,   and,   above   ail   things. 
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money.  Travel  is  ncodcd,  and  a  punctilious  following  ont  of 
prescriptions,  by  no  means  unpleasant,  and  varied  daily.  Two 
gentlemen"  (laying  a  stress  on  the  word  in  its  English  sensé) 
"can  understand  eaeh  other.  I  give  yoii  warning  tliat  if  you 
accept  my  proposai,  you  shall  be  a  judge  of  my  conduet  at 
ever>'  moment.  I  will  do  nothing  without  consulting  you, 
without  your  superintendence,  and  I  will  answer  for  the 
suceess  of  ray  mcthod  if  you  will  consent  to  follow  it.  Yes, 
unless  you  wish  to  be  ^Inie.  d' Aiglcmont's  husband  no  longer, 
and  that  before  long,"  he  added  in  tho  Marquis'  ear. 

The  Marquis  laughed.  "One  thing  is  certain — that  only 
an  Hnglishnian  could  make  me  such  an  extraordinary  pro- 
posai," he  said.  "Permit  me  to  leave  it  unaccepted  and  unre- 
jected.  I  will  think  it  over;  and  my  wife  must  be  consulted 
first  in  any  case." 

Julie  had  returnod  to  tho  piano.  Tins  tiine  ?ho  sang 
a  song  from  Seniimniide,  Son  regina,  son  giicrriera,  and  tho 
whole  room  applauded,  a  stiflcd  outburst  of  wellbred  acclama- 
tion which  proved  that  the  Faubourg  Saint-Gcnnain  had  hcen 
roused  to  enthusiasm  by  her  singing. 

The  cvcning  was  over.  D'Aiglemont  brought  his  wife 
lionic,  and  Julie  saw  with  uncasy  satisfaction  that  her  first 
attcmpt  had  at  once  becn  succcssful.  lier  husband  had  been 
roused  out  of  indifTerencc  by  the  part  which  shc  had  played, 
and  now  he  meant  to  honor  her  with  such  a  passing  fancy  as 
he  might  bestow  u})on  some  opéra  nymph.  It  amused  Julie 
that  she,  a  virtuous  marriod  woman,  should  be  treated  thus. 
She  tried  to  play  with  her  power,  but  at  the  outset  her  kind- 
ness  broke  down  once  more,  and  she  received  the  most  terrible 
of  ail  the  lessons  held  in  store  for  her  by  fate. 

Betwcen  two  and  three  o'elock  in  the  morning  Julie  sat  up, 
sombre  and  moody,  beside  her  sleeping  husband,  in  the  room 
dimly  lighted  by  the  flickering  lamp.  Deep  silence  prevailed. 
Her  agony  of  remorse  had  lasted  near  an  liour;  how  bitter 
her  tears  had  been  nonc  perhaps  can  realize  save  women  who 
hâve  knovvn  such  an  expérience  as  hers.  Only  such  natures 
as  Julie's  can  feel  her  loathing  for  a  calculated  carcss,  the 
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horror  of  a  loveless  kiss,  of  the  heart's  apostasy  followed 
by  dolorous  prostitution.  She  despised  herself;  she  cursed 
marriage.  She  could  hâve  longed  for  death;  perhaps  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  cr}'  from  her  child,  she  would  hâve  sprung 
from  the  window  and  dashed  herself  upon  the  pavement. 
M.  d'Aiglemont  slept  on  peacefully  at  her  side;  his  wife's  hot 
dropping  tears  did  not  waken  him. 

But  next  niorning  Julie  could  be  gay.  She  made  a  great 
effort  to  look  happy,  to  hide,  not  her  melancholy,  as  hereto- 
fore,  but  an  insuperable  loathing.  From  that  day  she  no 
longer  regarded  herself  as  a  blameless  wife.  Had  she  not 
been  false  to  herself  ?  Why  should  she  not  play  a  double  part 
in  the  future,  and  display  astounding  depths  of  eunning  in 
deeeiving  her  husband?  In  her  there  lay  a  hitherto  undis- 
covered  latent  depravity,  lacking  only  opportunity,  and  her 
marriage  was  the  cause. 

Even  now  she  had  asked  herself  why  she  should  struggle 
with  love,  when,  with  her  heart  and  her  whole  nature  in  revolt, 
she  gave  herself  to  the  husband  whom  she  loved  no  longer. 
Perhaps,  who  knows?  some  pièce  of  fallacious  reasoning, 
some  bit  of  spécial  pleading,  lies  at  the  root  of  ail  sins,  of  ail 
crimes.  How  shall  society  exist  unless  every  individual  of 
which  it  is  composed  will  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  of  in- 
clination demanded  by  its  laws?  If  you  accept  the  benefits 
of  civilized  society,  do  you  not  by  implication  engage  to  ob- 
serve the  conditions,  the  conditions  of  its  very  existence?  And 
yet,  starving  wretches,  compelled  to  respect  the  laws  of  prop- 
erty,  are  not  less  to  be  pitied  than  women  whose  natural  in- 
stincts and  sensitiveness  are  turned  to  so  many  avenues  of 
pain. 

A  few  day  after  that  scène  of  which  the  secret  lay  buried 
in  the  midnight  couch,  d'Aiglemont  introduced  Lord  Gren- 
ville.  Julie  gave  the  guest  a  stiffly  polite  réception,  which 
did  crédit  to  her  powers  of  dissimulation.  Resolutely  she 
silenced  her  heart,  veiled  her  eyes,  steadied  her  voiee,  and  so 
kept  her  future  in  her  own  hands.  Then,  when  by  thèse  de- 
vices,  this  innate  woman-craft,  as  it  may  be  called,  she  had 
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discovered  the  full  ex  lent  of  the  love  which  she  inspired,  Mme. 
d'Aiglemont  welcomed  the  hope  of  a  speedy  cure,  and  no 
longer  opposed  her  husband,  who  pressed  her  to  accept  the 
yoiing  doctor's  offer.  Yet  she  declined  to  trust  herself  with 
Lord  Grenville  until,  after  some  further  study  of  his  words 
and  manner,  she  could  feel  certain  that  he  had  sufficient 
generosity  to  endure  his  pain  in  silence.  She  had  absolute 
power  over  him,  and  she  had  begun  to  abuse  that  power 
already.     Was  she  not  a  woraan? 

^lontcontour  is  an  old  manor-house  built  upon  the  sandy 
cliiî"s  above  the  Loire,  not  far  from  the  bridge  where  Julie's 
journcy  was  interrupted  in  1814.  It  is  a  picturesque,  white 
château,  with  turrets  covered  with  fine  stone  carving  like 
Mechlin  lace;  a  château  such  as  you  often  sce  in  Touraine, 
spick  and  span,  iv}-  clad,  standing  among  its  groves  of  mul- 
berry  trees  and  vineyards,  with  its  hollow  walks,  its  stone 
balustrades,  and  cellars  mined  in  the  rock  escarpments 
mirrored  in  the  Loire.  The  roofs  of  Montcontour  gleam  in 
the  sun;  the  whole  land  glows  in  the  burning  beat.  Traces  of 
the  romantic  charm  of  Spain  and  the  south  hover  about  the 
enchanting  spot.  The  brceze  brings  the  scent  of  bell  flowers 
and  golden  broom,  the  air  is  soft,  ail  about  you  lies  a  sunny 
land,  a  land  which  casts  its  drcamy  spell  over  your  soûl,  a 
land  of  languor  and  of  soft  désire,  a  fair,  sweet-scented 
country,  where  pain  is  lulled  to  sleep  and  passion  wakes. 
Xo  heart  is  cold  for  long  beneath  its  clear  sky,  beside  its 
sparkling  waters.  One  ambition  dies  after  another,  and  you 
sink  into  a  serene  content  and  repose,  as  the  sun  sinks  at  the 
end  of  the  day  swathed  about  with  purple  and  azuré. 

One  warra  August  evening  in  1821  two  people  were  climb- 
ing  the  paths  eut  in  the  crags  above  the  château,  doubtless 
for  the  sake  of  the  view  from  the  heights  above.  The  two 
were  Julie  and  Lord  Grenville,  but  this  Julie  seemed  to  be 
a  new  créature.  The  unmistakable  color  of  health  glowed  in 
her  face.  Overflowing  vitality  had  brought  a  light  into  her 
eyes,  which  sparkled  through  a  moist  film  with  that  liquid 
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brightnoss  wliich  givos  sucli  irrosistiblo  charm  to  thc  eyes 
of  childron.  Shc  was  radiant  wilh  smiles;  sho  felt  the  joy  of 
living  and  ail  tho  possibilitics  of  lifo.  From  the  vcry  way  in 
which  sho  lifted  hor  littlc  feet,  it  was  casy  to  see  that  no  suirer- 
ing  tranmielod  lier  lightest  niovenionts;  there  was  no  heavi- 
ness  nor  languor  in  lier  eyos,  lier  voice,  as  heretofore.  Undor 
the  wliite  silk  sunsliade  which  screened  lier  from  the  hot  sun- 
light, she  looked  like  sonie  young  bride  beneath  her  veil,  or  a 
maiden  wailing  to  yield  to  the  niagical  enchantments  of  Love. 

Arthur  led  lier  witli  a  lover's  care,  helping  her  up  the  patii- 
way  as  if  she  liad  bcen  a  cliild,  fiuding  the  smoothest  ways, 
nvoiding  the  stones  for  lier,  bidding  lier  see  glimpses  of 
distance,  or  sonic  flowcr  besido  the  path,  al  ways  \vitli  the  un- 
failing  goodness,  the  sanio  délicate  design  in  ail  that  he  did, 
the  intuitive  sensé  of  tliis  woman's  wellbeing  seenied  to  be 
innate  in  him,  and  as  niuch,  nay,  perhaps  more,  a  part  of  his 
bcing  as  the  puise  of  his  own  life. 

The  patient  and  her  doctor  wcnt  step  for  step.  There  was 
nothing  strange  for  Ihein  in  a  synî]iatliy  which  seenicd  to  hâve 
existed  sincc  the  day  when  first  they  walked  together.  One 
will  swaycd  them  botli;  they  stoppcd  as  their  sensés  received 
the  same  impression  ;  cvcry  word  and  every  glance  told  of  the 
same  thought  in  eithcr  niind.  They  liad  climbed  up  through 
the  vincyards,  and  now  they  turned  to  sit  on  one  of  the  long 
wliite  siones,  quarried  ont  of  the  caves  in  the  hillside;  but 
Julie  stood  awhile  gazing  ont  over  the  landscape. 

"What  a  beautiful  countr)'  !"  she  cried.  "Let  us  put  up  a 
tent  and  live  hère.     Victor,  Victor,  do  corne  up  hère  !'' 

M.  d'Aigleniont  answered  by  a  halloo  from  below.  He 
did  not,  however,  hurry  himself,  mcrely  giving  his  wife  a 
glance  from  tiine  to  time  when  the  windings  of  the  path  gave 
him  a  glimpse  of  lier.  Julie  breathed  the  air  with  delight. 
She  looked  up  at  Arthur,  giving  him  one  of  those  subtle 
glauces  in  which  a  élever  woiiiau  can  put  the  whole  of  her 
thought. 

"Ah,  1  should  like  to  live  hère  always,"  she  said.  "Would 
it  be  possible  to  tire  of  this  beautiful  valley? — What  is  the 
picturcsque  river  called,  do  you  know  ?'' 
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"That  is  thc  Cisc." 

"The  Cise,"  she  repeated.  "And  ail  this  country  below, 
before  us?" 

"Those  are  the  low  hills  above  thc  Cher." 

"And  away  to  the  right  ?  Ah,  that  is  Tours.  Only  see  how 
fine  the  cathedral  towers  look  in  the  distance." 

She  was  silcnt,  and  Ict  fall  the  hand  which  she  had  stretchcd 
out  towards  the  view  upon  Arthur's.  Both  adniired  the  wide 
landscape  made  up  of  so  much  blended  beauty.  Xeilher  of 
thcm  spoke.  The  murniuring  voice  of  tlie  river,  the  pure  air, 
and  the  cloudless  heaven  wcre  ail  in  tune  with  their  thronging 
thoughts  and  their  youth  and  the  love  in  their  hcarts. 

"Oh  !  mon  Dieu,  how  I  love  this  country  !"  Julie  continued, 
with  growing  and  ingenuous  enthusiasm.  "You  lived  hère 
for  a  long  while,  did  you  not  ?"  she  added  after  a  pause. 

A  thrill  ran  througii  Lord  Grenville  at  lier  words. 

"It  was  down  there,"  ho  said,  in  a  melancholy  voice,  in- 
dicating  as  he  sj)oke  a  cluster  of  walnut  trces  by  the  roadside, 
"that  I,  a  prisoncr,  saw  you  for  the  first  tirae." 

"Yes,  but  even  at  that  time  I  felt  very  sad.     This  country 

looked  wild  to  nie  tlien,  but  now "     She  broke  olT,  and 

Lord  Grenville  did  not  dare  to  look  at  her. 

"Ail  this  pleasure  I  owe  to  you,"  Julie  began  at  last,  after 
a  long  silence.  "Only  the  living  can  feel  the  joy  of  life,  and 
until  now  bave  I  not  becn  dcad  to  it  ail?  You  bave  giveu 
nie  more  than  hcalth,  you  bave  made  me  feel  ail  its 
wortb " 

Womcn  hâve  an  inimitable  talent  for  giving  utterance  to 
strong  feelings  in  colorless  words  ;  a  wonian's  éloquence  lies  in 
tone  and  gcsture,  manner  and  glanée.  Lord  Grenville  hid  bis 
face  in  bis  hands,  for  bis  tears  fiUed  bis  eyes.  This  was 
Julie's  first  word  of  thanks  since  they  left  Paris  a  year  ago. 

For  a  whole  year  he  had  watched  over  the  Marquise,  putting 
bis  whole  self  into  the  task.  D'Aiglemont  seconding  hini,  he 
had  taken  lier  first  to  Aix,  then  to  la  Rochelle,  to  be  near  the 
sea.  From  moment  to  moment  hc  had  watched  the  changes 
worked  in  Julie's  shattered  constitution  by  bis  wise  and  simple 
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prescriptions.  He  had  cultivated  lier  health  as  an  enthusiastic 
gardener  might  cultivate  a  rare  flower.  Yet,  to  ail  appearance, 
the  Marquise  had  quietly  accepted  Arthur's  skill  and  care  with 
the  egoism  of  a  spoiled  Parisienne,  or  like  a  courtcsan  wlio 
lias  no  idea  of  the  cost  of  things,  nor  of  the  worth  of  a  man, 
and  judges  of  both  by  thcir  comparative  usefulness  to  her. 

The  influence  of  places  upon  us  is  a  fact  worth  remarking. 
If  melanclioly  cornes  over  us  by  the  margin  of  a  great  water, 
another  indelible  law  of  our  nature  so  orders  it  that  the  moun- 
tains  exercise  a  purifying  influence  upon  our  feelings,  and 
among  the  hills  passion  gains  in  depth  by  ail  that  it  apparently 
loses  in  vivacity.  Perhaps  it  was  the  sight  of  the  wide  country 
by  the  Loire,  the  height  of  the  fair  sloping  hillside  on  which 
the  loyers  sat,  that  induced  the  calra  bliss  of  the  moment  when 
the  wdiole  extent  of  the  passion  that  lies  beneath  a  few  insig- 
nificant-sounding  words  is  divined  for  the  first  time  with  a 
delicious  sensé  of  happiness. 

Julie  had  scarcely  spoken  the  words  which  had  moved  Lord 
Grenville  so  deeply,  when  a  caressing  breeze  ruffled  the  tree- 
tops  and  fillod  the  air  with  coolness  from  the  river;  a  few 
clouds  crossed  the  sky,  and  the  soft  cloud-shadows  brought 
out  ail  the  beauty  of  the  fair  land  below. 

Julie  turncd  away  her  head,  lest  Arthur  should  see  the  tears 
which  she  succceded  in  repressing;  his  émotion  had  spread  at 
once  to  her.  She  dried  her  eyes,  but  she  dared  not  raise  them 
lest  he  should  read  the  excess  of  joy  in  a  glance.  Her  woman's 
instinct  told  her  that  during  this  hour  of  danger  she  must 
hide  her  love  in  the  depths  of  her  heart.  Yet  silence  might 
prove  equally  dangerous,  and  Julie  saw  that  Lord  Grenville 
was  unable  to  utter  a  word.  She  went  on,  therefore,  in  a 
gentle  voice  : 

"You  are  touched  by  what  I  hâve  said.  Perhaps  such  a 
quick  outburst  of  feeling  is  the  way  in  which  a  gracions  and 
kind  nature  like  yours  reverses  a  mistaken  judgment.  You 
must  bave  thought  me  ungrateful  when  I  was  cold  and  re- 
served,  or  cynical  and  hard,  ail  through  the  journey  which, 
fortunately,  is  very  near  its  end.     I  should  not  bave  been 
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worthy  of  your  care  if  I  had  been  unable  to  appreciate  it.  I 
hâve  forgotten  nothing.  Alas  !  I  shall  forget  nothing,  not  the 
anxious  way  in  which  you  watched  over  me  as  a  mother 
watches  over  her  child,  nor,  and  above  ail  else,  the  noble 
confidence  of  our  life  as  brother  and  sister,  the  delicacy  of  your 
conduct — winning  charms,  against  which  we  women  are  de- 
fenceless.  My  lord,  it  is  ont  of  my  power  to  make  you  a 
return " 

At  those  words  Julie  hastily  moved  further  away,  and  Lord 
Grenville  made  no  attempt  to  detain  her.  She  went  to  a  rock 
not  far  away,  and  there  sat  motionless.  What  either  felt  re- 
mained  a  secret  known  to  each  alone  ;  doubtless  they  wept  in 
silence.  The  singing  of  the  birds  about  them,  so  blithe,  so 
overflowing  with  tenderness  at  sunset  time,  oould  only  increase 
the  storm  of  passion  which  had  driven  them  apart.  Nature 
took  up  their  ston-  for  them,  and  found  a  language  for  the 
love  of  which  they  did  not  darc  to  spcak. 

"And  now,  my  lord,"  said  Julie,  and  she  came  and  stood 
bcfore  Arthur  with  a  great  dignity,  which  allowcd  her  to  take 
his  hand  in  hers.  "I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  hallow  and 
purify  the  life  which  you  hâve  givcn  back  to  me.  Hère,  we 
Avill  part.  I  know,"  she  addcd,  as  she  saw  how  whito  his  face 
grew,  "I  know  that  I  am  repaying  you  for  your  dévotion  by 
requiring  of  you  a  sacrifice  cven  greater  than  any  which  you 
hâve  hitherto  made  for  me,  sacrifices  so  great  that  they  should 
receive  some  bettcr  recompense  than  this.  .  .  .  But  it 
must  be.  .  .  .  You  must  not  stay  in  France.  By  laying 
this  command  upon  you,  do  I  not  give  you  rights  which  shall 
be  held  sacred?"  she  added,  holding  his  hand  against  her 
beating  heart. 

"Yes,"  said  Arthur,  and  hc  rose. 

He  looked  in  the  direction  of  d'Aiglemont,  who  appeared 
on  the  opposite  side  of  one  of  the  hollow  walks  with  the  cliild 
in  his  arms.  He  had  scrambled  up  on  the  balustrade  by  the 
château  that  little  Plélène  might  jump  down. 

"Julie,  I  will  not  say  a  word  of  my  love  ;  we  understand 
each  other  too  well.     Deeply  and  carefully  though  I  hâve 
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hidden  the  plcasures  of  my  heart,  you  hâve  shared  thom  ail. 
I  feel  it,  I  know  it,  I  sec  it.  And  now,  at  this  moment,  as  I 
reçoive  this  delicious  proof  of  the  constant  sympathy  of  our 
hearts,  I  must  go.  .  .  .  Cunning  schemes  for  getting  rid 
of  him  hâve  crossed  my  mind  too  often  ;  the  temptation  might 
be  irrésistible  if  I  stayed  with  you." 

"I  had  the  same  thought,"  she  said,  a  look  of  pained  sur- 
prise in  her  troubled  face. 

Yet  in  her  tone  and  involuntary  shudder  thcre  was  such 
virtue,  such  certainty  of  herself,  won  in  many  a  hard-fought 
battlc  with  a  love  that  spokc  in  Julie's  tones  and  involuntary 
gcstures,  that  Lord  Grenville  stood  thrillcd  with  admiration 
of  her.  The  mcre  shadow  of  a  crime  had  boen  dispcllod  from 
that  clear  conscience.  The  religions  sentiment  enthroned  on 
the  fair  forchcad  could  not  but  drive  away  the  evil  thoughts 
that  arise  unbiddcn,  engcndcred  by  our  imperfect  nature, 
thoughts  which  make  us  aware  of  the  grandeur  and  the  périls 
of  human  destiny. 

"And  then/*'  she  said,  "I  should  bave  drawn  down  your 

scorn  upon  me,  and 1  should  bave  been  saved,"  she  added, 

and  her  eyes  fell.  "To  be  lowered  in  your  cycs,  what  is  that 
but  death?" 

For  a  moment  the  two  heroic  lovers  were  silent,  choking 
down  their  sorrow.  Good  or  ill,  it  seemed  that  their  thoughts 
were  loyally  one,  and  the  joys  in  the  depths  of  their  heart  were 
no  more  expériences  apart  than  the  pain  which  they  strove 
most  anxiously  to  hide. 

"I  bave  no  right  to  complain,"  she  said  after  a  while,  "my 
misery  is  of  my  own  making,"  and  she  raised  her  tear-filled 
eyes  to  the  sky, 

"Perhaps  you  don't  remember  it,  but  that  is  the  place  where 
we  met  each  other  for  the  iîrst  time,"  shouted  the  General 
from  below,  and  he  waved  bis  hand  towards  the  distance. 
"There,  down  yonder,  near  those  poplars  !'' 

The  Englishman  nodded  abruptly  by  way  of  answer. 

"So  I  was  bound  to  die  young  and  to  know  no  happiness," 
Julie  continued.     "Yes,  do  not  think  that  I  live.     Sorrow 
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is  just  as  fatal  as  thc  dreadfiil  disease  which  you  hâve  cured. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  am  to  blâme.  Xo.  My  love  is  stronger 
than  I  am,  and  eternal  ;  but  ail  imconseiously  it  grew  in  me  ; 
and  I  will  not  be  guilty  through  my  love.  Xevertheless, 
though  I  shall  be  faithful  to  my  conscience  as  a  wife,  to  my 
diities  as  a  mothcr,  I  will  be  no  less  faithful  to  the  instincts  of 
my  hcart.  Hear  me,"  she  cried  in  an  unsteady  voice,  'Tience- 
forth  I  belong  to  him  no  longer." 

By  a  gcsture,  dreadful  to  see  in  its  undisguised  loathing, 
she  indicatcd  hcr  hu.sband. 

"The  social  code  dcmands  that  I  should  make  his  existence 
happy/'  she  continucd.  "I  will  obcy,  I  will  bc  his  servant,  my 
dévotion  to  him  sball  bc  boundlcss  ;  but  from  to-day  I  am  a 
widow.  I  will  noithcr  be  a  prostitute  in  my  own  eyos  nor  in 
tlioso  of  tlio  world.  If  1  do  not  belong  to  M.  d'Aiglemont,  I 
will  never  belong  to  another.  You  shall  bave  nothing,  nothing 
savc  this  which  you  bave  wrung  from  me.  This  is  the  doom 
which  1  bave  passed  upon  mysclf,"  she  said,  looking  proudly 
at  him.  "And  now,  know  this — if  you  give  way  to  a  single 
crimiiial  Iboiight,  M.  d'Aiglemont's  widow  will  enter  a  cou- 
vent in  Spain  or  Italy.  By  an  evil  chance  we  bave  spokeu  of 
our  love;  perhaps  that  confession  was  bound  to  come  ;  but  our 
hcarts  must  never  vibrate  again  likc  this.  To-morrow  you 
will  receivc  a  Ictter  from  England,  and  we  shall  part,  and 
iiovcr  sec  each  othcr  again.'' 

The  effort  bad  e.xbaustcd  ail  Julie's  strcngth.  She  fclt  lier 
knees  trembling,  and  a  feeling  of  deatlily  cold  came  over  lier. 
Obcying  a  woman's  instinct,  she  sat  down,  lest  she  should 
sink  into  Arthur's  arms. 

"Julie!"  cried  Lord  Grenville. 

The  sharp  cry  rang  through  the  air  like  a  crack  of  thunder. 
Till  then  lie  could  not  speak  ;  now,  ail  the  words  which  the 
duinb  lover  could  not  utter  gathered  themselves  in  that  heart- 
rcnding  appeal. 

"Well,  what  is  wrong  with  hcr?"  asked  the  General,  who 
bad  burried  up  at  that  cry,  and  now  suddenly  confronted 
the  two. 
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"Nothing  serions,"  said  Julie,  with  that  wonderful  self- 
possession  which  a  woman's  quick-wittedness  usually  brings 
to  her  aid  when  it  is  most  called  for.  "The  ehill,  damp  air 
under  the  walnut  tree  made  me  feel  quite  faint  just  now,  and 
that  mnst  hâve  alarmed  this  doctor  of  mine.  Does  he  not 
look  on  me  as  a  very  nearly  fînished  work  of  art?  He  was 
startled,  I  suppose,  by  the  idea  of  seeing  it  destroyed."  With 
ostentations  coolness  she  took  Lord  Grenville's  arm,  smiled  at 
her  husband,  took  a  last  look  at  the  landscape,  and  went  down 
the  pathway,  drawing  her  traveling  companion  with  her. 

"This  certainly  is  the  grandest  view  that  we  hâve  seen," 
she  said;  "I  shall  never  forget  it.  Just  look,  Victor,  what 
distance,  what  an  expanse  of  country,  and  what  variety  in  it  ! 
I  hâve  fallen  in  love  with  this  landscape." 

Her  laughter  was  almost  hysterical,  but  to  her  husband 
it  sounded  natural.  She  sprang  gaily  down  into  the  hollow 
pathway  and  vanished. 

"What  ?"  she  cried,  when  they  had  lef t  M.  d'Aiglemont  far 
behind.  "So  soon?  Is  it  so  soon?  Another  moment,  and 
we  can  neither  of  us  be  ourselves  ;  we  shall  never  be  ourselves 
again,  our  life  is  over,  in  short " 

"Let  us  go  slowly,"  said  Lord  Grenville,  "the  carriages  are 
still  some  way  off,  and  if  we  may  put  words  into  our  glanées, 
our  hearts  may  live  a  little  longer." 

They  went  along  the  footpath  by  the  river  in  the  late  even- 
ing  light,  almost  in  silence  ;  such  vague  words  as  they  uttered, 
low  as  the  murmur  of  the  Loire,  stirred  their  soûls  to  the 
depths.  Just  as  the  sun  sank,  a  last  red  gleam  from  the  sky 
fell  over  them;  it  was  like  a  mournful  symbol  of  their  ill- 
starred  love. 

The  General,  much  put  out  because  the  carriage  was  not 
at  the  spot  where  they  left  it,  followed  and  outstripped  the 
pair  without  interrupting  their  converse.  Lord  Grenville's 
high-minded  and  délicate  behavior  throughout  the  journey 
had  completely  dispelled  the  Marquis'  suspicions.  For  some 
time  past  he  had  left  his  wife  in  freedom,  reposing  confidence 
in  the  noble  amateur's  Punie  faith.   Arthur  and  Julie  walked 
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on  together  in  the  close  and  painful  communion  of  two  hearts 
laid  waste. 

So  short  a  while  ago  as  they  climbed  the  cliffs  at  Mont- 
contour,  there  had  been  a  vague  hope  in  either  mind,  an  un- 
easy  joy  for  which  they  dared  not  account  to  themselves  ;  but 
now  as  they  came  along  the  pathway  by  the  river,  they  pulled 
down  the  frail  structure  of  imaginings,  the  chikFs  card- 
castle,  on  which  neither  of  them  had  dared  to  breathe.  That 
hope  was  over. 

That  very  evening  Lord  Grenville  left  them.  His  last  look 
ftt  Julie  made  it  miserably  plain  that  since  the  moment  when 
sympathy  revealed  the  full  cxtcnt  of  a  tyrannous  passion,  he 
did  wcU  to  mistnist  himself. 

The  next  morning,  M.  d'Aigleraont  and  his  wife  took  their 
places  in  the  carriagc  without  their  traveling  companion,  and 
were  whirled  swiftly  along  the  road  to  Blois.  The  Marquise 
was  constantly  put  in  mind  of  the  joumey  made  in  1814,  when 
as  yet  she  knew  nothing  of  love,  and  had  been  almost  ready 
to  curse  it  for  its  persistency.  Countless  forgotten  impres- 
sions were  revived.  The  heart  has  its  own  memory.  A 
woman  who  cannot  recollect  the  most  important  grcat  cvents 
will  recollect  through  a  lifetime  things  which  appealed  to  lier 
feelings:  and  Julie  d'Aiglemont  found  ail  the  most  trifling 
détails  of  that  journcy  laid  up  in  hcr  mind.  It  was  pleasant 
to  her  to  recall  its  little  incidents  as  they  occurred  to  her  one 
by  one  ;  there  were  points  in  the  road  when  she  could  even 
remember  the  thoughts  that  passcd  through  her  mind  when 
she  saw  them  fîrst. 

Victor  had  fallen  violently  in  love  with  his  wife  since  she 
had  recovercd  the  frcshncss  of  her  youth  and  ail  her  beauty, 
and  now  he  pressed  close  to  her  side  like  a  lover.  Once  he 
tried  to  put  his  arm  round  her,  but  she  gently  disengaged  her- 
self,  finding  some  excuse  or  other  for  evading  the  harmless 
caress.  In  a  little  while  she  shrank  from  the  close  contact  with 
Victor,  the  sensation  of  warmth  communicated  by  their  po- 
sition. She  tried  to  take  the  unoccupied  place  opposite,  but 
Victor  gallantly  resigned  the  back  seat  to  her.     For  this  at- 
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tention  she  thanked  him  witli  a  sigh,  whcreupon  he  forgot 
himself,  and  thc  Don  Juan  of  the  garrison  construed  his  wife's 
melancholy  to  his  own  advantage,  so  that  at  thc  end  of  the  day 
she  was  compelled  to  speak  with  a  firmness  which  impressed 
him, 

"You  hâve  ail  but  killed  me,  dear,  once  already,  as  you 
know,"  said  she.  "If  I  were  still  an  inexperienced  girl,  I 
might  begin  to  sacrifice  myself  afresh;  but  I  am  a  mother, 
I  hâve  a  daughter  to  bring  up,  and  I  owe  as  much  to  her  as  to 
you.  Let  us  rcsign  ourselves  to  a  misfortune  which  affects 
us  both  alike.  You  are  the  less  to  be  pitied.  Hâve  you  not, 
as  it  is,  found  consolations  which  duty  and  the  honor  of  both, 
and  (stronger  still)  which  Nature  forbids  to  me?  Stay," 
she  addcd,  "you  carclessly  Icft  three  letters  from  Mme.  de 
Sérizy  in  a  drawer;  hcrc  they  are.  ^fy  silence  about  this 
matter  should  niake  it  plain  to  you  that  in  me  you  hâve  a  wife 
who  bas  plenty  of  indulgence  and  does  not  exact  from  you  the 
sacrifices  prescribed  by  the  law.  But  I  bave  thougbt  enough 
to  see  that  the  rôles  of  husband  and  wife  are  quite  différent, 
and  that  the  wife  alono  is  predestined  to  misfortune.  My 
virtue  is  based  upon  firmly  fixed  and  definite  principles.  I 
shall  live  blamelessly,  but  let  me  live." 

The  Marquis  was  taken  aback  by  a  logic  which  women  grasp 
with  the  clear  insight  of  love,  and  overawed  by  a  certain 
dignity  natural  to  thom  at  such  crises.  Julie's  instinctive  ré- 
pugnance for  ail  that  jarred  upon  her  love  and  the  instincts 
of  her  heart  is  one  of  the  fairest  qualifies  of  woman,  and 
springs  perhaps  from  a  natural  virtue  which  neither  laws 
nor  civilization  can  silence.  And  who  shall  dare  to  blâme 
women?  If  a  woman  can  silence  the  exclusive  sentiment 
which  bids  her  "forsake  ail  other"  for  the  man  whom  she 
loves,  what  is  she  but  a  priest  who  bas  lost  his  faith  ?  If  a 
rigid  mind  hère  and  there  condemns  Julie  for  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  love  and  wifely  duty,  impassioned  soûls  will 
lay  it  to  her  charge  as  a  crime.  To  be  thus  blamed  by  both 
sides  shows  one  of  two  things  very  clearly — that  miser)'  neces- 
sarily  follows  in  the  train  of  brokeu  laws,  or  else  that  there 
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are  rleplorablo  flaws  in  the  institutions  upon  which  society 
in  Europe  is  based. 

Two  years  went  by.  M.  and  'Mmo.  d'Aiglemont  went  their 
separate  ways,  leading  their  life  in  the  world,  meeting  each 
other  more  frequently  abroad  tban  at  home,  a  refinement  upon 
divorce,  in  which  many  a  marriage  in  the  great  world  is  apt 
to  end. 

One  evening,  strangc  to  say,  found  husband  and  wifc  in 
their  own  drawing-rooni.  Mme.  d'Aiglemont  had  been  dining 
at  home  with  a  fricnd,  and  the  (îeneral,  who  almost  invariably 
dined  in  town,  had  not  gone  out  for  once. 

"There  is  a  pleasant  time  in  store  for  you.  Madame  la 
Marquise,"  aaid  M.  d'Aiglemont,  setting  bis  coffee  cup  down 
upon  tbe  table.  Ile  lookod  at  the  guest,  Mme.  de  Wimphen, 
and  half-pettishly,  half-misciiievously  added,  "1  am  starting 
oiï  l'or  several  days'  sport  with  the  Master  of  the  Hounds.  P'or 
a  wbole  week,  at  any  rate,  you  will  be  a  widow  in  good 
earnest;  just  what  you  wish  for,  I  suppose. — Guillaume,"  lie 
said  to  the  servant  who  cntered,  "tell  tbem  to  put  the  horses 
in." 

Mme.  (\q  W'impben  was  tbe  fricnd  to  wiiom  Julie  had  begun 
the  letter  upon  ber  marriage.  The  glanées  e.xchanged  by  the 
two  women  said  plainly  that  in  lier  Julie  had  found  an  iu- 
timate  fricnd,  an  indulgent  and  invaluable  conlidante.  Mme. 
de  Wimpiicn's  marriage  bad  been  a  very  happy  one.  Perliaps 
it  was  lier  own  happiness  which  secured  her  dévotion  to  Julie's 
unbappy  lifc.  for  under  such  circumstances,  dissirailarity  of 
dcstiny  is  ncarly  always  a  strong  bond  of  union. 

"Is  the  hunting  scason  not  over  yet  ?''  askcd  Julie,  with 
an  indiffèrent  glanée  at  her  husband. 

"The  Master  of  the  Ilounds  comes  when  and  where  be 
pleases,  madame.  We  are  going  boar-hunting  in  the  Royal 
Forest." 

"Take  care  that  no  accident  happens  to  you." 

"Accidents  are  usually  unforcsccn,''  be  said,  smiling. 

"The  carriage  is  ready,  my  Lord  Marquis,"  said  the  servant. 
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"Madame,  if  I  should  fall  a  victim  to  the  boar "  he  con- 

tinued,  with  a  suppliant  air. 

"What  does  this  mean  ?"  inquired  j\Ime.  de  Wimphen. 

"Corne,  corne,"  said  Mme.  d'Aiglemont,  turuing  to  her 
husband;  smiling  at  her  friend  as  if  to  say,  "You  will  soon 
see." 

Julie  held  up  her  head  ;  but  as  her  husband  came  close  to 
her,  she  swerved  at  the  last,  so  that  his  kiss  fell  not  on  her 
throat,  but  on  the  broad  frill  about  it. 

"You  will  be  my  witness  before  hcaven  now  that  I  need  a 
firman  to  obtain  this  little  grâce  of  her,"  said  the  Marquis, 
addressing  Mme.  de  Wimphen.  "This  is  how  this  wife  of 
mine  understands  love.  She  has  brought  me  to  this  pass, 
by  what  trickery  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  ...  A  pleasan<. 
time  to  you  !"  and  he  went. 

"But  your  poor  husband  is  rcally  very  good-natured,"  cried 
Louisa  de  Wimphen,  when  the  two  women  were  alone  to- 
gether.     "He  loves  you." 

"Oh  !  not  another  syllable  after  that  last  word.  The  name 
I  bear  makes  me  shudder " 

"Yes,  but  Victor  obeys  you  implicitly,"  said  Louisa. 

"His  obédience  is  founded  in  part  upon  the  great  esteem 
which  I  hâve  inspired  in  him.  As  far  as  outward  things  go, 
I  am  a  model  wife.  I  make  his  house  pleasant  to  him  ;  I  shut 
my  eyes  to  his  intrigues  ;  I  touch  not  a  penny  of  his  fortune. 
He  is  free  to  squander  the  interest  exactly  as  he  pleases  ;  I 
only  stipulate  that  he  shall  not  touch  the  principal.  At  this 
price  I  hâve  peace.  He  neither  explains  nor  attempts  to  ex- 
plain  my  life.  But  though  my  husband  is  guided  by  me,  that 
does  not  say  that  I  bave  nothing  to  fear  from  his  character. 
I  am  a  bear  leader  who  daily  trembles  lest  the  muzzle  should 
give  way  at  last.  If  Victor  once  took  it  into  his  head  that  I 
had  forfeited  my  right  to  his  esteem,  what  would  happen  next 
I  dare  not  think  ;  for  he  is  violent,  full  of  personal  pride,  and 
vain  above  ail  things.  While  his  wits  are  not  keen  enough 
to  enable  him  to  behave  discreetly  at  a  délicate  crisis  when 
his  lowest  passions  are  involved,  his  character  is  weak,  and  he 
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would  very  likely  kill  me  provisionally  even  if  he  died  of  re- 
morse  next  day.  But  there  is  no  fear  of  that  fatal  good  for- 
tune." 

A  brief  pause  followed.  Both  women  were  thinking  of  the 
real  cause  of  this  state  of  affair?.  Julie  gave  Louisa  a  glance 
which  revealed  her  thoughts. 

"I  hâve  been  cruelly  obeyed,"  she  cried.  "Yet  I  never  for- 
bade  him  to  write  to  me.  Oh  !  he  ha.^  forgotten  me,  and  he  is 
right.  If  his  life  had  been  spoiled,  it  would  hâve  been  toc 
tragieal  ;  one  life  is  enough,  is  it  not?  Would  you  believe  it, 
dear;  1  read  P^nglish  newspapers  simply  to  see  his  name  in 
print.  But  he  has  not  yet  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords." 

"So  you  knovv  English?" 

"Did  I  not  tell  you  ? — Yes,  I  learned." 

"Poor  little  one!"  cried  Loui.sa,  graspiug  Juiit^'s  iiand  in 
hers.     "How  can  you  still  live?" 

"That  is  the  secret,"  said  the  Marquise,  witii  an  involuntary 
gesture  almost  childlike  in  its  simplicity.  "Listen,  1  take 
laudanum.  That  duchess  in  London  suggested  the  idea  ;  you 
know  the  story,  Maturin  niade  use  of  it  in  one  of  his  novels. 
My  drops  are  very  wcak,  but  I  sleep;  I  am  only  awake  for 
seven  hours  in  the  dav,  and  those  hours  I  spend  with  my 
child." 

Louisa  gazed  into  the  fire.  The  full  e.xtent  of  her  friend's 
misery  was  opening  out  bcfore  her  for  the  lirst  time,  and  she 
darcd  not  look  into  her  face. 

"Keep  my  secret,  Louisa,"  said  Julie,  after  a  moment's 
silence. 

Just  as  she  spoke  the  footman  brought  in  a  letter  for  the 
Marquise. 

"Ah  !"  she  cried,  and  her  face  grew  white. 

"I  need  not  ask  from  whom  it  cornes/'  said  Mme.  de 
Wimphen,  but  the  Marquise  was  reading  the  letter,  and  heeded 
nothing  else. 

Mme.  de  Wimphen,  watching  her  friend,  saw  stroug  feeling 
WTought  to  the  highest  pitch,  ecstasy  of  the  most  dangerous 
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kind  painted  on  Jiilie's  face  in  swift  changing  white  and  red. 
At  length  Julie  flung  the  sheet  into  the  fire. 

"It  burns  like  fire,"  she  said.  "Oh  !  my  heart  beats  till  I 
cannot  breathe." 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  walked  up  and  down.  lier  eyes 
were  blazing. 

"He  did  not  leave  Paris  I"  she  cried. 

Mme.  de  Wimphen  did  not  dare  to  interrnpt  the  words  that 
followed,  jerked-out  sentences,  measured  by  dreadful  pauses 
in  between.  After  every  break  the  deep  notes  of  her  voice 
sank  lower  and  lower.  There  was  soinething  awful  about  the 
last  words. 

"He  has  seen  me,  constantly,  and  I  hâve  not  knovvn  it. — A 
look,  taken  by  stealth,  every  day,  helps  him  to  live. — Louisa, 
you  do  not  know  ! — He  is  dying. — He  wants  to  say  good-bye 
to  me.  He  knovvs  that  my  husband  has  gone  away  for  several 
days.  He  will  be  hère  in  a  moment.  Oh  !  I  shall  die  :  I  am 
lost. — Listen,  Louisa,  stay  with  me  !  Two  women  and  he  will 
not  dare Oh  !  stay  with  me  ! — I  am  a f raid!" 

"But  my  husband  knows  that  I  hâve  been  dining  with  you; 
he  is  sure  to  come  for  me,"  said  Mme.  de  Wimphen. 

"Well,  then,  before  you  go  I  will  send  him  away.  I  will 
play  the  executioner  for  us  both.     Oh  me  !  he  will  think  that  I 

do  not  love  him  any  more And  that  letter  of  his  !  Dear, 

I  ean  see  those  words  in  letters  of  tire." 

A  carriage  rolled  in  under  the  archway. 

"Ah  !"  cried  the  Marquise,  with  something  like  joy  in  her 
voice,  "he  is  coming  openly.     Ile  makes  no  mystery  of  it." 

"Lord  Gren ville,"  announeed  the  servant. 

The  Marquise  stood  up  rigid  and  motionless;  but  at  the 
sight  of  Arthur's  white  face,  so  thin  and  haggard,  how  was  it 
possible  to  keep  up  the  show  of  severity  ?  Lord  Grenville  saw 
that  Julie  was  not  alone,  but  he  controlled  his  fierce  annoy- 
ance,  and  looked  cool  and  unperturbed.  Yet  for  the  two 
women  who  knew  liis  secret,  his  face,  his  tones,  the  look  in  his 
eyes  had  something  of  the  power  attributed  to  the  torpédo. 
Their  faculties  were  benumbed  by  the  sharp  shock  of  contact 
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with  his  horrible  pain.  The  soimd  of  his  voice  set  Julie'à 
heart  beating  so  cruelly  that  she  could  not  trust  herself  to 
ppeak;  she  was  afraid  that  he  woiild  see  the  full  cxtent  of  his 
power  over  her.  Lord  Grenville  did  not  dare  to  look  at  Julie, 
and  Mme.  de  Wimphcn  was  Icft  to  sustain  a  conversation 
to  which  no  one  listened.  Julie  glanced  at  her  friend  with 
touching  gratefulness  in  lier  cyes  to  tlumk  her  for  coming 
to  lier  aid. 

By  this  time  the  lovers  had  quelled  émotion  into  silence, 
and  could  préserve  the  limits  laid  down  by  duty  and  con- 
vention. But  ^I.  de  Wimphen  was  announced,  and  as  ho 
came  in  the  tvvo  fricnds  e.xchanged  glanccs.  Both  felt  the 
difFiculties  of  this  fresh  complication.  It  was  impossible  to 
enter  into  explanations  with  M.  de  "Wimphen,  and  Louisa 
could  not  think  of  any  sulficient  pretext  for  asking  to  be  left. 

Julie  went  to  her,  ostensibly  to  wrap  her  up  in  her  shawl. 
"I  will  be  brave,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "Ile  came  hère 
in  the  face  of  ail  the  world,  so  what  hâve  I  to  fear?  Yet 
but  for  you,  in  that  first  moment,  when  I  saw  how  changed 
he  lookcd,  I  should  hâve  falli'n  at  his  feet.'' 

"Well,  Arthur,  you  hâve  broken  your  promise  to  me,"  she 
Baid,  in  a  faltering  voice,  when  she  returned.  Lord  Gren- 
ville did  not  venture  to  take  the  seat  upon  the  sofa  by  her 
side. 

"I  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  hearing  your  voice,  of 
being  near  you.  The  thought  of  it  came  to  be  a  sort  of  mad- 
ness,  a  délirions  frenzy.  I  am  no  longer  master  of  myself. 
I  hâve  taken  myself  to  task  ;  it  is  no  use,  I  am  too  weak,  I 
ought  to  die.  But  to  die  without  seeing  you,  without  having 
heard  the  rustle  of  your  dress,  or  felt  your  tears.  What  a 
death  !" 

He  moved  further  away  from  her;  but  in  his  hasty  uprising 
a  pistol  fell  out  of  iiis  pocket.  The  Marquise  looked  down 
blankly  at  the  weapou;  ail  passion,  ail  expression  had  died 
out  of  her  eyes.  Lord  Grenville  stooped  for  the  thing,  raging 
inwardly  over  an  accident  which  seemed  like  a  pièce  of  love- 
sick  strategy. 
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"Arthur!" 

"Madame,"  he  said,  looking  down,  "I  came  hère  in  utter 
desperation;  I  meant "  he  broke  off. 

"You  meant  to  die  by  your  own  hand  hère  in  my  house  !" 

"Not  alone  !"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"Not  alone  !     My  husband,  perhaps ?" 

"No,  no,"  he  cried  in  a  choking  voice.  "Reassure  your- 
self,"  he  continued,  "I  hâve  quite  given  up  my  deadly  purpose. 
As  soon  as  I  came  in,  as  soon  as  I  saw  you,  I  felt  that  I  was 
strong  enough  to  suffer  in  silence,  and  to  die  alone." 

Julie  sprang  up,  and  flung  herself  into  his  arma.  Through 
her  sobbing  he  caught  a  few  passionate  words,  "To  know  hap- 
piness,  and  then  to  die. — Yes,  let  it  be  so." 

Ail  Julie's  story  was  summed  up  in  that  cry  from  the 
depths;  it  was  the  summons  of  nature  and  of  love  at  which 
women  without  a  religion  surrender.  With  the  fierce  energy 
of  unhoped-for  joy,  Arthur  caught  her  up  and  carried  her  to 
the  sofa;  but  in  a  moment  slie  tore  herself  from  her  lover's 
arms,  looked  at  him  with  a  fixed  despairing  gaze,  took  his 
hand,  snatched  up  a  candie,  and  drew  him  into  her  room. 
When  they  stood  by  the  cot  where  Hélène  lay  sleeping,  she 
put  the  curtains  softly  aside,  shading  the  candie  with  her 
hand,  lest  the  light  should  dazzle  the  half-closed  eyes  beneath 
the  transparent  lids.  Hélène  lay  smiling  in  her  sleep,  with 
her  arms  outstretched  on  the  coverlet.  Julie  glanced  from 
her  child  to  Arthur's  face.     That  look  told  him  ail. 

"We  may  leave  a  husband,  even  though  he  loves  us  :  a  man 
is  strong;  he  has  consolations. — We  may  defy  the  world  and 
its  laws.  But  a  motherless  child  !" — ail  thèse  thoughts,  and 
a  thousand  others  more  moving  still,  found  language  in  that 
glance. 

"We  can  take  her  with  us,"  muttered  he;  "I  will  love  her 
dearly." 

"Mamma  !"  cried  little  Hélène,  now  awake.  Julie  burst 
into  tears.  Lord  Grenville  sat  down  and  folded  his  arms  in 
gloomy  silence. 
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"Mamma  !"  At  the  sweet  childish  name,  so  many  nobler 
feelings,  so  many  irrésistible  yearnings  awoke,  that  for  a 
moment  love  was  effaced  by  the  all-powerful  instinct  of 
motherhood  ;  the  mother  triumphed  over  the  woman  in  Julie, 
and  Lord  Grenville  could  not  hold  ont,  he  was  defeated  by 
Julie's  tears. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  door  was  flung  noisily  open.  "Ma- 
dame d'Aiglemont,  are  you  hereabouts  ?''  called  a  voice  which 
rang  like  a  crack  of  thunder  throiigh  the  hearts  of  the  two 
lovers.     The  Marquis  had  corne  home. 

Before  Julie  could  recover  her  présence  of  mind,  hcr  hus- 
band  was  on  the  way  to  the  door  of  her  room  which  opened 
into  his.  Luckily,  at  a  sign,  Lord  Grenville  escaped  into  the 
dressing-closet,  and  she  hastily  shut  the  door  upon  him. 

"Well,  my  lady,  hère  am  I,"  said  Victor,  "the  hunting  party 
did  not  corne  of!.     I  am  just  going  to  bed." 

"Good-night,  so  am  L     So  go  and  leave  me  to  undress." 

"You  are  very  cross  to-night,  Madame  la  Marquise." 

The  General  returned  to  his  room,  Julie  went  with  him  to 
the  door  and  shut  it.  Then  she  sprang  to  the  dressing-closet 
to  releasc  Artiiur.  Ail  hcr  présence  of  mind  returned  ;  she 
bethought  licrself  that  it  was  quite  natural  that  her  sometime 
doctor  should  pay  her  a  visit;  she  might  hâve  Icft  him  in  the 
(Irawing-room  whilc  she  put  her  little  girl  to  bed.  She  was 
about  to  tell  liim,  under  her  breath,  to  go  back  to  the  draw- 
ing-room,  and  had  opened  the  door.  Then  she  shrieked  aloud. 
Lord  Grenville's  fingers  had  been  caught  and  crushed  in  the 
door. 

"Well,  what  is  it  ?"  demanded  her  husband. 

"Oh  !  nothing,  nothing,  I  hâve  just  pricked  my  finger  with 
a  pin." 

The  General's  door  opened  at  once.  Julie  imagined  that 
the  irruption  was  due  to  a  sudden  concern  for  her,  and  cursed 
a  solicitude  in  which  love  had  no  part.  She  had  barely  time  to 
close  the  dressing-closet,  and  Lord  Grenville  had  not  extri- 
cated  his  hand.  The  General  did,  in  fact,  appear,  but  his 
wife  had  mistaken  his  motives;  his  appréhensions  were  en- 
tirely  on  his  own  account. 
5 
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"Can  you  lend  me  a  bandana  handkerchief  ?  That  stupid 
fool  Charles  leaves  me  without  a  single  one.  In  the  early 
days  you  nscd  to  bother  me  with  looking  after  me  so  carefully. 
Ah,  well,  the  honeymoon  did  not  last  very  long  for  me,  nor 
yet  for  my  cravats.  Nowadays  I  am  given  over  to  the  secular 
arm,  in  the  shape  of  servants  who  do  not  care  one  jack  straw 
for  what  I  say." 

"There!  There  is  a  bandana  for  you.  Did  you  go  into 
the  drawing-room  ?" 

"No." 

"Oh  !  you  might  perhaps  hâve  been  in  time  to  see  Lord 
Grenville. 

"Is  hein  Paris?" 

"It  seems  so." 

"Oh  !  I  will  go  at  once.     The  good  doctor." 

"But  he  will  bave  gone  by  now  !"  exclaimed  Julie. 

The  Marquis,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  was 
tying  the  handkerchief  over  his  head.  He  looked  complacently 
at  himself  in  the  glass. 

"What  bas  become  of  the  servants  is  more  than  I  know,"  he 
remarked.  "I  hâve  rung  the  bell  three  times  for  Charles,  and 
he  bas  not  answered  it.  And  your  maid  is  not  hère  either. 
Eing  for  her.  I  should  like  another  blanket  on  my  bed  to- 
night." 

"Pauline  is  out,"  the  Marquise  said  drily. 

"What,  at  midnight!"  exclaimed  the  General. 

"I  gave  lier  leave  to  go  to  the  Opéra." 

"That  is  funny  !"  retumed  her  husband,  eontinuing  to  un- 
dress.     "I  thought  I  saw  her  coming  upstairs." 

"Slie  bas  corne  in  then,  of  course,"  said  Julie,  with  assumed 
impatience,  and  to  allay  any  possible  suspicion  on  her  hus- 
band's  part  she  pretended  to  ring  the  bell. 

The  whole  history  of  that  night  bas  never  been  known,  but 
no  doubt  it  was  as  simple  and  as  tragically  commonplace  as 
the  domestic  incidents  that  preceded  it. 
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Next  day  the  Marquise  d'Aiglemont  took  to  her  bed,  nor 
did  she  leave  it  for  some  day?. 

"What  can  hâve  happened  in  your  family  so  extraordinary 
that  every  one  is  talking  about  your  wife  ?"  asked  M.  de  Ron- 
querolles  of  ^\.  d'Aiglemont  a  short  time  after  that  night  of 
catastrophes. 

"Take  my  ad  vice  and  remain  a  bachelor,"  said  d'Aigle- 
mont. "The  curtains  of  Hélène's  cot  caught  fîre,  and  gave 
my  wife  such  a  shock  that  it  vill  be  a  twelvemonth  before  she 
gets  over  it;  so  the  doctor  says.  You  niarry  a  pretty  wife, 
and  her  looks  fall  ofT;  you  marry  a  girl  in  blooming  health, 
and  she  turns  into  an  invalid.  You  think  she  has  a  passion- 
ate  tempérament,  and  find  her  cold,  or  else  under  her  ap- 
parent coldness  there  lurks  a  nature  so  passionate  tliat  she 
is  the  death  of  you,  or  she  dishonors  your  name.  Sometimes 
the  meekest  of  them  will  turn  out  crotchety,  though  the 
crotchety  ones  ncver  grow  any  swoeter.  Sometimes  the  mère 
child,  so  simple  and  silly  at  first,  will  develop  an  iron  will 
to  thwart  you  and  the  ingenuity  of  a  fiend.  I  am  tired  of 
marriagc." 

"Or  of  your  wife?" 

"That  wouUl  be  diffîcult.  By-the-by,  do  you  feel  inclined 
to  go  to  Saint-Thomas  d'.Vcpiin  with  me  to  attend  Lord  Clren- 
ville's  f  uneral  ?" 

"A  singular  way  of  spt-nding  time. — Ts  it  rcally  known 
liow  he  came  by  bis  death?"  addcd  Honquerolles. 

"His  man  says  that  he  spent  a  whole  night  sittiug  on  some- 
body's  window  sill  to  save  some  woman's  character,  and  it  has 
been  ini'ernally  cold  lately." 

"Such  dévotion  would  be  higlily  creditable  to  one  of  us  old 
stagers  ;  but  Lord  (îrenville  was  a  youngster  and — an  Knglish- 
man.     Lnglishmen  never  can  do  anything  like  anybody  else." 

"Pooh  !"  returned  d'Aiglemont,  "thèse  heroic  exploits  ail 
dépend  upon  the  wonum  in  the  case,  and  it  certainly  was  not 
for  one  that  1  know,  that  poor  Arthur  came  by  his  death." 
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II. 

A  HIDDEN  GRIEF 

Between  the  Seine  and  the  little  river  Loing  lies  a  wide  flat 
coimtry,  skirtod  on  the  one  side  by  the  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau, and  marked  ont  as  to  its  southern  limits  by  the  towns 
of  Moret,  Montereau,  and  Nemours.  It  is  a  dreary  country  ; 
little  knolls  of  hills  appcar  only  at  rare  intervais,  and  a  coppice 
hère  and  there  among  the  fields  affords  cover  for  game;  and 
beyond,  upon  every  side,  stretches  the  endless  gray  or  yellow- 
ish  horizon  peculiar  to  Beauee,  Sologne,  and  Berri. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  plain,  at  equal  distances  froni 
Moret  and  Montereau,  the  traveler  passes  the  old  château  of 
Saint-Lange,  standing  aniid  surroundings  which  lack  neither 
dignity  nor  stateliness.  There  are  raagnificent  avenues  of 
elm-trees,  great  gardens  encircled  by  the  moat,  and  a  cir- 
cumference  of  walls  about  a  huge  manorial  pile  which 
represents  the  profits  of  the  maltôte,  the  gains  of  farmers- 
general,  legalized  malversation,  or  the  vast  fortunes  of  great 
houses  now  brought  Ioav  beneath  the  hammer  of  the  Civil 
Code. 

Should  any  artist  or  dreamer  of  dreams  chance  to  stray 
along  the  roads  full  of  deep  ruts,  or  over  the  lieavy  land  vrhich 
secures  the  place  against  intrusion,  he  will  wonder  how  it 
happened  that  this  romantic  old  place  was  set  down  in  a 
savanna  of  corn-land,  a  désert  of  chalk,  and  sand,  and  mari, 
wdiere  gaiety  dies  away,  and  melancholy  is  a  natural  product 
of  the  soil.  The  voiceless  solitude,  the  monotonous  horizon 
line  which  weigh  upon  the  spirits  are  négative  beauties, 
which  only  suit  with  sorrow  that  refuses  to  be  comforted. 

Hither,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1820,  came  a  woman,  still 
young,  M^ell  known  in  Paris  for  her  charm,  her  fair  face,  and 
her  wit  ;  and  to  the  immense  astonishment  of  the  little  village 
a  mile  away,  this  woman  of  high  rank  and  corresponding 
fortune  took  up  her  abode  at  Saint-Lange. 
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From  time  immémorial,  farmers  and  laborers  had  seen  no 
gentry  at  the  château.  The  estate,  considérable  though  it 
was,  had  been  left  in  charge  of  a  land-steward  and  the  house 
to  the  old  servants.  Wherefore  the  appearance  of  the  lady 
of  the  manor  caused  a  kind  of  .sensation  in  the  district. 

A  group  had  gathered  in  the  yard  of  the  wretched  little 
wineshop  at  the  end  of  the  village  (where  the  road  forks  to 
iSTemours  and  Moret)  to  see  the  carriage  pass.  It  went  by 
slowly,  for  the  Marquise  had  corne  from  Paris  with  her  own 
horses,  and  those  on  the  lookout  had  ample  opportunity  of 
observing  a  waiting-maid,  who  sat  with  her  back  to  the 
horses  holding  a  little  girl,  with  a  somewhat  dreamy  look, 
upon  her  knee.  The  child's  mother  hiy  back  in  the  carriage; 
she  looked  like  a  dying  woman  sent  out  into  country  air  by 
her  doctors  as  a  last  resource.  Village  politicians  were  by 
no  means  pleased  to  see  the  young,  délicate,  downcast  face; 
they  had  hoped  that  the  new  arrivai  at  Saint-Lange  would 
bring  some  lifc  and  stir  into  the  neighborhood,  and  clearly 
any  sort  of  stir  or  niovement  must  be  distastefiil  to  the  suffor- 
ing  invalid  in  the  travcling  carriage. 

That  ovcning,  whcn  the  notables  of  Saint-Lange  were  drink- 
ing  in  the  private  room  of  the  wineshop,  the  longest  head 
among  thcni  dcclared  that  such  dépression  could  admit  of  but 
one  construction — the  Marquise  was  ruincd.  Ilis  lordship 
the  Marquis  was  away  in  Spain  with  the  Duc  d'Angoulômc 
(so  they  said  in  the  papers),  and  beyond  a  doubt  her  lady- 
ship  had  corne  to  Saint-Lange  to  retrench  after  a  run  of  ill- 
luck  on  the  Bourse.  The  Marquis  was  one  of  the  greatest 
gamblers  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Pcrhaps  the  estate  would 
be  eut  up  and  sold  in  little  lots.  There  would  be  some  good 
strokes  of  business  to  be  madc  in  that  case,  and  it  bchoovod 
everybody  to  count  up  his  cash,  unearth  his  savings  and  to 
see  how  he  stood,  so  as  to  secure  his  share  of  the  spoil  of 
Saint-Lange. 

So  fair  did  this  future  seem,  that  the  village  worthies, 
dying  to  know  whether  it  was  founded  on  fact,  began  to  think 
of  ways  of  getting  at  the  truth  through  the  servants  at  the 
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château.  None  of  thèse,  however,  could  throw  any  li^ht  on 
the  calainity  which  had  brought  their  mistross  into  thc  coun- 
try  at  thc  boginning  of  winter,  and  to  the  old  château  of  Saint- 
Lange  of  ail  places,  when  she  niight  hâve  taken  her  choice  of 
cheerful  country-houses  famous  for  their  bcautiful  gardens. 

His  worship  the  mayor  called  to  pay  his  respects;  but  he 
did  not  sec  the  lady.  Thcn  the  land-steward  tried  with  no 
better  success. 

Madame  la  Marquise  kept  her  room,  only  leaving  it,  while 
it  was  set  in  order,  for  the  small  adjoining  drawing-room, 
wherc  she  dined;  if,  indeed,  to  sit  down  to  a  table,  to  look 
with  disgust  at  the  dishcs,  and  take  the  précise  amount  of 
nourishniont  required  to  prevcnt  death  froni  sheer  starvation, 
can  bc  called  dining.  The  meal  over,  she  returned  at  once 
to  the  old-fashioned  low  chair,  in  which  she  had  sat  since  the 
nioming,  in  the  embrasure  of  the  one  window  that  lighted 
her  room. 

Her  little  girl  she  only  saw  for  a  few  minutes  daily,  during 
the  dismal  dinner,  and  even  for  that  short  time  she  seemed 
scarcely  ablc  to  bear  thc  child's  présence.  Surely  nothing 
but  the  most  unheard-of  anguish  could  hâve  extinguished  a 
mother's  love  so  early. 

None  of  the  servants  were  suffered  to  come  near,  her  own 
woman  was  the  one  créature  whom  she  liked  to  hâve  about 
her  ;  the  château  must  be  perfcctly  quiet,  the  child  must  play 
at  the  other  end  of  the  house.  The  slightest  sound  had  grown 
so  intolérable,  that  any  human  voice,  even  the  voice  of  her  own 
child,  jarred  upon  her. 

At  tirst  the  whole  countryside  was  deeply  interested  in  thèse 
eccentricities  ;  but  time  passed  on,  every  possible  hypothesis 
had  been  advanced  to  account  for  them,  and  the  peasants  and 
dwellers  in  the  little  country  towns  thought  no  more  of  the 
invalid  lady. 

So  the  Marquise  was  left  to  herself.  She  might  live  on, 
perfectly  silent,  amid  the  silence  which  she  herself  had 
created  ;  there  was  nothing  to  draw  her  f orth  f rom  the  tapes- 
tried  chamber  where  her  grandmother   had  died,  whither 
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she  berself  had  corne  that  she  might  die,  gently,  without 
witnesses,  without  importunate  solicitude,  without  suffering 
from  the  insincere  démonstrations  of  egoism  masquerading 
as  affection,  which  double  the  agony  of  death  in  great  cities. 

She  was  twenty-six  years  old.  At  that  âge,  with  plenty  of 
romantic  illusions  still  left,  the  mind  loves  to  dwell  on  the 
thought  of  death  when  death  seems  to  come  as  a  friend.  But 
with  youth,  death  is  coy,  coming  up  close  only  to  go  away, 
showing  himself  and  hiding  again,  till  3'outh  has  time  to  fall 
out  of  love  with  him  during  this  dalliance.  There  is  that  un- 
certainty  too  that  hangs  over  death's  to-morrow.  Youth 
plungos  back  into  the  world  of  living  men,  there  to  find  the 
pain  more  pitilcss  than  death,  that  does  not  wait  to  strike. 

This  woman  who  refused  to  live  was  to  know  the  bitter- 
ncss  of  thèse  reprieves  in  the  depths  of  her  loneliness;  in 
moral  agony,  which  death  would  not  corne  to  end,  she  was  to 
eerve  a  terrible  apprenticeship  to  the  egoism  which  must  take 
the  bloom  from  her  heart  and  break  her  in  to  the  life  of  the 
world. 

This  harsh  and  sorry  teaching  is  the  usual  outcomc  of  our 
early  sorrows.  For  the  first,  and  porhaps  for  the  last  time 
in  her  life,  the  Marquise  d'Aiglcmont  was  in  very  tnith 
suffering.  And,  indeed,  would  it  not  be  an  error  to  suppose 
that  the  same  sentiment  can  be  reproduced  in  us?  Once 
develop  the  power  to  feel,  is  it  not  always  there  in  the  depths 
of  our  nature?  The  accidents  of  life  may  lull  or  awaken  it, 
but  there  it  is,  of  necessity  modifying  the  self,  its  abiding 
place.  Hence,  ewery  sensation  should  havc  its  great  day  once 
and  for  ail,  its  first  day  of  storm,  be  it  long  or  short.  Hence, 
likewisc,  pain,  the  most  abiding  of  our  sensations,  could  be 
keenly  felt  only  at  its  first  irruption,  its  intensity  diminish- 
ing  with  every  subséquent  paroxysm,  either  because  we  grow 
accustomed  to  thèse  crises,  or  perhaps  because  a  natural  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  assert*  itself,  and  opposes  to  the  de- 
stroying  force  of  anguish  an  equal  but  passive  force  of  inertia. 

Yet  of  ail  kinds  of  suffering,  to  which  does  the  name  of 
anguish  belong?     For  the  loss  of  parents,  Nature  has  in  a 
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mariner  prepared  us  ;  physical  suffering,  again,  is  an  evil  which 
passes  over  us  and  is  gone;  it  lays  no  hold  upon  the  soûl; 
if  it  persists,  it  ceases  to  be  an  evil,  it  is  death.  The  young 
mother  loses  her  firstborn,  but  wedded  love  ère  long  gives  her 
a  successor.  This  grief,  too,  is  transient.  After  ail,  thèse, 
and  many  other  troubles  like  unto  them,  are  in  some  sort 
wounds  and  bruises;  they  do  not  sap  the  springs  of  vitality, 
and  only  a  succession  of  such  blows  can  crush  in  us  the  in- 
stinct that  seeks  happiness.  Great  pain,  therefore,  pain  that 
arises  to  anguish,  should  be  suffering  so  deadly,  that  past, 
présent,  and  future  are  alike  included  in  its  grip,  and  no  part 
of  life  is  left  sound  and  whole.  Never  afterwards  can  we 
think  the  same  thoughts  as  before.  Anguish  engraves  itself 
in  ineffaceable  characters  on  mouth  and  brow;  it  passes 
through  us,  destroying  or  relaxing  the  springs  that  vibrate  to 
enjoyment,  leaving  behind  in  the  soûl  the  seeds  of  a  disgust 
for  ail  things  in  this  world. 

Yet,  again,  to  be  measureless,  to  weigh  like  this  upon  body 
and  soûl,  the  trouble  should  befall  when  soûl  and  body  bave 
just  corne  to  their  full  strength,  and  smite  down  a  heart  that 
beats  high  with  life.  Then  it  is  that  great  scars  are  made. 
Terrible  is  the  anguish.  None,  it  may  be,  can  issue  from  this 
soul-sickness  without  undergoing  some  dramatic  change. 
Those  who  survive  it,  those  who  remain  on  earth,  return  to 
the  world  to  wear  an  actor's  countenance  and  to  play  an 
actor's  part.  They  know  the  side-scenes  where  actors  may 
retire  to  calculate  chances,  shed  their  tears,  or  pass  their  jests. 
Life  holds  no  inscrutable  dark  places  for  those  who  hâve 
passed  through  this  ordeal;  their  judgments  are  Rhada- 
manthine. 

For  young  women  of  the  Marquise  d' Aiglemont's  âge,  this 
first,  this  most  poignant  pain  of  ail,  is  always  referable  to  the 
same  cause.  A  woman,  especially  if  she  is  a  young  woman, 
greatly  beautiful,  and  by  nature  great,  never  fails  to  stake 
her  whole  life  as  instinct  and  sentiment  and  society  ail  unité 
to  bid  her.  Suppose  that  that  life  fails  her,  suppose  that  she 
still  lives  on,  she  cannot  but  endure  the  most  cruel  pangs, 
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inasmuch  as  a  first  love  is  the  loveliest  of  ail.  How  comcs  if 
that  this  catastrophe  has  found  no  painter,  no  poet?  And 
yet,  can  it  be  painted  ?  Can  it  be  simg  ?  Xo  ;  for  the  anguish 
arising  from  it  éludes  analysis  and  défies  the  colors  of  art. 
And  more  than  this,  sueh  pain  is  never  confessed.  To  con- 
sole the  sufferer,  you  must  be  able  to  divine  the  past  which 
she  hugs  in  bitterness  to  her  soûl  like  a  remorse;  it  is  like 
an  avalanche  in  a  valley;  it  laid  ail  waste  before  it  found  a 
permanent  resting-place. 

The  Marquise  was  suffering  from  this  anguish,  which  will 
for  long  romain  unknown,  because  the  whole  world  condemns 
it,  while  sentiment  cherishes  it,  and  the  conscience  of  a  true 
woman  justifies  her  in  it.  It  is  with  such  pain  as  with  chil- 
drcn  steadily  disowned  of  life,  and  therefore  bound  more 
ciosely  to  the  mother's  heart  than  other  children  more 
bounteously  endowed.  Never,  perhaps,  was  the  awful  catas- 
trophe in  which  the  whole  world  without  dies  for  us,  so  dendlv, 
so  complète,  so  cruclly  aggravatod  by  circumstance  as  it  had 
been  for  the  Marquise.  The  man  whom  she  had  loved  was 
young  and  gênerons;  in  obédience  to  the  laws  of  tlie  world, 
she  had  refused  hcrself  to  his  love,  and  he  had  died  to  save 
a  woman's  honor,  as  the  world  calls  it.  To  wiiom  could  she 
speak  of  her  misery?  Her  tears  would  be  an  ofTence  against 
her  husband,  the  origin  of  the  tragedy.  By  ail  laws  written 
and  unwritten  she  was  bound  over  to  silence.  A  woman  would 
hâve  enjoyed  the  story;  a  man  would  hâve  schemed  for  his 
own  bcnefit.  No  ;  such  grief  as  hers  can  only  woep  f  recly  in 
solitude  and  in  lonelincss;  she  must  consume  her  pain  or  be 
consumed  by  it;  die  or  kill  something  within  lier — her  con- 
science, it  may  be. 

Day  aftcr  day  she  sat  gazing  at  the  flat  horizon.  It  lay 
out  before  her  like  her  own  life  to  come.  There  was  nothing 
to  discover,  nothing  to  hope.  The  whole  of  it  could  be  seen 
at  a  glance.  It  was  the  vi.>ible  presentment  iu  the  outward 
world  of  the  chill  sensé  of  désolation  which  was  gna^ving  rest- 
lessly  at  her  heart.  The  misty  mornings,  the  pale,  bright 
sky,  the  low  clouds  scudding  under  the  gray  dôme  of  heaven, 
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fitted  with  the  moods  of  her  soul-sickness.  Her  heart  did  not 
contmct,  was  neither  more  nor  Icss  seared,  rathor  it  seemed 
as  if  her  youth,  in  its  full  blossom,  was  slowly  turned  to 
stone  by  an  anguish  intolérable  becanse  it  was  barren.  She 
suffered  throiigh  herself  and  for  herself.  How  could  it  end 
save  in  self-absorption?  Ugly  torturing  thoughts  probed  her 
conscience.  Candid  sclf-examination  pronounced  that  she 
was  double,  there  were  two  selves  within  her;  a  woman  who 
felt  and  a  woman  who  thonght;  a  self  that  suffered  and  a 
self  that  would  fain  suffer  no  longer.  Her  mind  traveled 
back  to  the  joys  of  childish  days;  they  had  gone  by,  and  she 
had  never  known  how  happy  they  were.  Scènes  crowded  up 
in  her  memory  as  in  a  bright  mirror  glass,  to  demonstrate 
the  déception  of  a  marriage  which,  ail  that  it  should  bc  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  was  in  reality  so  wretched.  What  had 
the  délicate  pride  of  young  womanhood  donc  for  her — the 
bliss  foregone,  the  sacrifices  made  to  the  world?  Everything 
in  her  expressed  love,  awaited  love  ;  her  movements  still  were 
full  of  perfect  grâce  ;  her  smile,  her  charm,  were  hers  as  be- 
fore;  why?  she  asked  herself.  The  sensé  of  her  own  youth 
and  physical  loveliness  no  more  affected  her  than  some  mean- 
ingless  reiterated  sound.  Ker  very  beauty  had  grown  in- 
tolérable to  her  as  a  useless  thing.  She  shrank  aghast  from 
the  thought  that  through  the  rest  of  life  she  must  remain 
an  incomplète  créature  ;  had  not  the  inner  self  lost  its  power 
of  receiving  impressions  with  that  zest,  that  exquisite  sensé 
of  freshness  which  is  the  spring  of  so  much  of  life's  glad- 
ness  ?  The  impressions  of  the  future  would  for  the  most  part 
be  effaced  as  soon  as  received,  and  many  of  the  thoughts 
which  once  would  hâve  moved  her  now  would  move  her  no 
more, 

After  the  childhood  of  the  créature  dawns  the  childhood  of 
the  heart;  but  this  second  infaucy  was  over.  her  lover  had 
taken  it  down  Avith  him  into  the  grave.  The  longings  of 
youth  remained;  she  was  young  yet;  but  the  completeness  of 
youth  was  gone,  and  with  that  lost  completeness  the  whole 
value  and  savor  of  life  had  diminished  somewhat.    Should  she 
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not  always  bear  within  her  the  seeds  of  sadness  and  mistrust, 
ready  to  grow  up  and  rob  émotion  of  its  springtide  of  fervor? 
Conscious  she  must  always  be  that  nothing  could  give  her 
now  the  happiness  so  longed  for,  that  scemed  so  fair  in  her 
dreams.  The  fire  from  heaven  that  shods  abroad  its  light 
in  the  heart,  in  the  dawn  of  love,  had  becn  quenched  in  tears, 
the  first  real  tears  which  she  had  shcd;  henceforth  she  must 
always  suffcr,  bccause  it  was  no  longer  in  her  power  to  be 
what  once  she  might  hâve  becn.  This  is  a  bclicf  which  turns 
us  in  aversion  and  bitterness  of  spirit  from  any  proffercd  new 
delight. 

Julie  had  corne  to  look  at  lifo  from  the  point  of  vicw  of 
!\pc  about  to  die.  Young  though  she  felt.  the  heavy  weight 
of  joyless  days  had  fallen  upon  her,  and  left  her  broken- 
spirited  and  old  bcforo  her  timc.  With  a  despairing  cry,  she 
asked  the  world  what  it  could  give  her  in  exchange  for  the 
love  now  lost,  by  which  she  had  livcd.  She  asked  herself 
whether  in  that  vanished  love,  so  chaste  and  pure,  her  will 
had  not  boon  more  criminal  than  her  dccds,  and  chose 
to  believe  herself  guilty;  partly  to  affront  the  world,  partly 
for  her  own  consolation,  in  that  she  had  niissed  the  close 
union  of  body  and  soûl,  which  diminishes  the  pain  of  the  one 
who  is  left  behind  by  the  knowledgc  that  once  it  bas  known 
and  given  joy  to  the  full,  and  rctains  within  itself  the  im- 
press  of  tliat  which  is  no  more. 

Sometbing  of  the  mortification  of  the  actress  chealed  of 
her  part  minglcd  with  the  pain  which  thrillcd  througb  every 
fibre  of  her  heart  and  l)rain.  Her  nature  had  becn  thwarted, 
her  vanity  wounded,  her  woman's  generosity  cheated  of  self- 
sacrifice.  Thcn,  whcn  she  had  raised  ail  thèse  questions,  set 
vibrating  ail  the  springs  in  those  différent  phases  of  being 
which  we  distinguish  as  social,  moral,  and  physical,  her  éner- 
gies were  so  far  exhausted  and  rclaxed  that  she  was  powerless 
to  grasp  a  single  thought  amid  the  chase  of  confiicting  ideas. 

Somctimes  as  the  mists  fell,  she  would  throw  her  window 
open,  and  would  stay  there,  motionless,  breathing  in  unheed- 
ingly  the  damp  earthy  scent  in  the  air,  her  mind  to  ail  ap- 
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pearance  an  unintelligent  blank,  for  the  ceaseless  burden  of 
sorrow  humming  in  her  brain  left  her  deaf  to  earth's  har- 
monies and  insensible  to  the  delights  of  thought. 

One  day,  towards  noon,  when  the  sun  shone  ont  for  a  little, 
her  maid  came  in  without  a  summons. 

"This  is  the  fourth  time  that  M.  le  Curé  has  come  to  see 
Mme.  la  Marquise;  to-day  he  is  so  determined  about  it,  that 
we  did  not  know  what  to  tell  him." 

"He  has  come  to  ask  for  somc  moncy  for  the  poor,  no 
doubt;  take  him  twenty-five  louis  from  me." 

The  woman  went  only  to  rcturn. 

"M.  le  Curé  will  not  take  the  money,  my  lady;  he  wants 
to  speak  to  you." 

"Then  let  him  come  !"  said  Mme.  d'Aiglemont,  with  an 
involuntary  shrug  which  augured  ill  for  the  priest's  récep- 
tion. Evidently  the  lady  meant  to  put  a  stop  to  persécution 
by  a  short  and  sharp  method. 

Mme.  d'Aiglemont  had  lost  her  mother  in  her  early  child- 
hood;  and  as  a  natural  conséquence  in  her  bringing-up,  she 
had  felt  the  influences  of  the  relaxed  notions  which  loosoned 
the  hold  of  religion  upon  France  during  the  Révolution. 
Piety  is  a  womanly  virtue  which  women  alone  can  really 
instil;  and  the  Marquise,  a  child  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
had  adopted  her  father's  creed  of  philosophism,  and  practised 
no  religions  observances.  A  priest,  to  her  way  of  thinking, 
was  a  civil  servant  of  very  doubtful  utility.  In  her  présent 
position,  the  teaching  of  religion  could  only  poison  her 
wounds;  she  had,  moreover,  but  scanty  faith  in  the  lights  of 
country  curés,  and  made  up  her  mind  to  put  this  one  gently 
but  firmly  in  his  place,  and  to  rid  herself  of  him,  after  the 
manner  of  the  rich,  by  bestowing  a  benefit. 

At  first  sight  of  the  curé  the  Marquise  felt  no  inclination 
to  change  her  mind.  She  saw  before  her  a  stout,  rotund  little 
man,  with  a  ruddy,  wrinkled,  elderly  face,  which  awkwardly 
and  unsuccessfully  tried  to  smile.  His  bald,  quadrant-shaped 
forehead,  furrowed  by  intersecting  lines,  was  too  heavy  for 
the  rest  of  his  face,  which  seemed  to  be  dwarfed  by  it.    A 
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fringe  of  scanty  white  hair  encircled  the  back  of  his  head, 
and  almost  reached  his  ears.  Yet  the  priest  looked  as  if  by 
nature  he  had  a  génial  disposition;  his  thick  lips,  his  slightly 
curved  nose,  his  chin,  which  vanished  in  a  double  fold  of 
wrinkles, — ail  marked  him  out  as  a  man  who  took  cheerful 
views  of  life. 

At  first  the  Marquise  saw  nothing  but  thèse  salient  charac- 
tcristics,  but  at  the  first  word  she  was  struck  by  the  sweet- 
ness  of  the  speaker's  voice.  Looking  at  him  more  closely,  she 
saw  that  the  eyes  under  the  grizzled  eyebrows  had  shed  tears, 
and  his  face,  turned  in  proiîle,  wore  so  sublime  an  impress 
of  sorrow,  that  the  Marquise  recognized  the  man  in  the  curé. 

"Madame  la  Marquise,  the  rich  only  come  within  our 
province  when  they  are  in  trouble.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
troubles  of  a  young,  beautiful,  and  wealthy  married  woman, 
who  has  lost  neither  children  nor  relatives,  are  caused  by 
wounds  whose  pangs  religion  alone  can  soothe.  Your  soûl  is 
in  danger,  madame.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  hereafter 
which  awaits  us.  No,  I  am  not  in  the  confessional.  But  it 
is  my  duty,  is  it  not,  to  open  your  eyes  to  your  future  life 
hère  on  earth?  You  will  pardon  an  old  man,  will  you  not, 
for  importunity  which  has  your  own  happiness  for  its  object  ?" 

"There  is  no  more  happiness  for  me,  monsieur.  I  shall 
soon  be,  as  you  say,  in  your  province  ;  but  it  will  be  for  ever." 

"Nay,  madame.  You  will  not  die  of  this  pain  which  lies 
heavy  upon  you,  and  can  be  read  in  your  face.  If  you  had 
bcen  destined  to  die  of  it,  you  would  not  be  hère  at  Saint- 
Lange.  A  definite  regret  is  not  so  dcadly  as  hope  deferred. 
I  hâve  known  others  pass  through  more  intolérable  and  more 
awful  anguish,  and  yet  they  live." 

The  Marquise  looked  incredulous. 

"Madame,  I  know  a  man  whose  affliction  was  so  sore  that 
your  trouble  would  seem  to  you  to  be  light  compared  with 
his." 

Perhaps  the  long  solitary  hours  had  begun  to  hang  heavily  ; 
perhaps  in  the  recesses  of  the  Marquise's  mind  lay  the  thought 
that  hère  was  a  friendly  heart  to  whom  she  might  be  able 
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to  pour  out  her  troubles.  However  it  was,  she  gave  the  curé 
a  questioning  glance  which  could  not  be  mistaken. 

"Madame,"  he  continued,  "the  man  of  whom  I  tell  you 
had  but  three  children  left  of  a  once  large  family  circle. 
He  lost  his  parents,  bis  daughtcr,  and  his  wifo,whoni  he  dearly 
loved.  He  was  left  alone  at  last  on  the  little  farm  where  he 
had  lived  so  happily  for  so  long.  His  three  sons  were  in  the 
army,  and  eaeh  of  the  lads  had  risen  in  proportion  to  his 
time  of  service.  During  the  Hundred  Days,  the  oldest  went 
into  the  Guard  with  a  colonel's  commission;  the  second  was 
a  major  in  the  artillery  ;  the  youngest  a  major  in  a  régiment 
of  dragoons.  Madame,  those  three  boys  loved  their  father  as 
much  as  he  loved  them.  If  you  but  knew  how  careless  young 
fellows  grow  of  home  ties  when  they  are  carried  away  by  the 
current  of  their  own  lives,  you  would  realize  from  this  one 
little  thing  how  warmly  they  loved  the  lonely  old  father,  who 
only  lived  in  and  for  them — never  a  week  passed  without  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  boys.  But  then  he  on  his  side  had 
never  been  weakly  indulgent,  to  lessen  their  respect  for  him  ; 
nor  unjustly  severe,  to  thwart  their  affection  ;  nor  apt  to 
grudge  sacrifices,  the  thing  tliat  estranges  children's  hearts. 
He  had  been  more  than  a  father;  he  had  been  a  brother  to 
them,  and  their  friend. 

"At  last  he  went  to  Paris  to  bid  them  good-bye  before  they 
set  out  for  Belgium;  he  wished  to  see  that  they  had  goo^ 
horses  and  ail  that  they  needed.  And  so  they  went,  and  the 
father  returned  to  his  home  again.  Tiien  the  war  began. 
He  had  letters  from  Fleurus,  and  again  from  Ligny.  Ali 
went  well.  Then  came  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  you  know 
the  rest.  France  was  plunged  into  mourning;  every  family 
waited  in  intense  anxiety  for  news.  You  may  imagine, 
madame,  how  the  old  man  waited  for  tidings,  in  anxiety  that 
knew  no  peace  nor  rest.  He  used  to  read  the  gazettes;  he 
went  to  the  coach  office  every  day.  One  evening  he  was  told 
that  the  colonel's  servant  had  corne.  The  man  was  riding 
his  master's  horse — what  need  was  there  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions?— the  colonel  was  dead,  eut  in  two  by  a  shell.     Before 
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the  evening  was  out  the  youngest  son's  servant  arrived — the 
youngest  had  died  on  the  evo  of  the  battle.  At  midnight 
came  a  gunner  with  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  last  ;  upon 
whom,  in  those  few  hours,  the  poor  fathcr  had  centered  ail 
his  life.    Madame,  they  ail  had  fallen." 

After  a  pause  the  good  man  controlled  his  feelings,  and 
added  gently  : 

"And  their  father  is  still  living,  madame.  He  realized 
that  if  God  had  left  him  on  earth,  he  was  bound  to  live  on 
and  puffer  on  earth;  but  he  took  refuge  in  the  sanetuary. 
What  could  he  be?" 

The  Marquise  looked  up  and  saw  the  curé's  face,  grown 
sublime  in  its  sorrow  and  résignation,  and  waited  for  him  to 
speak.     When  the  words  came,  tears  broke  from  her. 

"A  priest,  madame;  consecrated  by  his  own  tears  pre- 
viously  shod  at  the  foot  of  the  altar." 

Silence  prevailed  for  a  little.  The  Marquise  and  the  curé 
looked  out  ut  the  foggy  landscape,  as  if  they  cuuld  sec  the 
figures  of  those  who  were  no  more. 

"Not  a  priest  in  a  citv,  but  a  simple  countrv  curé,"  addcd 
he. 

"At  Saint-Lange,"  she  said,  drying  lier  eyes. 

"Yes,  madame." 

jNever  had  the  majesty  of  grief  seemed  so  great  to  Julie. 
The  two  words  sank  straight  into  her  heart  with  the  weight 
of  an  infinité  sorrow.  The  gentle,  sonorous  tones  troubled 
lier  heart.  Ah  !  that  full,  deej)  voice,  charged  with  plangent 
vibration,  was  the  voice  of  one  who  had  suiîered  indeed. 

"And  if  I  do  not  die,  monsieur,  what  will  become  of  me?" 
The  Marquise  spoke  almost  reverently. 

"Hâve  you  not  a  child,  madame?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  stifïly. 

The  curé  gave  her  such  a  glanée  as  a  doctor  gives  a  patient 
whose  life  is  in  danger.  Then  he  determined  to  do  ail  that 
in  him  lay  to  combat  the  evil  spirit  into  whose  clutches  she 
had  fallen. 

"We  must  live  on  with  our  sorrows — you  see  it  yourself, 
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madame,  and  religion  alone  offcrs  us  real  consolation.  Will 
you  permit  me  to  corne  again? — to  speak  to  you  as  a  man 
who  can  sympathize  with  evcry  trouble,  a  man  about  whom 
there  is  nothing  very  alarming,  I  think?" 

"Yes,  monsieur,  corne  back  again.  Thank  you  for  your 
thought  of  me." 

"Very  well,  madame;  then  I  shall  return  very  shortly." 

This  visit  relaxed  the  tension  of  soûl,  as  it  were  ;  the  heavy 
strain  of  grief  and  loneliness  had  been  almost  too  much  for 
the  Marquise's  strength.  The  priest's  visit  had  left  a  sooth- 
ing  balm  in  lier  heart,  his  words  thrilled  through  her  with 
healing  influence.  She  began  to  feel  something  of  a  prisoner's 
satisfaction,  when,  after  he  has  had  time  to  feel  his  utter 
loneliness  and  the  weight  of  his  chains,  he  hears  a  neighbor 
knocking  on  the  wall,  and  welcomes  the  sound  which  brings 
a  sensé  of  human  fellowship.  Hère  was  an  unhoped-for  confi- 
dant.  But  this  feeling  did  not  last  for  long.  Soon  she  sank 
back  into  the  old  bitterness  of  spirit,  saying  to  herself,  as  the 
prisoner  might  say,  that  a  companion  in  misfortune  could 
neither  lighten  lier  own  bondage  nor  her  future. 

In  the  first  visit  the  curé  had  feared  to  alarra  the  sus- 
ceptibilities  of  self-absorbed  grief,  in  a  second  interview  he 
hoped  to  make  some  progress  towards  religion.  He  came  back 
again  two  days  later,  and  from  the  Marquise's  welcome  it  was 
plain  that  she  had  looked  forward  to  the  visit. 

"Well,  Mme.  la  Marquise,  hâve  you  given  a  little  thought 
to  the  great  mass  of  human  sufîering  ?  Hâve  you  raised  your 
eyes  above  our  earth  and  seen  the  immensity  of  the  universe  ? 
— the  worlds  beyond  worlds  which  crush  our  vanity  into  in- 
significance,  and  with  our  vanity  reduce  our  sorrows?" 

"No,  monsieur,"  she  said;  "I  cannot  rise  to  such  heights, 
our  social  laws  lie  too  heavily  upon  me,  and  rend  my  heart 
with  a  too  poignant  auguish.  And  laws  perhaps  are  less  cruel 
than  the  usages  of  the  world.    Ah  !  the  world  !" 

"Madame,  we  must  obey  both.  Law  is  the  doctrine,  and 
custom  the  practice  of  society." 

"Obey  society?"  cried  the  Marquise,  with  an  involuntary 
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shudder.  "Eh  !  monsieur,  it  is  the  source  of  ail  our  woes. 
God  laid  down  no  law  to  make  us  misérable;  but  mankind, 
uniting  together  in  social  life,  hâve  perverted  God's  work. 
Civilization  deals  harder  measure  to  us  "women  than  nature 
does.  Nature  imposes  upon  us  physical  suffering  which  you 
hâve  not  alleviated  ;  civilization  has  developed  in  us  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  you  cheat  continually.  Nature  exter- 
minâtes the  weak  ;  you  condemn  them  to  live,  and  by  so  doing, 
consign  them  to  a  life  of  misery.  The  whole  weight  of  the 
burden  of  marriage,  an  institution  on  which  society  is  based, 
falls  upon  us;  for  the  man  liberty,  duties  for  the  vroman. 
We  must  give  up  our  whole  lives  to  you,  you  arc  only  bound 
to  give  us  a  few  moments  of  yours.  A  man,  in  fact,  makes 
a  choice,  while  we  blindly  submit.  Oh,  monsieur,  to  you  I  can 
speak  freely.  AFarriage,  in  thèse  days,  seems  to  me  to  be 
legalized  prostitution.  This  is  the  cause  of  my  wretchedness. 
But  among  so  many  misérable  créatures  so  unhappily  yoked, 
I  alone  am  bound  to  be  silcnt,  I  alone  ani  to  blâme  for  my 
misery.     My  marriage  was  my  own  doing." 

She  stopped  short,  and  bitter  tcars  fcll  in  the  silence. 

"In  the  depths  of  my  wretchedness,  in  the  midst  of  this 
sea  of  distress,"  she  went  on,  "I  found  some  sands  on  which 
to  set  foot  and  sufîer  at  loisure.  A  great  tempest  swept 
everything  away.  And  hère  am  I,  helpless  and  alone,  too 
weak  to  cope  with  storms." 

"We  are  never  weak  while  God  is  with  us,"  said  the  priest. 
"And  if  your  craviugs  for  affection  cannot  be  satisfied  hcre 
on  earth,  hâve  you  no  duties  to  perform?"' 

"Duties  continually  !"  she  exclaimed,  with  something  of 
impatience  in  lier  tone.  "But  where  for  me  are  the  senti- 
ments which  give  us  strength  to  perform  them?  Nothing 
from  nothing,  nothing  for  nothing, — this,  monsieur,  is  one  of 
the  most  inexorable  laws  of  nature,  physical  or  spiritual. 
Would  you  hâve  thèse  trees  break  into  leaf  without  the  sap 
which  swells  the  buds?  It  is  the  same  with  our  human  na- 
ture; and  in  me  the  sap  is  dried  up  at  its  source." 

"I  am  not  going  to  speak  to  you  of  religions  sentiments 
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of  which  résignation  is  born,"  said  the  curé,  "but  of  mother- 
hood,  madame,  suroly " 

"Stop,  monsieur!"  said  the  Marquise,  "with  you  I  will  be 
sincère.  Alas!  in  future  I  can  be  sincère  with  no  one;  I 
am  condemned  to  falsehood.  The  world  requires  continuai 
grimaces,  and  we  are  bidden  to  obey  its  conventions  if  we 
would  oscape  reproach.  There  are  two  kinds  of  motherhood, 
monsieur;  once  I  knew  nothing  of  such  distinctions,  but  I 
know  them  now.  Only  half  of  me  bas  become  a  mother  ;  it 
were  better  for  me  if  I  had  not  been  a  mother  at  ail.  Hélène 
is  not  his  child  !  Oh  !  do  not  start.  At  Saint-Lange  there  are 
voleanic  depths  whence  come  lurid  gleams  of  light  and  earth- 
quake  shocks  to  shake  the  fragile  édifices  of  laws  not  based 
on  nature.  I  hâve  borne  a  child,  that  is  enough,  I  am  a 
mother  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  But  you,  monsieur,  with  your 
delicately  compassionate  soûl,  can  perhaps  understand  this 
cry  from  an  unhappy  woman  who  bas  suffered  no  lying  illu- 
sions to  enter  her  heart.  God  will  judge  me,  but  surely  I 
hâve  only  obeyed  His  laws  by  giving  way  to  the  affections 
which  He  Himself  set  in  me,  and  this  I  hâve  learned  from 
my  own  soûl. — What  is  a  child,  monsieur,  but  the  image  of 
two  beings,  the  fruit  of  two  sentiments  spontaneously 
blended?  Unless  it  is  owned  by  every  fibre  of  the  body,  as 
by  every  chord  of  tenderness  in  the  heart;  unless  it  recalls 
the  bliss  of  love,  the  hours,  the  places  where  two  créatures 
were  happy,  their  words  that  overfiowed  with  the  music  of 
humanity,  and  their  sweet  imaginings,  that  child  is  an  incom- 
plète création.  Yes,  those  two  should  find  the  poetic  dreams 
of  their  intimate  double  life  realized  in  their  child  as  in  an 
exquisite  miniature;  it  should  be  for  them  a  never-failing 
spring  of  émotion,  implying  their  whole  past  and  their  whole 
future. 

"My  poor  little  Hélène  is  her  father's  child,  the  ofîspring 
of  duty  and  of  chance.  In  me  she  finds  nothing  but  the  af- 
fection of  instinct,  the  woman's  natural  compassion  for  the 
child  of  lier  womb.  Socially  speaking,  I  am  above  reproach. 
Hâve  I  not  sacrificed  my  life  and  my  happiness  to  my  child  ? 
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Her  cries  go  to  my  heart;  if  she  were  to  fall  into  the  water, 
I  should  spring  to  save  her,  but  she  is  not  in  my  heart. 

"Ah!  love  set  me  dreaming  of  a  motherhood  far  greator 
and  more  complète.  In  a  vanished  dream  I  hcld  in  my  arms 
a  ehild  conceived  in  désire  before  it  was  begotten,  the  ex- 
quisite  flowor  of  life  that  blossoms  in  the  soûl  before  it  sees 
tlie  light  of  day.  I  am  Hélène's  mother  only  in  the  sensé 
that  1  brought  her  forth.  W^hen  she  needs  me  no  longer, 
there  will  be  an  end  of  my  motherhood  ;  with  the  extinction 
of  the  cause,  the  effects  will  cease.  If  it  is  a  woman's  adorable 
prérogative  that  her  motherhood  may  last  through  lier  child's 
life,  surely  tliat  divine  persistence  of  sentiment  is  due  to  the 
far-reaching  glory  of  the  conception  of  the  soûl?  Unless  a 
child-  bas  lain  wrapped  about  from  life's  iirst  beginnings  by 
the  mother's  soûl,  the  instinct  of  motherhood  dies  in  her  as 
m  the  animais.  This  is  true;  I  feel  that  it  is  true.  As 
my  poor  little  one  grows  older,  my  heart  closes.  My  sacrifices 
hâve  driven  us  apart.  And  yet  1  know,  monsieur,  that  to 
another  ciiild  my  heart  would  hâve  gone  out  in  inexhaustible 
love;  for  that  other  1  should  not  hâve  known  what  sacriiice 
meant,  ail  had  been  delight.  In  this,  monsieur,  my  instincts 
are  stronger  than  reason,  strouger  than  religion  or  ail  else 
in  me.  Does  the  woman  wlio  is  neither  wife  nor  mother  sin 
in  wishing  to  die  when,  for  her  misfortune,  she  bas  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  infinité  beauty  of  love,  the  limitless  joy  of 
motherhood  ?  What  can  become  of  her  ?  /  can  tell  you  what 
she  feels.  I  cannot  put  that  memory  from  me  so  resolutely 
but  that  a  hundred  timcs,  night  and  day,  visions  of  a  happi- 
ness,  greater  it  may  be  than  the  reality,  rise  before  me,  fol- 
lowed  by  a  shudder  wiiich  shakes  brain  and  heart  and  body. 
Before  thèse  cruel  visions,  my  feelings  and  thoughts  grow 
colorless,  and  1  ask  myself,  'What  would  my  life  bave  been 
if ?'" 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  liands  and  burst  into  tears. 

"There  you  see  the  depths  of  my  heart  !"  she  continued. 
"For  his  child  I  could  bave  acquiesced  in  any  lot  however 
dreadful.    He  who  died,  bearing  the  burden  of  the  sins  of  the 
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world,  will  forgive  this  thought  of  whicli  I  am  dying;  but 
the  world,  I  know,  is  merciless.  In  its  ears  niy  words  are 
blasphemies  ;  I  am  outraging  ail  its  codes.  Oh  !  that  I  could 
wage  war  against  this  world  and  break  down  and  refashion 
its  laws  and  traditions  !  lias  it  not  turned  ail  my  thoughts, 
and  feelings,  and  longings,  and  hopes,  and  every  fibre  in  me 
into  so  many  sources  of  pain?  Spoiled  my  future,  présent, 
and  past?  For  me  the  daylight  is  full  of  gloom,  my  thoughts 
pierce  me  like  a  sword,  my  child  is  and  is  not. 

"Oh,  when  Hélène  speaks  to  me,  I  wish  that  her  voice  were 
différent,  when  she  looks  into  my  face  I  wish  that  she  had 
other  eyes.  She  constantly  keeps  me  in  mind  of  ail  that 
should  hâve  been  and  is  not.  I  cannot  bear  to  hâve  her  near 
me.  I  smile  at  her,  I  try  to  make  up  to  her  for  the  real 
affection  of  which  she  is  defrauded.  I  am  wretched,  mon- 
sieur, too  wretched  to  live.  And  I  am  supposed  to  be  a  pat- 
tern  wife.  And  I  hâve  committed  no  sins.  And  I  am  re- 
spected  !  I  hâve  fought  down  forbidden  love  which  sprang 
up  at  unawares  within  me;  but  if  I  hâve  kept  the  letter  of 
the  law,  bave  I  kept  it  in  my  heart?  There  bas  never  been 
but  one  hère,"  she  said,  laying  her  right  hand  on  lier  breast, 
"one  and  no  other;  and  my  child  feels  it.  Certain  looks  and 
tones  and  gestures  mould  a  child's  nature,  and  my  poor  little 
one  feels  no  thrill  in  the  arm  I  put  about  her,  no  tremor 
comes  into  my  voice,  no  softness  into  my  eyes  when  I  speak 
to  her  or  take  her  up.  She  looks  at  me,  and  I  cannot  endure 
the  reproach  in  her  eyes.  There  are  times  when  I  shudder 
to  think  that  some  day  she  may  be  my  judge  and  conderan 
her  mother  unheard.  Heaven  grant  that  hâte  may  not  grow 
up  between  us  !  Ah  !  God  in  heaven,  rather  let  the  tomb  open 
for  me,  rather  let  me  end  my  days  hère  at  Saint-Lange  ! — I 
want  to  go  back  to  the  world  where  I  shall  find  my  other  soûl 
and  become  wholly  a  mother.  Ah  !  forgive  me,  sir,  I  am 
mad.  Those  words  were  ehoking  me;  now  they  are  spoken. 
Ah  !  you  are  weeping  too  !    You  will  not  despise  me " 

She  heard  the  child  come  in  from  a  walk.  "Hélène,  my 
child,  come  hère  !"  she  called.  The  words  sounded  like  a  ery 
of  despair. 
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The  little  girl  ran  in,  laughing  and  calling  to  her  mother 
to  see  a  butterfly  which  she  had  caught;  but  at  the  sight  of 
that  mothers  tears  she  grew  quiet  of  a  sudden,  and  went  up 
close,  and  received  a  kiss  on  her  forehead. 

"She  will  be  very  beautiful  some  day,"  said  the  priest. 

"She  is  her  father's  child,"  said  the  Marquise,  kîssing  the 
little  one  with  eager  warmth,  as  if  she  meant  to  pay  a  debt 
of  affection  or  to  extinguish  some  feeling  of  remorse. 

"How  hot  you  are,  mamma  !" 

"There,  go  away,  my  angel,"  said  the  Marquise. 

The  child  went.  Slie  did  not  seem  at  ail  sorry  to  go  ;  she 
did  not  look  back;  glad  perhaps  to  escape  froni  a  sad  face, 
and  instinctively  comprchending  already  an  antagonism  of 
feeling  in  its  expression.  A  mothcr's  love  finds  language  in 
smiles;  thcy  are  a  part  of  the  divine  right  of  niotherhood. 
The  Marquise  could  not  smile.  She  flushed  rcd  as  she  felt 
the  curé's  eyes.  She  had  hopcd  to  act  a  mother's  part  before 
him,  but  neither  she  nor  her  child  could  dcceive  him.  And, 
indeed,  when  a  wonian  loves  sincercly,  in  the  kiss  she  gives 
there  is  a  divine  honcy  ;  it  is  as  if  a  soûl  werc  breathcd  forth 
in  the  caress,  a  sul)tle  flamc  of  fire  which  brings  warmth  to 
the  heart;  the  kiss  that  lacks  this  delicious  unction  is  mcagre 
and  formai.  The  priest  had  felt  the  différence.  Ile  could 
fathom  the  depths  that  lie  between  the  motherhood  of  the 
flesh  and  the  motherhood  of  the  heart.  He  gave  the  ^larquise 
a  keen,  scrutinizing  glanée,  then  he  said  : 

"You  are  right,  madame;  it  would  be  better  for  you  if 
you  were  dead " 

"Ah  !"  she  cried,  "then  you  know  ail  my  misery  ;  I  see 
you  do  if,  Christian  priest  as  you  are,  you  can  guess  my  dé- 
termination to  die  and  sanction  it.  Yes,  I  meant  to  die, 
but  I  hâve  lacked  the  courage.  The  spirit  was  strong,  but 
the  flesh  was  weak,  and  when  my  hand  did  not  tremble,  the 
spirit  within  me  wavered. 

"I  do  not  know  the  reason  of  thèse  inner  struggles,  and 
alternations.  I  am  very  pitiably  a  woman  no  doubt,  weak  in 
my  will,  strong  only  to  love.     Oh,  I  despisc  myself.    At  night, 
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when  ail  my  household  was  asleep,  I  would  go  out  bravely 
as  far  as  the  lake;  but  when  I  stood  on  the  brink,  my  cow- 
ardice  shrank  from  self-destruction.  To  you  I  will  confess 
my  weakness.  When  I  lay  in  my  bed,  again,  shame  would 
come  over  me,  and  courage  would  come  back.  Once  I  took 
a  dose  of  laudanum  ;  I  was  ill,  but  I  did  not  die.  I  thought 
I  had  emptied  the  phial,  but  I  had  only  taken  half  the  dose." 

"You  are  lost,  madame,"  the  curé  said  gravely,  with  tears 
in  his  voice.  "You  will  go  back  into  the  world,  and  you  will 
deceive  the  world.  You  will  scek  and  find  a  compensation 
(as  you  imagine  it  to  be)  for  your  woes;  then  will  come  a 
day  of  reckoning  for  your  pleasures " 

"Do  you  think,"  she  cried,  "that  /  shall  bostow  the  last, 
the  most  precious  treasures  of  my  heart  upon  the  fîrst  base  im- 
postor  who  can  play  the  comedy  of  passion  ?  That  I  would  pol- 
lute  my  life  for  a  moment  of  doubtf ul  pleasure  ?  No  ;  the  flame 
which  shall  consume  my  soûl  shall  be  love,  and  nothing  but 
love.  Ail  men,  monsieur,  hâve  the  sensés  of  their  sex,  but 
not  ail  hâve  the  man's  soûl  which  satisfies  ail  the  require- 
ments  of  our  nature,  drawing  out  the  melodious  harmony 
which  never  breaks  forth  save  in  response  to  the  pressure  of 
feeling.  Such  a  soûl  is  not  found  twice  in  our  lifetime. 
The  future  that  lies  before  me  is  hideous;  I  know  it.  A 
woman  is  nothing  without  love;  beauty  is  nothing  without 
pleasure.  And  even  if  happiness  were  olïered  to  me  a  second 
time,  would  not  the  world  f  rown  upon  it  ?  I  owe  my  daughter 
an  honored  mother.  Oh  !  I  am  condemned  to  live  in  an  iron 
circle,  from  which  there  is  but  one  shameful  way  of  escape. 
The  round  of  family  duties,  a  thankless  and  irksome  task, 
is  in  store  for  me.  I  shall  curse  life  ;  but  my  child  shall  hâve 
at  leac-t  a  fair  semblance  of  a  mother.  I  will  give  her  treasures 
of  virtue  for  the  treasures  of  love  of  which  I  defraud  her. 

"I  hâve  not  even  the  mother's  désire  to  live  to  enjoy  her 
child's  happiness.  I  bave  no  belief  in  happiness.  What  will 
Hélène's  fate  be?  My  own,  beyond  doubt.  How  can  a 
mother  insure  that  the  man  to  whom  she  gives  her  daughter 
will  be  the  husband  of  her  heart?    You  pour  scorn  on  the 
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misérable  créatures  who  sell  themselves  for  a  few  coins 
to  any  passer-b}',  though  want  and  hunger  absolve  the  brief 
union;  while  anotlier  union,  horrible  for  quite  other  reasons, 
is  tolerated,  nay,  encouraged,  by  society,  and  a  young  and 
innocent  girl  is  married  to  a  man  whom  she  has  only  met 
occasionally  during  the  previous  three  months.  She  is  sold 
for  her  whole  lifetime.  It  is  true  that  the  priée  is  high! 
If  you  allow  her  no  compensation  for  her  sorrows,  you  might 
at  least  respect  her  ;  but  no,  the  most  virtuous  of  women  can- 
not  escape  calumny.  This  is  our  fate  in  its  double  aspect. 
Open  prostitution  and  shame;  secret  prostitution  and  un- 
happiness.  As  for  the  poor,  portionless  girls,  they  may  die 
or  go  mad,  without  a  sonl  to  pity  them.  Beauty  and  virtuo 
are  not  marketable  in  the  bazaar  where  soûls  and  bodies  are 
bought  and  sold — in  the  dcn  of  sclfishness  which  you  call 
society.  Why  not  disinherit  daughters?  Then,  at  least,  you 
might  fulfil  one  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  guided  by  your 
own  inclinations,  choose  your  companions." 

"Madame,  from  your  talk  it  is  clear  to  me  that  neither  the 
spirit  of  family  nor  the  senso  of  religion  appcals  to  you. 
Why  should  you  hesitate  between  the  claims  of  the  social 
sclfishness  which  irritâtes  you,  and  the  purely  personal  selfish- 
ness  which  craves  satisfactions " 

"The  family,  monsieur — does  such  a  thing  exist?  T  dé- 
cline to  recognize  as  a  family  a  knot  of  individuals  bidden 
by  society  to  divide  the  property  after  the  death  of  father 
and  mother.  and  to  go  thcir  separate  ways.  A  family  means 
a  temporary  association  of  persons  brought  together  by  no 
will  of  their  own,  dissolved  at  once  by  death.  Our  laws  bave 
broken  up  homes  and  estâtes,  and  the  old  family  tradition 
handed  down  from  génération  to  génération.  I  see  nothing 
but  wreck  and  ruin  about  me." 

"Madame,  you  will  only  retum  to  God  when  His  hand 
has  been  heavy  upon  you,  and  I  pray  that  you  hâve  time 
enough  given  to  you  in  which  to  make  your  peace  with  Him. 
Instead  of  looking  to  heaven  for  comfort,  you  are  fixing  your 
eyes  on  earth.     Philosophism  and  personal  interest  hâve  in- 
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vaded  your  heart  ;  like  the  children  of  the  sceptical  eighteenth 
century,  you  are  dcaf  to  the  voice  of  religion.  The  pleasures 
of  this  life  bring  nothing  but  misery.  You  are  about  to  make 
an  exchange  of  sorrows,  that  is  ail." 

She  smiled  bitterly. 

"I  will  falsify  3'our  prédictions,"  she  said.  "I  shall  be 
faithful  to  hira  who  died  for  me." 

"Sorrow,"  he  answercd,  "is  not  likely  to  live  long  save  in 
soûls  disciplined  by  religion,"  and  he  lowered  his  eyes  re- 
spectfully  lest  the  Marquise  should  read  his  doubts  in  them. 
The  energy  of  hcr  outburst  had  grieved  him.  He  had  seen 
the  self  that  lurkcd  bcneath  so  many  fornis,  and  dospaired  of 
softening  a  heart  which  affliction  seemed  to  sear.  The  divine 
Sowcr's  seed  could  not  take  root  in  such  a  soil,  and  His 
gentle  voice  was  drowned  by  the  clamorous  outcry  of  self- 
pity.  Yet  the  good  nian  returned  again  and  again  with  an 
apostle's  earnest  persistence,  brought  back  by  a  hope  of  lead- 
ing  so  noble  and  proud  a  soûl  to  God;  until  the  day  when 
he  made  the  discovery  that  the  Marquise  only  cared  to  talk 
with  him  because  it  was  sweet  to  speak  of  him  who  was  no 
more.  He  would  not  lower  his  ministry  by  condoning  her 
passion,  and  confined  the  conversation  more  and  more  to 
generalities  and  commonplaces. 

Spring  came,  and  with  the  spring  the  Marquise  found  dis- 
traction from  her  deep  melancholy.  She  busied  herself  for 
lack  of  other  occupation  with  her  estate,  making  improve- 
ments  for  amusement. 

In  October  she  left  the  old  château.  In  the  life  of  leisure 
at  Saint-Lange  she  had  recovered  from  her  grief  and  grown 
fair  and  fresh.  Her  grief  had  been  violent  at  first  in  its 
course,  as  the  quoit  hurled  f  orth  with  ail  the  player's  strength, 
and  like  the  quoit  after  many  oscillations,  each  feebler  than 
the  last,  it  had  slackened  into  melancholy.  Melancholy  is 
made  up  of  a  succession  of  such  oscillations,  the  first  touch- 
ing  upon  despair,  the  last  on  the  border  between  pain  and 
pleasure;  in  youth,  it  is  the  twilight  of  dawn;  in  âge,  the 
dusk  of  night. 
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As  the  Marquise  drove  through  the  village  in  her  travel- 
ing  carriage,  she  met  the  curé  on  his  way  back  from  the 
church.  She  bowed  in  response  to  his  farewell  greeting,  but 
it  was  with  lowered  eyes  and  averted  face.  She  did  not  wish 
to  see  him  again.  The  village  curé  had  judged  this  poor 
Diana  of  Ephesus  only  toc  well. 


III. 

AT  THIRTY  YEARS 

Madame  Firmiani  was  giving  a  bail.  M.  Charles  de  Vandr- 
nesse,  a  young  man  of  grcat  promise,  the  hcarer  of  one  of 
those  historié  namcs  which,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  législa- 
tion, arc  ahvays  associated  with  the  glory  of  France,  had 
received  Icttcrs  of  introduction  to  some  of  the  grcat  lady's 
friends  in  Naples,  and  had  corne  to  thank  the  hostcss  and 
to  take  his  leave. 

Vandcnesse  had  alrcady  acquittcd  himself  crcditably  on 
several  diplomatie  missions;  and  now  that  he  had  received 
an  appointmcnt  as  attaché  to  a  plcnipotentiary  at  the  Con- 
gress  of  Laybach,  lie  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity  to  make  somc  study  of  Italy  on  the  way.  This  bail 
was  a  sort  of  farewell  to  Paris  and  its  amusements  and  its 
rapid  whirl  of  life,  to  the  great  eddying  intellectual  centre 
and  maelstrom  of  pleasure;  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  be 
borne  along  by  the  currcnt  of  this  sutTiciently  slandcred  great 
city  of  Paris.  Yet  Charles  de  A^indcnesse  had  little  to  regret, 
accustomcd  as  he  had  bccn  for  the  past  thrce  years  to  sainte 
Europcan  capitals  and  turn  his  back  upon  them  at  the  capri- 
cious  bidding  of  a  diplomatist's  destiny.  Womcn  no  longer 
made  any  impression  upon  him;  perhaps  he  thought  that  a 
real  passion  would  play  too  large  a  part  in  a  diplomatist's 
life;  or  perhaps  that  the  paltry  amusements  of  frivolity  were 
too  empty  for  a  man  of  strong  character.    We  ail  of  us  hâve 
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huge  claims  to  strength  of  character.  There  is  no  man  in 
France,  be  he  never  so  ordinary  a  member  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  humanity,  that  will  waivc  pretensions  to  something  be- 
yond  mère  cleverness. 

Charles,  young  though  he  was — he  was  scarcely  turned 
thirty — looked  at  life  with  a  philosophie  mind,  concerning 
himself  with  théories  and  means  and  ends,  while  other  raen 
of  his  âge  were  thinking  of  pleasure,  sentiments,  and  the  like 
illusions.  He  forced  back  into  some  inner  depth  the  gene- 
rosity  and  enthusiasms  of  youth,  and  by  nature  he  was  gêner- 
ons. He  tried  hard  to  be  cool  and  calculating,  to  coin  the 
fund  of  wealth  which  chanced  to  be  in  his  nature  into  gra- 
cions manners,  and  courtesy,  and  attractive  arts;  'tis  the 
proper  task  of  an  ambitions  man,  to  play  a  sorry  part  to 
gain  "a  good  position,"  as  we  call  it  in  modem  days. 

He  had  been  dancing,  and  now  he  gave  a  farewell  glanée 
over  the  rooms,  to  carry  away  a  distinct  impression  of  the 
bail,  moved,  doubtless,  to  some  extent  by  the  feeling  which 
prorapts  a  theatre-goer  to  stay  in  his  box  to  see  the  final 
tableau  before  the  curtain  falls.  But  M.  de  Vandenesse  had 
another  reason  for  his  survey.  He  gazed  curiously  at  the 
scène  before  him,  so  French  in  character  and  in  movement, 
seeking  to  carry  away  a  picture  of  the  light  and  laughter  and 
the  faces  at  this  Parisian  fête,  to  compare  with  novel  faces 
and  picturesque  surroundings  awaiting  him  at  Naples,  where 
he  meant  to  spend  a  few  days  before  presenting  himself  at  his 
post.  He  seemed  to  be  drawing  the  comparison  now  between 
this  France  so  variable,  changing  even  as  you  study  her,  with 
the  manners  and  aspects  of  that  other  land  known  to  him  as 
yet  only  by  contradictory  hearsay  taies  or  books  of  travel,  for 
the  most  part  unsatisfactory.  Thoughts  of  a  somewhat 
poetical  cast,  albeit  hackneyed  and  trite  to  our  modem  ideas, 
crossed  his  brain,  in  response  to  some  longing  of  which,  per- 
haps,  he  himself  was  hardly  conscious,  a  désire  in  the  depths 
of  a  heart  fastidious  rather  than  jaded,  vacant  rather  than 
seared. 

"Thèse  are  the  wealthiest  and  most  fashionable  women  and 
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the  greatest  ladies  in  Paris,"  he  said  to  himself.  "Thèse  are 
the  great  inen  of  the  day,  great  orators  and  men  of  letters, 
great  names  and  titles  ;  artists  and  men  in  powcr  ;  and  yet  in 
it  ail  it  seems  to  me  as  if  there  were  nothing  but  petty  in- 
trigues and  still-born  loves,  meaningless  smiles  and  causeless 
scorn,  eyes  lighted  by  no  flame  within,  brain-power  in  abun- 
dance  running  aimlessly  to  waste.  AU  those  pink-and-white 
faces  are  hère  not  so  much  for  cnjoyment,  as  to  escape  from 
dulness.  None  of  the  émotion  is  genuine.  If  you  ask  for 
nothing  but  court  feathers  properly  adjusted,  fresh  gauzes 
and  prctty  toilettes  and  fragile,  fair  wonien,  if  you  désire 
simply  to  ski  m  the  surface  of  lifo,  hero  is  your  world  for  you. 
Be  content  with  meaningless  phrases  and  fascinating  simpers, 
and  do  not  ask  for  roal  feeling.  For  my  own  part,  I  abhor 
the  stalc  intrigues  whicli  end  in  sub-prefectures  and  receivcr- 
generals'  places  and  marriagcs;  or,  if  love  comcs  into  the 
question,  in  stealthy  compromises,  so  ashamed  arc  we  of  the 
mère  semblance  of  passion.  Xot  a  single  one  of  ail  thèse  clo- 
quent faces  tells  you  of  a  soûl,  a  soûl  wholly  absorbed  by  one 
idea  as  by  remorse.  Regrets  and  misfortune  go  about  shame- 
facedly  clad  in  jests.  There  is  not  one  woman  hère  whosc  ré- 
sistance 1  should  care  to  overcomc,  not  one  who  could  drag 
you  down  to  the  pit.  Where  will  you  find  encrgy  in  Paris? 
A  poniard  hère  is  a  curions  toy  to  hang  from  a  gilt  nail,  in 
a  picturesque  sheath  to  match.  The  women,  the  brains,  and 
hearts  of  Paris  arc  ail  on  a  par.  There  is  no  passion  left, 
because  we  bave  no  individuality.  High  birth  and  intellect 
and  fortune  are  ail  reduced  to  one  level;  we  ail  bave  taken  to 
the  uniform  black  coat  by  way  of  mourning  for  a  dcad  France. 
There  is  no  love  between  equals.  Between  two  lovers  there 
should  be  différences  to  efface,  widc  gulfs  to  fiU.  The  charm 
of  love  fled  from  us  in  1789.  Our  dulness  and  our  humdrum 
lives  are  the  outcomc  of  the  political  System.  Italy  at  any  rate 
is  the  land  of  sharp  contrasts.  Woman  there  is  a  malcvolont 
animal,  a  dangerous  unreasoning  siren,  guided  only  by  her 
tastes  and  appetites,  a  créature  no  more  to  be  trusted  than  a 
tiger r 
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Mme.  Firmiani  hère  came  up  to  interrupt  this  soliloquy 
inade  up  of  vague,  conflicting,  and  fragmentary  thoughts 
which  cannot  be  rcproduced  in  words.  The  whole  eharm  of 
such  musing  lies  in  its  vagueness — what  is  it  but  a  sort  of 
mental  haze? 

"1  want  to  introduce  you  to  some  one  who  bas  the  greatest 
wish  to  make  your  aequaintance,  after  ail  that  she  has  heard 
of  you,"  said  the  lady,  taking  bis  arm. 

She  brought  him  into  the  next  room,  and  with  such  a 
smile  and  glance  as  a  Parisienne  alone  can  give,  she  indicated 
a  woman  sitting  by  the  hearth. 

"Who  is  she  ?"  the  Comte  de  Vandenesse  asked  quickly. 

"You  bave  heard  her  name  more  than  once  coupled  witb 
praise  or  blâme.  She  is  a  woman  who  lives  in  seclusiou — a 
perfect  mystery." 

"Oh!  if  ever  you  bave  been  merciful  in  your  life,  for  pity's 
sake  tell  me  lier  name." 

"She  is  the  Marquise  d'Aiglemont." 

"I  will  take  lessons  from  her;  she  has  managed  to  make  a 
peer  of  France  of  that  emincntly  ordinary  person  her  hus- 
band,  and  a  dullard  into  a  power  in  the  land.  But,  pray  tell 
me  this,  did  Lord  Grenville  die  for  her  sake,  do  you  think,  as 
some  women  say?" 

"Possibly.  Since  that  adventure,  real  or  imaginary,  she  is 
very  much  changed,  poor  thing  !  She  has  not  gone  into  So- 
ciety since.     Four  years  of  constancy — that  is  something  in 

Paris.     If  she  is  hère  to-night "     Hère  Mme.  Firmiani 

broke  off,  adding  with  a  mysterious  expression,  "I  am  for- 
getting  that  I  must  say  nothing.    Go  and  talk  with  her." 

For  a  moment  Charles  stood  motionless,  leaning  lightly 
against  the  frame  of  the  doorway,  wholly  absorbed  in  bis 
scrutiny  of  a  woman  who  had  become  famous,  no  one  exactly 
knew  how  or  why.  Such  curions  anomalies  are  fréquent 
enough  in  the  world.  Mme.  d'Aiglemont's  réputation  was 
certainly  no  more  extraordinary  than  plenty  of  other  great 
réputations.  There  are  men  who  are  always  in  travail  of  some 
great  work  which  never  sees  the  light,  statisticians  held  to 
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be  profound  on  the  score  of  calculât  ions  wliich  they  take  very 
good  care  not  to  publish,  politicians  who  live  on  a  newspaper 
article,  men  of  letters  and  artists  whose  performances  are 
never  given  to  the  world,  men  of  science  who  pass  current 
among  those  who  know  nothing  of  science,  much  as  Sganarelle 
is  a  Latinist  for  those  who  know  no  Latin;  there  are  the  men 
who  are  allowed  by  gênerai  consent  to  possess  a  peeuliar  ca- 
pacity  for  some  one  thiug,  be  it  for  the  direction  of  arts,  or 
for  the  conduct  of  an  important  mission.  The  admirable 
phrase,  "A  man  with  a  spécial  subject,"  might  hâve  been  in- 
vented  on  purpose  for  thèse  aceplialous  species  in  the  domain 
of  literature  and  politics. 

Charles  gazed  longer  than  he  intended.  He  was  vexed  with 
liimsclf  for  feeling  so  strongly  interested;  it  is  true,  however, 
that  the  lady's  appearance  was  a  réfutation  of  the  young 
man's  ballroom  generalizations. 

The  Marquise  had  reaehed  her  thirtieth  year.  She  was 
beautiful  in  spite  of  her  fragile  form  and  extremely  délicate 
look.  Her  greatest  charm  lay  in  her  still  face,  revealing  un- 
fathomed  depths  of  soûl.  Some  haunting,  ever-present 
thought  veiled,  as  it  were,  the  full  brilliance  of  eyes  which 
told  of  a  fevered  life  and  boundless  résignation.  So  seldom 
did  she  raise  the  eyelids  sobcrly  downcast,  and  so  listless  were 
her  glances,  that  it  almost  secmed  as  if  the  fire  in  her  eyes 
were  resorved  for  some  occult  contemplation.  Any  man  of 
genius  and  feeling  must  hâve  felt  strangely  attractcd  by  her 
gentleness  and  silence.  If  the  mind  sought  to  explain  the 
mysterious  problem  of  a  constant  inward  turning  from  the 
présent  to  the  past,  the  soûl  was  no  less  intere.sted  in  initial- 
ing  itself  into  the  secrets  of  a  heart  proud  in  some  sort  of 
its  anguish.  Everything  about  her,  moreover,  was  in  keep- 
ing  with  thèse  thoughts  which  she  inspired.  Like  almost  ail 
women  who  hâve  very  long  hair.  she  was  very  pale  and  per- 
fectly  white.  The  marvelous  fineness  of  her  skin  (that  almost 
unerring  sign)  indicated  a  quick  sensibility  which  could  be 
seen  yet  more  unmistakably  in  her  features;  there  was  the 
same  minute  and  wonderful  delicacv  of  finish  in  them  that 
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the  Chinese  artist  gives  to  his  J'antastic  figures.  Perhaps  lier 
neck  was  rather  too  long,  but  such  necks  belong  to  the  most 
graceful  type,  and  suggest  vague  affinities  between  a  woman's 
liead  anti  the  magnetic  curves  of  the  serpent.  Leave  not  a 
single  one  of  the  thousand  signs  and  tokens  by  which  the 
niost  inscrutable  character  betrays  itself  to  an  observer  of 
human  nature,  he  lias  but  to  wateh  oarefully  the  little  move- 
ments  of  a  woman's  head,  the  ever-varying  expressive  turns 
and  curves  of  her  neck  and  throat,  to  read  her  nature. 

Mme.  d'Aiglemont's  dress  harmonized  with  the  haunting 
thought  that  informed  the  whole  woman.  Her  hair  was 
gathered  up  into  a  tall  coronet  of  broad  plaits,  without  orna- 
ment  of  any  kind  ;  she  seemed  to  hâve  bidden  farewell  for 
ever  to  elaborate  toilettes.  Nor  were  any  of  the  small  arts 
of  coquetry  which  spoil  so  many  women  to  be  detected  in  her. 
Perhaps  her  bodice,  modest  though  it  was,  did  not  altogether 
eonceal  the  dainty  grâce  of  her  figure,  perhaps,  too,  her  gown 
looked  rich  from  the  extrême  distinction  of  its  fashion;  and 
if  it  is  permissible  to  look  for  expression  in  the  arrangement 
of  stuffs,  surely  those  numerous  straight  folds  invested  her 
with  a  great  dignity.  There  may  hâve  been  some  lingering 
trace  of  the  indelible  féminine  foible  in  the  minute  care  be- 
stowed  upon  her  hand  and  foot  ;  yet,  if  she  allowed  them  to 
be  seen  with  some  pleasure,  it  would  hâve  tasked  the  utmost 
malice  of  a  rival  to  discover  any  afi'ectation  in  her  gestures, 
so  natural  did  they  seem,  so  much  a  part  of  old  childish 
habit,  that  her  careless  grâce  absolved  this  vestige  of  vanity. 

Ail  thèse  little  characteristics,  the  nameless  trifles  which 
combine  to  make  up  the  sum  of  a  woman's  prettiness  or  ugli- 
ness,  her  charm  or  lack  of  charm,  can  only  be  indicated,  when, 
as  with  Mme.  d'Aiglemont,  a  personality  dominâtes  and  gives 
cohérence  to  the  détails,  informing  them,  blending  them  ail 
in  an  exquisite  whole.  Her  manner  was  perfectly  in  accord 
with  her  style  of  beauty  and  her  dress.  Only  to  certain 
women  at  a  certain  âge  is  it  given  to  put  language  into  their 
attitude.  Is  it  joy  or  is  it  sorrow  that  teaches  a  woman  of 
thirty  the  secret  of  that  éloquence  of  carriage,  so  that  she 
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miist  always  remain  an  enigma  which  each  interprets  by  the 
aid  of  his  hopes,  desires,  or  théories? 

The  way  in  which  the  Marquise  leaned  both  elbows  on 
the  arm  of  her  chair,  the  toying  of  her  interclasped  fingers, 
the  cuTve  of  her  throat,  the  indolent  lines  of  her  languid  but 
Jissome  -body  as  she  lay  back  in  graceful  exhaustion,  as  it 
were;  her  indolent  limbs,  her  unstudied  pose,  the  utter  lassi- 
tude of  her  movements, — ail  suggested  that  tins  was  a  woman 
for  w-hom  life  had  lost  its  interest.  a  woman  who  had  known 
the  joys  of  love  only  in  dreams,  a  woman  bowed  àovra  by  the 
burdeu  of  memories  of  the  past,  a  woman  who  had  long  since 
despaired  of  the  future  and  despaired  of  herself,  an  unoccu- 
pied  woman  who  took  the  emptiness  of  her  own  life  for  the 
nothingness  of  life. 

Charles  de  Vandenesse  saw  and  admired  the  beautiful  pict- 
ure  before  him,  as  a  kind  of  artistic  success  beyond  an 
ordinary  woman's  powers  of  attainment.  He  was  acquainted 
with  d'Aiglemont  ;  and  now,  at  the  first  sight  of  d'Aigle- 
mont's  wife,  the  young  diplomatist  saw  at  a  glance  a  dispro- 
portionate  marriage,  an  incompatibility  (to  use  the  légal  jar- 
gon) so  great  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  ^larquise  should 
love  her  husband.  And  yet — the  Marquise  d'Aiglemont's  life 
was  above  reproach,  and  for  any  observer  the  mystery  about 
her  was  the  more  interesting  on  this  account.  The  first  im- 
pulse of  surprise  over,  Vandenesse  cast  about  for  the  best  way 
of  approaching  Mme.  d'Aiglemont.  He  would  try  a  common- 
place  pièce  of  diplomacy,  he  thought  ;  he  would  disconcert 
her  by  a  pièce  of  clumsiness  and  sce  how  she  would  receive  it. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  seating  himself  near  her,  "through  a 
fortunato  indiscrétion  I  bave  learned  that,  for  some  reason 
unknown  to  me,  I  hâve  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  your 
notice.  I  owe  you  the  more  thanks  because  I  hâve  never  been 
so  honored  before.  At  the  same  time,  you  are  responsible 
for  one  of  my  faults,  for  I  mean  never  to  be  modest 
again " 

"You  will  make  a  mistake,  monsieur,"  she  laughed; 
"vanity  should  be  left  to  those  who  hâve  nothing  else  to 
recommend  them." 
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The  conversation  thus  opened  ranged  at  large,  in  the  usual 
way,  over  a  multitude  of  topics — art  and  literature,  politics, 
men  and  things — till  insensibly  they  fell  to  talking  of  the 
eternal  thème  in  Pranoe  and  ail  the  world  over — love,  senti- 
ment, and  women. 

"We  are  bond-slaves." 

"You  are  queens." 

This  was  the  gist  and  substance  of  ail  the  more  or  less  in- 
génions discourse  between  Charles  and  the  Marquise,  as  of  ail 
such  discourses — past,  présent,  and  to  corne.  Allow  a  certain 
space  of  time,  and  the  two  formulas  shall  begin  to  mean 
"Love  me,"  and  "I  will  love  you." 

"Madame,"  Charles  de  Vandenesse  exclaimed  under  his 
breath,  "you  bave  made  me  bitterly  regret  that  I  am  leaving 
Paris.  In  Italy  I  certainly  shall  not  pass  hours  in  intellectual 
enjoyment  such  as  this  bas  been." 

"Perhaps,  monsieur,  you  will  find  happiness,  and  happiness 
is  worth  more  than  ail  the  brilliant  things,  true  and  false, 
that  are  said  every  evening  in  Paris." 

Before  Charles  took  leave,  he  asked  permission  to  pay  a 
farewell  call  on  the  Marquise  d'Aiglemont,  and  very  lucky 
did  he  feel  himself  when  the  form  of  words  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed  himself  for  once  was  used  in  ail  sincerity;  and  that 
night,  and  ail  day  long  on  the  morrow,  he  could  not  put  the 
thought  of  the  Marquise  out  of  his  mind. 

At  times  he  wondered  why  she  had  singled  him  out,  what 
she  had  meant  when  she  asked  him  to  corne  to  see  her,  and 
thought  supplied  an  inexhaustible  commentary.  Again  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  discovered  the  motives  of  her 
curiosity,  and  he  grew  intoxicated  with  hope  or  frigidly  sober 
with  each  new  construction  put  upon  that  pièce  of  common- 
piaee  civility.  Sometimes  it  meant  everything,  sometimes 
nothing.  He  made  up  his  mind  at  last  that  he  would  not 
yield  to  this  inclination,  and — went  to  call  on  Mme.  d'Aigle- 
mont. 

There  are  thoughts  which  détermine  our  conduct,  while  we 
do  not  so  much  as  suspect  their  existence.     If  at  fîrst  sight 
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this  assertion  appears  to  be  less  a  truth  than  a  paradox,  let 
any  candid  inqiiirer  look  into  his  own  life  and  he  shall  fînd 
abundant  confirmation  therein.  Charles  went  to  Mme. 
d'Aiglemont,  and  so  obeyed  one  of  thèse  latent,  pre-existent 
germs  of  thought,  of  which  our  expérience  and  our  intel- 
lectual  gains  and  achievements  are  but  later  and  tangible 
developments. 

For  a  yonng  man  a  woman  of  thirty  has  irrésistible  attrac- 
tions. There  is  nothing  more  natural,  nothing  better  estab- 
lished,  no  human  tie  of  stonter  tissne  than  the  heart-deep 
attaehment  between  such  a  woman  as  the  ^larqnise  d'Aigle- 
mont and  such  a  man  as  Charles  de  Yandonesse.  You  can 
see  examplos  of  it  every  day  in  the  world.  A  girl,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  has  too  many  young  illusions,  she  is  too  inexperienced, 
the  instinct  of  sex  counts  for  too  much  in  lier  love  for  a 
young  man  to  feel  flattered  by  it.  A  woman  of  thirty  knows 
ail  that  is  involved  in  the  sclf-surrender  to  be  made.  Among 
tiie  impulses  of  the  first,  put  curiosity  and  other  motives  than 
love;  the  second  acts  with  integrity  of  sentiment.  The  first 
yields;  the  second  makes  dcliberate  choice.  Is  not  that  choice 
in  itself  an  immense  flattery?  A  woman  armcd  with  ex- 
périence, forewarned  by  knowledge,  almost  ahvays  dearly 
bought,  seems  to  give  more  than  herself;  while  the  inexpe- 
rienced and  credulous  girl,  unable  to  draw  comparisons  for 
lack  of  knowledge,  can  apprcciate  nothing  at  its  just  worth. 
She  accepts  love  and  ponders  it.  A  woman  is  a  counsclor 
and  a  guide  at  an  âge  when  we  love  to  be  guided  and  obédience 
is  delight;  while  a  girl  would  fain  Icarn  ail  things,  meeting 
us  with  a  girl's  naïveté  instead  of  a  woman's  tenderness.  She 
afîords  a  single  triumph;  with  a  woman  there  is  résistance 
upon  résistance  to  overcome;  she  has  but  joy  and  tears,  a 
woman  has  rapture  and  remorse. 

A  girl  cannot  play  the  part  of  a  mistress  unless  she  is  so 
corrupt  that  we  turn  froni  her  with  loathing;  a  woman 
has  a  thousand  ways  of  preserving  her  power  and  her  dignity; 
she  has  risked  so  much  for  love,  that  she  must  bid  him  pass 
through  his  myriad  transformations,  while  her  too  submissive 
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rival  gives  a  sensé  of  too  serene  seeurity  which  palis.  If 
the  one  sacrifices  her  maidenly  prirlc,  the  other  immolâtes  the 
honor  of  a  whole  family.  A  girl's  coquetry  is  of  the  simplest, 
she  thinks  that  ail  is  said  when  the  veil  is  laid  aside;  a 
woman's  coquetry  is  endless,  she  shrouds  herself  in  veil  after 
veil,  she  satisfies  every  demand  of  man's  vanity,  the  novice 
responds  but  to  one. 

And  there  are  terrors,  fears,  and  hésitations — trouble  and 
storm  in  the  love  of  a  woman  of  thirty  years,  never  to  be 
found  in  a  young  girl's  love.  At  thirty  years  a  woman  asks 
her  lover  to  give  her  back  the  esteem  she  has  forfeited  for 
his  sake;  she  lives  only  for  him,  her  thoughts  are  fuU  of  his 
future,  he  must  hâve  a  great  career,  she  bids  him  make  it 
glorious;  she  can  obey,  entreat,  command,  humble  herself, 
or  rise  in  pride;  times  without  number  she  brings  comfort 
when  a  young  girl  can  only  make  moan.  And  with  ail  the 
advantages  of  her  position,  the  woman  of  thirty  can  be  a 
girl  again,  for  she  can  play  ail  parts,  assume  a  girl's  bashful- 
ness,  and  grow  the  fairer  even  for  a  mischance. 

Between  thèse  two  féminine  types  lies  the  immeasurable 
différence  which  séparâtes  the  foreseen  from  the  unforeseen, 
strength  from  weakness.  The  woman  of  thirty  satisfies  every 
requirement  ;  the  young  girl  must  satisfy  none,  under  penalty 
of  ceasing  to  be  a  young  girl.  Such  ideas  as  thèse,  developing 
in  a  young  man's  mind,  help  to  strengthen  the  strongest  of 
ail  passions,  a  passion  in  which  ail  spontaneous  and  natural 
feeling  is  blended  with  the  artificial  sentiment  created  by  con- 
ventional  manners. 

The  most  important  and  décisive  step  in  a  woman's  life  is 
the  very  one  that  she  invariably  regards  as  the  most  insig- 
nificant.  After  her  marriage  she  is  no  longer  her  own  mis- 
tress,  she  is  the  queen  and  the  bond-slave  of  the  domestic 
hearth.  The  sanetity  of  womanhood  is  incompatible  with 
social  liberty  and  social  daims;  and  for  a  woman  émancipa- 
tion means  corruption.  If  you  give  a  stranger  the  right  of 
entry  into  the  sanctuary  of  home,  do  you  not  put  yourself  at 
his  mercy  ?  How  then  if  she  herself  bids  him  enter  in  ?  Is  not 
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this  an  ofïence,  or,  to  speak  inore  accnrately,  a  first  step  to- 
wards  an  offence?  Yoii  must  either  accept  this  theory  with 
ail  its  conséquences,  or  absolve  illicit  passion.  French  society 
hitherto  has  chosen  the  third  and  middie  course  of  looking 
on  and  laughing  when  ofïences  corne,  apparently  upon  the 
Spartan  principle  of  condoning  the  theft  and  punishing 
clumsiness.  And  this  system,  it  may  be,  is  a  very  wise  one. 
'Tis  a  most  appalling  punishment  to  hâve  ail  your  neighbors 
pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  you,  a  punishment  that  a 
woman  feels  in  her  very  heart.  "Women  are  tenacious,  and 
ail  of  them  should  be  tenacious  of  respect;  without  esteem 
they  cannot  exist,  esteem  is  the  first  demand  that  they  make 
of  love.  The  most  corrupt  among  them  feels  that  she  must, 
in  the  first  place,  pledge  the  future  to  buy  absolution  for  the 
past,  and  strives  to  make  her  lover  understand  that  only  for 
irrésistible  bliss  can  she  barter  the  respect  which  the  world 
henceforth  will  refuse  to  her. 

Some  such  refiections  cross  the  mind  of  any  woman  who 
for  the  first  time  and  alone  receives  a  visit  from  a  young 
man;  and  this  especially  when,  like  Charles  de  Yandenesse, 
the  visitor  is  handsome  or  clever.  And  similarly  there  are 
not  many  young  men  who  would  fail  to  base  some  secret  wish 
on  one  of  the  thousand  and  one  ideas  which  justify  the  in- 
stinct that  attracts  them  to  a  beautiful,  witty,  and  unhappy 
woman  like  the  Marquise  d'Aiglemont. 

Mme.  d'Aiglemont,  therefore,  felt  troubled  when  M.  de 
Vandenesse  was  announced;  and  as  for  him,  he  was  almost 
confused  in  spite  of  the  assurance  which  is  like  a  matter  of 
costume  for  a  diplomatist.  But  not  for  long.  The  Marquise 
took  refuge  at  once  in  the  friendliness  of  manner  which 
women  use  as  a  defence  against  the  misinterpretations  of 
fatuity,  a  manner  which  admits  of  no  afterthought,  while  it 
paves  the  way  to  sentiment  (to  make  use  of  a  figure  of 
speech),  tempering  the  transition  through  the  ordinary 
forms  of  politeness.  In  this  ambiguous  position,  where  the 
four  roads  leading  respectively  to  Indifférence,  Respect,  Won- 
der,  and  Passion  meet,  a  woman  may  stay  as  long  as  she 
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pleases,  but  only  at  thirty  years  does  she  unclerstand  ail  the 
possibilities  of  the  situation.  Laughtcr,  tondcrness,  and  jest 
are  ail  pormitted  to  lier  at  the  crossing  of  the  ways;  she  has 
acquirod  the  tact  by  whieh  she  finds  ail  the  responsive  chords 
in  a  nian's  nature,  and  skill  in  judging  the  sounds  whieh 
she  draws  forth.  Her  silence  is  as  dangerous  as  her  speech. 
You  will  never  read  her  at  that  âge,  nor  discover  if  she  is 
frank  or  false,  nor  how  far  she  is  serions  in  her  admissions 
or  merely  laugliing  at  you.  She  gives  you  the  right  to  en- 
gage in  a  game  of  fence  with  her,  and  suddenly  by  a  glance, 
a  gesture  of  proved  potency,  she  closes  the  combat  and  turns 
from  you  with  your  secret  in  her  keeping,  frce  to  offer  you 
up  to  a  jest,  free  to  interest  herself  in  you,  safe  alike  in  her 
weakness  and  your  strength. 

Although  the  Marquise  d'Aiglemont  took  up  her  position 
upon  this  neutral  ground  during  the  first  interview,  she  knew 
how  to  préserve  a  high  womanly  dignity.  The  sorrows  of 
whieh  she  never  spoke  seemed  to  hang  over  her  assumed 
gaiety  like  a  light  cloud  obscuring  the  sun.  When  Vandenesse 
went  out,  after  a  conversation  whieh  he  had  enjoyed  more 
than  he  had  thought  possible,  he  carried  with  him  the  con- 
viction that  this  was  like  to  be  too  costly  a  conquest  for  his 
aspirations. 

"It  would  mean  sentiment  from  hère  to  yonder,"  he 
thought,  "and  correspondence  enough  to  wear  out  a  deputy 
second-clerk  on  his  promotion.  And  yet  if  I  really  cared " 

Luckless  phrase  that  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  an  in- 
fatuated  mortal.  In  France  the  way  to  love  lies  through 
self-love.  Charles  went  back  to  Mme.  d'Aiglemont,  and  im- 
agined  that  she  showed  symptoms  of  pleasure  in  his  conver- 
sion. And  then,  instead  of  giving  himself  up  like  a  boy  to 
the  joy  of  falling  in  love,  he  tried  to  play  a  double  rôle.  He 
did  his  best  to  act  passion  and  to  keep  cool  enough  to  analyze 
the  progress  of  this  flirtation,  to  be  lover  and  diplomatist  at 
once;  but  youth  and  bot  blood  and  analysis  could  only  end 
in  one  way,  over  liead  and  ears  in  love  ;  for,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial,  the  Marquise  was  more  than  his  match.     Each  time 
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as  hc  went  ont  from  Mme.  d'Aiglemont,  he  strenuously  held 
himself  to  his  distrust,  and  submitted  the  progressive  situa- 
tions of  his  case  to  a  rigorous  scrutiny  fatal  to  his  own  émo- 
tions. 

"To-day  she  gave  me  to  understand  that  she  has  been  very 
unhappy  and  lonely,"  said  he  to  himself,  after  the  third 
visit,  *'and  that  but  for  her  little  girl  she  would  hâve  longed 
for  death.  She  was  perfectly  resignod.  Xow  as  I  am  neither 
her  brother  nor  her  spiritual  director,  why  should  she  con- 
fide  her  troubles  to  we?    She  loves  me." 

Two  days  later  he  came  away  apostrophizing  modem  man- 
ners. 

"Love  takes  on  the  hue  of  every  âge.  In  1823  love  is  a 
doctrinaire.  Instoad  of  proving  love  by  deeds,  as  in  times 
past,  we  hâve  taken  to  argument  and  rhctoric  and  debate. 
Women's  tactics  are  reduced  to  three  shifts.  In  the  first 
place,  they  déclare  that  we  cannot  love  as  they  love.  ( Co- 
quet ry  !  the  Marquise  simply  threw  it  at  me,  like  a  challenge, 
this  evening!)  Next  they  grow  pathetic,  to  appeal  to  our 
natural  generosity  or  self-love;  for  does  it  not  flatter  a  young 
man's  vanity  to  console  a  woman  for  a  great  calamity?  And 
lastly,  they  hâve  a  craze  for  virginity.  She  must  hâve  thought 
that  I  thouglit  her  very  innocent.  My  good  failh  is  like  to 
becomc  an  excellent  spéculation." 

But  a  day  came  when  every  suspicious  idea  was  cxhausted. 
He  asked  himself  whether  the  Marquise  was  not  sincère; 
whether  so  much  suffering  could  be  fcigned,  and  why  sho 
should  act  the  part  of  résignation?  She  lived  in  complète 
seclusion;  she  drank  in  silence  of  a  cup  of  sorrow  scarcely 
to  be  guessod  unlcss  from  the  accent  of  some  chance  ex- 
clamation in  a  voice  always  well  undcr  control.  From  that 
moment  Charles  felt  a  keen  interest  in  Mme.  d'Aiglemont. 
And  yet,  though  his  visits  had  comc  to  be  a  recognizcd  thing, 
and  in  some  sort  a  necessity  to  them  both,  and  though  the 
hour  was  kept  free  by  tacit  agreement,  Vandenesse  still 
thought  that  this  woman  with  whom  he  was  in  love  was  more 
clever  than  sincère.  "Decidedly,  she  is  an  uncommonly  clever 
woman,"  he  used  to  say  to  himself  as  he  went  away. 
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When  he  came  into  the  room,  there  was  the  Marquise  in 
her  favorite  attitude,  melancholy  expressed  in  her  whole 
form.  She  made  no  movement  when  he  entored,  only  raised 
her  eyes  and  looked  full  at  hira,  but  the  glanée  that  she  gave 
him  was  like  a  smile.  Mme.  d'Aiglemont's  manner  meant 
confidence  and  sincère  friendship,  but  of  love  there  was  no 
trace.  Charles  sat  down  and  found  nothing  to  say.  A  sensa- 
tion for  which  no  language  exists  troubled  him. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  3'ou?"  she  asked  in  a  softened 
voice. 

"Nothing.  .  .  .  Yes;  I  am  thinking  of  something  of 
which,  as  yet,  you  hâve  not  thought  at  ail." 

'^hat  is  it  ?" 

"Why — the  Congress  is  over." 

"Well,"  she  said,  "and  ought  you  to  hâve  been  at  the  Con- 
gress ?" 

A  direct  answer  would  hâve  been  the  most  éloquent  and 
délicate  déclaration  of  love;  but  Charles  did  not  make  it. 
Before  the  candid  friendship  in  Mme.  d'Aiglemont's  face 
ail  the  calculations  of  vanity,  the  hopes  of  love,  and  the 
diplomatist's  doubts  died  away.  She  did  not  suspect,  or  she 
seemed  not  to  suspect,  his  love  for  her  ;  and  Charles,  in  utter 
confusion  turning  upon  himself,  was  forced  to  admit  that 
he  had  said  and  donc  nothing  which  could  warrant  such  a 
belief  on  her  part.  For  M.  de  Vandenesse  that  evening,  the 
Marquise  was,  as  she  had  always  been,  simple  and  friendly, 
sincère  in  lier  sorrow,  glad  to  hâve  a  friend,  proud  to  find  a 
nature  responsive  to  lier  own — nothing  more.  It  had  not 
entered  her  mind  that  a  woman  could  yield  twice;  she  had 
known  love — love  lay  bleeding  still  in  the  depths  of  her 
heart,  but  she  did  not  imagine  that  bliss  could  bring  her  its 
rapture  twice,  for  she  believed  not  merely  in  the  intellect, 
but  in  the  soûl;  and  for  lier  love  was  no  simple  attraction; 
it  drew  her  with  ail  noble  attractions. 

In  a  moment  Charles  beeame  a  young  man  again,  en- 
thralled  by  the  splendor  of  a  nature  so  lofty.  He  wished  for 
a  fuller  initiation  into  the  secret  history  of  a  life  blighted 
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rather  by  fate  than  by  her  o^m  fault.  Mme.  d'Aiglemont 
heard  him  ask  the  cause  of  the  overwhelming  sorrow  which 
had  blended  ail  the  harmonies  of  sadness  with  her  beauty  ; 
she  gave  him  one  glance,  but  that  searching  look  was  like  a 
seal  set  upon  some  solemn  compact. 

"Ask  no  more  such  questions  of  me,"  she  said.  "Four  years 
ago,  on  this  very  da}',  the  man  who  loved  me,  for  whom  I 
would  hâve  given  up  everything,  even  my  own  self-respect, 
died,  and  died  to  save  my  name.  That  love  was  still  yoirng 
and  pure  and  full  of  illusions  when  it  came  to  an  end.  Be- 
fore  I  gave  way  to  passion — and  never  was  woman  so  urged 
by  fate — I  had  been  drawn  into  the  mistake  that  ruins  many 
a  girl's  life,  a  marriage  with  a  man  whose  agreeable  manners 
eoncealed  his  emptiness.  Marriage  plucked  my  hopes  away 
one  by  one.  And  now,  to-day,  I  hâve  forfeited  happiness 
through  marriage,  as  well  as  the  happiness  styled  criminal, 
and  I  hâve  known  no  happiness.  Xothing  is  left  to  me.  If 
1  could  not  die,  at  the  least  I  ought  to  be  faithful  to  my  memo- 
ries." 

No  tears  came  with  the  words.  Her  eyes  fell,  and  there 
was  a  slight  twisting  of  the  fingers  interclasped,  according 
to  her  wont.  It  was  simply  said,  but  in  her  voice  there  was 
a  note  of  despair,  deep  as  her  love  seemed  to  hâve  been,  which 
left  Charles  without  a  hope.  The  dreadful  story  of  a  life 
told  in  three  sentences,  with  that  twisting  of  the  fingers  for 
ail  comment,  the  might  of  anguish  in  a  fragile  woman,  the 
(lark  depths  masked  by  a  fair  face,  the  tears  of  four  years 
of  mourning  fascinated  Vandenesse  ;  he  sat  silent  and  dimin- 
ished  in  the  présence  of  her  woman's  greatness  and  nobleness, 
seeing  not  the  physical  beauty  so  exquisite,  so  perfectly  com- 
plète, but  the  soûl  so  grcat  in  its  power  to  feel.  He  had  found, 
at  last,  the  idéal  of  his  fantastic  imaginings,  the  idéal  so 
vigorously  invoked  by  ail  who  look  on  life  as  the  raw  material 
of  a  passion  for  which  many  a  one  seeks  ardently,  and  dies 
before  he  bas  grasped  the  whole  of  the  dreamed-of  treasure. 

With  those  words  of  hers  in  his  ears,  in  the  présence  of  her 
sublime  beauty,  his  own  thoughts  seemed  poor  and  narrow. 
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Poworless  as  he  felt  himself  to  find  words  of  his  own,  simple 
enough  and  lofty  enough  to  scale  the  heights  of  this  exalta- 
tion, he  took  refuge  in  platitudes  as  to  the  destiny  of  women. 

"Madame,  we  must  either  forget  our  pain,  or  hollow  out 
a  tomb  for  ourselves." 

But  reason  always  cuts  a  poor  figure  beside  sentiment;  the 
one  being  essentially  restrictcd,  like  everything  that  is  posi- 
tive, while  the  other  is  infinité.  To  set  to  work  to  reason 
where  you  are  required  to  feel,  is  the  mark  of  a  limited 
nature.  Vandencsse  thercfore  held  his  peace,  sat  awhile  with 
his  eycs  fixed  upon  her,  then  came  away.  A  prey  to  novcl 
thoughts  which  cxaltcd  woman  for  him,  he  was  in  somcthing 
the  same  position  as  a  painter  who  has  taken  the  vulgar 
studio  model  for  a  type  of  womanhood,  and  suddenly  con- 
fronts  the  Mncmosyne  of  the  ]\Iusée — that  noblest  and  least 
appreeiated  of  antique  statues. 

Charles  de  Vandencsse  was  dccply  in  love.  He  loved  Mme. 
d'Aiglemont  with  the  loyalty  of  youth,  with  the  fervor  that 
communicatcs  such  ineffable  charm  to  a  first  passion,  with  a 
simplicity  of  heart  of  which  a  man  only  recovers  some  frag- 
ments when  he  loves  again  at  a  later  day.  Delicious  first  pas- 
sion of  3'outh,  almost  always  deliciously  savored  by  the  woman 
who  calls  it  forth;  for  at  the  golden  prime  of  thirty,  from  the 
poetic  summit  of  a  woman's  life,  she  can  look  out  over  the 
whole  course  of  love — backwards  into  the  past,  forwards 
into  the  future — and,  knowing  ail  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
love,  enjoys  her  bliss  with  the  dread  of  losing  it  ever  présent 
with  her.  Her  soûl  is  still  f;iir  with  her  waning  youth,  and 
passion  daily  gathers  strength  from  the  dismaying  prospect 
of  the  coming  days. 

''This  is  love,"  Vandencsse  said  to  himself  this  time  as  he 
left  the  Marquise,  "and  for  my  misfortune  I  love  a  woman 
wedded  to  her  memories.  It  is  hard  work  to  struggle  against 
a  dead  rival,  never  présent  to  make  blunders  and  fall  out  of 
favor,  nothing  of  him  left  but  his  better  qualifies.  What  is 
it  but  a  sort  of  high  treason  against  the  Idéal  to  attempt 
to  break  the  charm  of  memory,  to  destroy  the  hopes  that  sur- 
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vive  a  lost  lover,  precisely  because  he  only  awakened  long- 
ings,  and  ail  that  is  loveliest  and  most  enchanting  in  love?" 
Thèse  sober  reflections,  due  to  the  discouragement  and 
dread  of  failure  with  whieh  love  begins  in  earnest,  were  the 
last  expiring  effort  of  diplomatie  reasoning.  Thenceforward 
he  knew  no  afterthoughts,  he  was  the  plaything  of  liis  love, 
and  lost  himsclf  in  the  nothings  of  that  strange  inexplicable 
happiness  which  is  full  fcd  by  a  chance  word,  by  silence,  or 
a  vague  hope.  He  tried  to  love  Platonically,  came  daily  to 
breathe  the  air  that  she  breathed,  becamc  almost  a  part  of 
her  bouse,  and  went  everywhere  with  her,  slave  as  he  was  of 
a  tyrannous  passion  compounded  of  cgoism  and  dévotion  of 
the  complctest.  Love  bas  its  ovm  instinct,  fînding  the  way 
to  the  hcart,  as  the  feeblest  insect  fînds  the  way  to  its  flower, 
with  a  will  which  nothing  can  disniay  nor  turn  aside.  If 
feeling  is  sincère,  its  destiny  is  not  doubtful.  Let  a  woman 
begin  to  tliink  that  her  life  dépends  on  the  sinccrity  or  fervor 
or  earnestness  which  her  lover  shall  put  into  his  longings, 
and  is  therc  not  suflicient  in  the  thought  to  put  her  through 
ail  the  tortures  of  dread?  It  is  impossible  for  a  woman,  be 
slie  wife  or  mot  her,  to  bc  securc  from  a  young  man's  love. 
One  thing  it  is  within  her  power  to  do — to  refuse  to  see  him 
as  soon  as  she  learns  a  secret  which  she  ncver  fails  to  guess. 
But  this  is  too  decided  a  stcp  to  take  at  an  âge  when  marriage 
bas  becomc  a  prosaic  and  tiresome  yoke,  and  conjugal  affec- 
tion is  somcthing  less  than  tepid  (if  indecd  her  husband  bas 
not  already  bcgun  to  neglect  lier).  Is  a  woman  phiin?  She 
is  flattered  by  a  love  which  gives  her  fairness.  Is  she  young 
and  cbarming?  8ho  is  only  to  be  won  by  a  fascination  as 
great  as  her  own  power  to  charni,  that  is  to  say,  a  fascination 
well-nigh  irrésistible.  Is  she  virtuous?  There  is  a  love  sub- 
lime in  its  earthliness  which  leads  her  to  find  something  like 
absolution  in  the  very  grcatness  of  the  surrcnder  and  glory 
in  a  hard  struggle.  Everytbing  is  a  snare.  No  lesson,  therc- 
fore,  is  too  severe  where  the  temptation  is  so  strong.  The 
seclusion  in  which  the  Grceks  and  Orientais  kept  and  keep 
their  women,  an  example  more  and  more  foUowcd  in  modem 
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England,  is  the  only  safeguard  of  doniestic  morality;  but 
under  this  System  there  is  an  end  of  ail  the  charm  of  social 
mtereourse;  and  society,  and  good  breeding,  and  refinement 
of  manners  become  impossible.  The  nations  raust  take  their 
choice. 

So  a  few  months  went  by,  and  Mme.  d'Aiglemont  dis- 
covered  that  her  life  was  closely  bound  with  this  young  man's 
life,  without  overmuch  confusion  in  her  surprise,  and  felt 
with  something  almost  like  pleasure  that  she  shared  his 
tastes  and  his  thoughts.  Had  she  adopted  Vandenesse's 
ideas?  Or  was  it  Vandenesse  who  had  made  her  lightest 
whims  his  own?  She  was  not  careful  to  inquire.  She  had 
been  swept  out  already  into  the  current  of  passion,  and  yet 
this  adorable  woman  told  herself  with  the  confident  réitéra- 
tion of  misgiving  : 

"Ah  !  no.     I  will  be  faithful  to  him  who  died  for  me." 

Pascal  said  that  "the  doubt  of  God  implies  belief  in  God." 
And  similarly  it  may  be  said  that  a  woman  only  parleys  when 
she  has  surrendered.  A  day  came  when  the  Marquise  ad- 
mitted  to  herself  that  she  was  loved,  and  with  that  admis- 
sion came  a  time  of  wavering  among  countless  confiicting 
thoughts  and  feelings.  The  superstitions  of  expérience  spoke 
their  language.  Should  she  be  happy  ?  Was  it  possible  that 
she  should  find  happiness  outside  the  limits  of  the  laws  which 
society  rightly  or  wrongly  has  set  up  for  humanity  to  live  by  ? 
Hitherto  her  cup  of  life  had  been  fuU  of  bitterness.  Was 
there  any  happy  issue  possible  for  the  ties  which  united  two 
human  beings  held  apart  by  social  conventions?  And  might 
not  happiness  be  bought  too  dear?  Still,  this  so  ardently 
desired  happiness,  for  which  it  is  so  natural  to  seek,  might 
perhaps  be  found  after  ail.  Curiosity  is  always  retained  on 
the  lover's  side  in  the  suit.  The  secret  tribunal  was  still  sit- 
ting  when  Vandenesse  appeared,  and  his  présence  put  the 
metaphysical  spectre,  reason,  to  fiight. 

If  such  are  the  successive  transformations  through  which 
a  sentiment,  transient  though  it  be,  passes  in  a  young  man 
and  a  woman  of  thirty,  there  comes  a  moment  of  time  when 
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the  shades  of  différence  blend  into  each  other,  when  ail  rea- 
sonings  end  in  a  single  and  final  reflection  which  is  lost  and 
absorbed  in  the  désire  which  it  confirms.  Then  the  longer  the 
résistance,  the  mightier  the  voice  of  love.  And  hère  endeth 
this  lesson,  or  rather  this  study  made  from  the  écorché,  to 
borrow  a  most  graphie  term  from  the  studio,  for  in  this  his- 
tory  it  is  not  so  much  intended  to  portray  love  as  to  lay  bare 
its  mechanism  and  its  dangers.  From  this  moment  every  day 
adds  color  to  thèse  dry  bones,  clothes  them  again  ^^'ith  living 
flesh  and  blood  and  the  charm  of  youth,  and  put?  vitality 
into  their  movements;  till  they  glow  once  more  with  the 
beauty,  the  persuasive  grâce  of  sentiment,  the  loveliness  of 
life. 

Charles  found  Mme.  d'Aiglemont  absorbed  in  thought,  and 
to  his  "What  is  it?"  spoken  in  thrilling  tones  grown  per- 
suasive with  the  heart's  soft  magie,  shc  was  careful  not  to 
reply.  The  delicious  question  bore  witness  to  the  perfect 
unity  of  their  spirits;  and  the  Marquise  felt,  with  a  woman's 
wonderful  intuition,  that  to  give  any  expression  to  the  sor- 
row  in  her  heart  would  be  to  make  an  advance.  If,  even 
now,  each  one  of  those  words  was  fraught  with  significance 
for  them  both,  in  what  fathomless  depths  might  she  not 
plunge  at  the  first  step?  She  read  herself  with  a  clear  and 
lucid  glance.  She  was  silent,  and  Vandenesse  followed  her 
example. 

"I  am  not  feeling  well,''  she  said  at  last,  taking  alarm  at 
the  pause  fraught  with  such  great  moment  for  them  both, 
when  the  language  of  the  cyes  completely  filled  the  blank  left 
by  the  helplessness  of  speech. 

"Madame,"  said  Charles,  and  his  voice  was  tender  but  un- 
steady  with  strong  feeling,  "soûl  and  body  are  both  dé- 
pendent on  each  other.  If  you  were  happy,  you  would  be 
young  and  fresh.  Wliy  do  you  refuse  to  ask  of  love  ail  that 
love  has  taken  from  you?  You  think  that  your  life  is  over 
when  it  is  only  just  beginning.  Trust  yourself  to  a  friend's 
care.    It  is  so  sweet  to  be  loved."' 
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"î  am  old  already,"  she  said;  "there  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  continue  to  suffer  as  in  the  past.  And  'one  must 
love,'  do  you  say?  Well,  I  must  not,  and  I  cannot.  Your 
friendship  lias  put  some  swoetncss  into  my  life,  but  beside 
you  I  carc  for  no  one,  no  one  eould  efface  my  memories.  A 
f riend  I  accept  ;  I  should  fly  f rom  a  lover.  Bcsides,  would  it 
be  a  very  gênerons  thing  to  do,  to  exchange  a  withered  heart 
for  a  young  heart  ;  to  smile  upon  illusions  which  now  I  can- 
not share,  to  cause  happiness  in  which  I  should  either  hâve 
no  belief,  or  tremble  to  lose?  I  should  pcrhaps  rcspond  to 
his  dévotion  with  egoism,  should  weigh  and  deliberate  while 
he  felt  ;  my  memory  would  resent  the  poignancy  of  his  happi- 
ness. No,  if  you  love  once,  that  love  is  never  replaced,  you 
see.    Indeed,  who  would  bave  my  heart  at  this  priée  ?" 

There  was  a  tinge  of  heartless  coquetry  in  the  words,  the 
last  effort  of  discrétion. 

"If  he  loses  courage,  well  and  good,  I  shall  live  alone  and 
faithful."  The  thought  came  from  the  very  depths  of  the 
woman,  for  her  it  was  the  too  slender  willow  twig  caught 
in  vain  by  a  swimmer  swept  out  by  the  current. 

Vandenesse's  involuntary  shudder  at  her  dictum  plead 
more  eloquently  for  him  than  ail  his  past  assiduity.  Xoth- 
ing  moves  a  woman  so  much  as  the  discovery  of  a  gracious 
delicacy  in  us,  such  a  refineraent  of  sentiment  as  her  own, 
for  a  woman  the  grâce  and  delicacy  are  sure  tokens  of  truth. 
Charles'  start  revealed  the  sincerity  of  his  love.  Mme. 
d'Aiglemont  learned  the  strength  of  his  affection  frora  the 
intensity  of  his  pain. 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  he  said  coldly.  "New  love,  new 
vexation  of  spirit." 

Then  he  changed  the  subject,  and  spoke  of  indiffèrent  mat- 
ters;  but  he  was  visibly  moved,  and  he  concentrated  his  gaze 
on  Mme.  d'Aiglemont  as  if  he  were  seeing  her  for  the  last 
time. 

"Adieu,  madame,''  he  said,  with  émotion  in  his  voice. 

"Au  revoir"  said  she,  with  that  subtle  coquetry,  the  secret 
of  a  very  few  among  women. 
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He  made  no  answer  and  went. 

When  Charles  was  no  longer  there,  when  his  empty  chair 
spoke  for  him,  regrets  flocked  in  upon  her,  and  she  found 
fault  with  herself.  Passion  makes  an  immense  advance  as 
soon  as  a  woman  persuades  herself  that  she  has  failed  some- 
what  in  generosity  or  hurt  a  noble  nature.  In  love  there  is 
never  any  need  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  worst  in  us; 
that  is  a  safeguard  ;  a  woman  only  surrenders  at  the  sum- 
mons  of  a  virtue.  "The  floor  of  hell  is  paved  with  good  in- 
tentions,"— it  is  no  preacher's  paradox. 

Vandenesse  stopped  away  for  several  days.  Every  evening 
at  the  accustomed  hour  the  ^larquise  sat  expectant  in  re- 
morseful  impatience.  She  could  not  write — that  would  be 
a  déclaration,  and,  moreover,  her  instinct  told  her  that  he 
would  come  back.  On  the  sixth  day  he  was  announced,  and 
never  had  she  heard  the  name  with  such  delight.  Her  joy 
frightencd  her. 

"You  havo  punislu'd  me  well,''  she  said,  addressing  him. 

Vandenesse  gazed  at  her  in  astonishment. 

"Punished?"  he  echoed.  "And  for  what?"  Ile  under- 
stood  her  quite  well,  but  ho  meant  to  be  avenged  for  ail  that 
he  had  sufl'ored  as  soon  as  she  suspocted  it. 

"VVhy  hâve  you  not  come  to  see  me?"  she  demanded  with 
a  smile. 

"Then  hâve  you  seen  no  visitors?"  asked  he,  parrying  the 
question. 

"Yes.  M.  de  Ronquerolles  and  M.  de  Marsay  and  young 
d'Escrignon  came  and  stayed  for  nearly  two  hours,  the  fîrst 
two  yesterday,  the  last  this  morning.  And  besides,  I 
hâve  had  a  call,  I  believe,  from  Mme.  Firmiani  and  froni 
your  sister,  Mme.  de  Listomère." 

Hère  was  a  new  infiiction,  torture  which  none  can  compre- 
hend  unless  they  know  love  as  a  tierce  and  all-invading  tyrant 
whose  mildest  symptom  is  a  monstrous  jealousy,  a  perpétuai 
désire  to  snatch  away  the  beloved  from  every  otlier  influence. 

"What  !"  thought  he  to  himself,  "she  has  seen  visitors,  she 
bas  been  with  happy  créatures,  and  talking  to  them,  while  I 
was  unliappy  and  ail  alone." 
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He  buried  his  annoyance  forthwith,  and  consigned  love  to 
the  depths  of  his  heart,  likc  a  coffin  to  the  sea.  His  thoughts 
were  of  the  kind  that  never  find  expression  in  words;  they 
pass  through  the  mind  swiftly  as  a  deadly  acid,  that  poisons 
as  it  évaporâtes  and  vanishes.  His  brow,  however,  was  over- 
clouded;  and  Mme.  d'Aiglemont,  guided  by  her  woman's  in- 
stinct, shared  his  sadness  without  understanding  it.  She  had 
hurt  him,  unwittingly,  as  Vandenesse  knew.  He  talked  over 
his  position  with  her,  as  if  his  jealousy  were  one  of  those 
hypothetieal  cases  which  levers  love  to  discuss.  Then  the 
Marquise  understood  it  ail.  She  was  so  deeply  moved,  that 
she  could  not  keep  back  the  tears — and  so  thèse  lovers  entered 
the  heaven  of  love. 

Heaven  and  Hell  are  two  great  Imaginative  conceptions 
forraulating  our  ideas  of  Joy  and  Sorrow — those  two  pôles 
about  which  human  existence  revolves.  Is  not  heaven  a  figure 
of  speech  covering  now  and  for  evermore  an  infinité  of  human 
feeling  impossible  to  express  save  in  its  accidents — since  that 
Joy  is  one  ?  iVnd  what  is  Hell  but  the  symbol  of  our  infinité 
power  to  suiîer  tortures  so  diverse  that  of  our  pain  it  is 
possible  to  fashion  works  of  art,  for  no  two  human  sorrows 
are  alike? 

One  evening  the  two  lovers  sat  alone  and  side  by  side, 
silently  watching  one  of  the  fairest  transformations  of  the 
sky,  a  cloudless  heaven  taking  hues  of  pale  gold  and  purple 
from  the  last  rays  of  the  sunset.  With  the  slow  fading  of 
the  daylight,  sweet  thoughts  seem  to  awaken,  and  soft  stir- 
rings  of  passion  and  a  mysterious  sensé  of  trouble  in  the 
midst  of  calm.  Xature  sets  before  us  vague  images  of  blis8, 
bidding  us  en  joy  the  happiness  within  our  reach,  or  lament 
it  when  it  has  fled.  In  those  moments  fraught  with  enchant- 
ment,  when  the  tender  light  in  the  canopy  of  the  sky^  blends 
in  harmony  with  the  spells  working  within,  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  heart's  desires  grown  so  magically  potent.  Gares 
are  blunted,  joy  beeomes  ecstasy;  pain,  intolérable  anguish. 
The  pomp  of  sunset  gives  the  signal  for  confessions  and  draws 
them  forth.    Silence  grows  more  dangerous  than  speech,  for 
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it  gives  to  eyes  ail  the  power  of  the  infinité  of  the  heavens 
reflected  in  them.  And  for  speech,  the  least  word  has  irré- 
sistible might.  Is  not  the  light  infused  into  the  voice  and 
purple  into  the  glanées?  Is  not  heaven  within  us,  or  do  we 
f  eel  that  we  are  in  the  heavens  ? 

Vandenesse  and  Julie — for  so  she  had  allowed  herself  to 
be  called  for  the  past  few  days  by  him  whom  she  loved  to 
speak  of  as  Charles — Vandenesse  and  Julie  were  talking  to- 
gether,  but  they  had  drifted  very  far  from  thcir  original  sub- 
jert  :  and  if  their  spoken  words  had  grown  mcaningless  they 
listened  in  delight  to  the  unspoken  thoughts  that  lurked  in 
the  sounds.  Her  hand  lay  in  his.  She  had  abandoned  it  to 
him  without  a  thought  that  she  had  granted  a  proof  of  love. 

Together  they  leaned  fonvard  to  look  out  upon  a  majestic 
eloud  country,  full  of  snows  and  glaciers  and  fantastic 
mountain  peaks  with  gray  stains  of  shadow  on  their  sides, 
a  picture  composed-of  sharp  contrasts  between  fiery  red  and 
the  shadows  of  darkness,  filling  the  skies  with  a  fleeting 
vision  of  glory  which  caunot  be  reproduced — magnificent 
swaddling-bands  of  sunrise,  bright  shrouds  of  the  dying  sun. 
As  they  leaned,  Julie's  hair  brushed  lightly  against  Vande- 
nesse's  cheek.  She  felt  that  light  contact,  and  shuddered  vio- 
lentiy,  and  he  even  more,  for  imperceptibly  they  both  had 
reached  one  of  those  inexplicable  crises  when  quiet  has 
wrought  upon  the  sensés  until  every  faculty  of  perception  is 
so  keen  that  the  slightest  shock  fills  the  heart  lost  in  melan- 
choly  with  sadness  that  overflows  in  tears;  or  raises  joy  to 
ecstasy  in  a  heart  that  is  lost  in  the  vertigo  of  love.  Almost 
involuntarily  Julie  pressed  her  lover's  hand.  That  wooing 
pressure  gave  courage  to  his  timidity.  Ail  the  joy  of  the 
présent,  ail  the  hopes  of  the  future  were  blended  in  the  émo- 
tion of  a  first  caress,  the  bashful  trembling  kiss  that  Mme. 
d'Aiglemont  rcceived  upon  her  cheek.  The  slighter  the  con- 
cession, the  more  daugerous  and  insinuating  it  was.  For 
their  double  misfortune  it  was  only  too  sincère  a  révélation. 
Two  noble  natures  had  met  and  blended,  drawn  eaeh  to  each 
by  every  law  of  natural  attraction,  held  apart  by  every  ordi- 
nance. 
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General  d'Aiglemont  came  in  at  that  very  moment. 

"The  Ministry  has  gone  out,"  he  said.  "Your  unele  will 
be  in  the  new  cabinet.  So  you  stand  an  uncommonly  good 
chance  of  an  embassy,  Vandenesse." 

Charles  and  Julie  looked  at  each  other  and  flushed  red. 
That  blush  was  one  more  tie  to  unité  them;  there  was  one 
thought  and  one  remorse  in  either  mind  ;  between  two  lovers 
guilty  of  a  kiss  there  is  a  bond  quite  as  strong  and  terril)le 
as  the  bond  between  two  robbers  who  hâve  murdered  a  man. 
Something  had  to  be  said  by  way  of  reply. 

"I  do  not  care  to  leave  Paris  now,"  Charles  said. 

"We  know  why,"  said  the  General,  with  the  knowing  air 
of  a  man  who  discovers  a  secret.  "You  do  not  like  to  leave 
your  uncle,  because  you  do  not  wish  to  lose  your  chance  of 
succeeding  to  the  title." 

The  Marquise  took  refuge  in  hor  room,  and  in  her  mind 
passed  a  pitiless  verdict  upon  her  husband. 

"His  stupidity  is  really  beyond  anything!" 


IV. 

THE  FINGER  OF  QOD 

Between  the  Barrière  d'Italie  and  the  Barrière  de  la  Santé, 
along  the  boulevard  whicli  leads  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
you  hâve  a  view  of  Paris  fit  to  send  an  artist  or  the  tourist, 
the  most  blasé  in  matters  of  landscape,  into  ecstasies.  Eeach 
the  slightly  higher  ground  where  the  line  of  boulevard, 
shaded  by  tall,  thick-spreading  trees,  curves  with  the  grâce 
of  some  green  and  silent  forest  avenue,  and  you  see  spread 
out  at  your  feet  a  deep  valley  populous  with  factories  look- 
ing  almost  eountrified  among  green  trees  and  the  brovm 
streams  of  the  Bièvre  or  the  Gobelins. 

On  the  opposite  slope,  beneath  some  thousands  of  roofs 
packed  close  together  like  heads  in  a  crowd,  lurks  the  squalor 
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of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Marceau.  The  imposing  cupola  of 
the  Panthéon,  and  the  grim  melancholy  dôme  of  the  Val-du- 
Grace,  tower  proudly  up  above  a  whole  town  in  itself,  built 
amphitheatre-wise;  every  tier  being  grotcsquely  represented 
by  a  crooked  line  of  street,  so  that  the  two  public  monuments 
look  like  a  huge  pair  of  giants  dwarfing  into  insignifîcance 
the  poor  littlc  houses  and  the  tallest  poplars  in  the  valley. 
To  your  left  behold  the  observatory,  the  daylight,  pouring 
athwart  its  Windows  and  galleries,  producing  such  fantastical 
strange  effects  that  the  building  looks  like  a  black  spectral 
skeleton.  Further  yet  in  tiie  distance  rises  the  élégant  lan- 
tern  tower  of  the  Invalides,  soaring  up  between  the  bluish 
pile  of  the  Luxembourg  and  the  gray  tours  of  Saint-Sulpice. 
From  this  standpoint  the  lines  of  the  architecture  are 
blended  with  green  Icaves  and  gray  shadows,  and  change 
every  moment  with  every  aspect  of  the  hcavcns,  every  altéra- 
tion of  light  or  color  in  the  sky.  Afar,  the  skyey  spaces 
themselves  seem  to  be  full  of  buildings;  near,  wind  the  ser- 
pentine curves  of  waving  trccs  and  green  footpaths. 

Away  to  your  right,  through  a  great  gap  in  this  singular 
landscape,  you  sec  the  canal  Saint-Martin,  a  long  pale  stripe 
with  its  cdging  of  rcddish  stone  quays  and  fringes  of  lime 
avenue.  The  long  rows  of  buildings  beside  it,  in  genuine 
Roman  style,  are  the  public  granaries. 

Beyond,  again,  on  the  very  last  plane  of  ail,  see  the  smoke- 
dimmed  slopes  of  Belleville  covered  with  houses  and  wind- 
mills,  which  blend  their  freaks  of  outline  with  the  chance 
efl'ects  of  cloud.  And  still,  l)etween  that  horizon,  vague  as 
8ome  childish  roeollection,  and  the  serried  range  of  roofs  in 
the  valley,  a  whole  city  lies  out  of  sight:  a  huge  city,  en- 
gulfed,  as  it  were,  in  a  vast  hollow  between  the  pinnacles  of 
the  Hôpital  de  la  Pitié  and  the  ridge  line  of  the  Cimetière 
de  l'Est,  between  suffering  on  the  one  hand  and  death  on  the 
other;  a  citv  sendiug  up  a  smothered  roar  like  océan  grum- 
bling  at  the  foot  of  a  clifT,  as  if  to  let  you  know  that  "I  am 
hère  !" 

When  the  sunlight  pours  like  a  flood  over  this  strip  of 
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Paris,  purifying  and  etherealizing  the  outlines,  kindling  an- 
swering  lights  hcre  and  there  in  the  window  panes,  brighten- 
ing  the  red  tiles,  flaming  about  the  golden  crosses,  whitening 
walls  and  transforming  the  atmosphère  into  a  gauzy  veil,  call- 
ing  up  rich  contrasts  of  light  and  fantastic  shadow;  when 
the  sky  is  blue  and  earth  quivers  in  the  beat,  and  the  bells 
are  pealing,  then  you  shall  see  one  of  the  éloquent  fairy 
scènes  which  stamp  themselves  for  ever  on  the  imagination, 
a  scène  that  shall  find  as  fanatical  worshipers  as  the  won- 
drous  views  of  Naples  and  Byzantium  or  the  isles  of  Florida. 
Nothing  is  wanting  to  complète  the  harmony,  the  murmur 
of  the  world  of  men  and  the  idyllic  quiet  of  solitude,  the 
voices  of  a  million  human  créatures  and  the  voice  of  God. 
There  lies  a  whole  capital  beneath  the  peaceful  cypresses  of 
Père-Lachaise. 

The  landseape  lay  in  ail  its  beauty,  sparkling  in  the  spring 
sunlight,  as  I  stood  looking  out  over  it  one  morning,  my  back 
against  a  huge  elm-tree  that  flung  its  yellow  flowers  to  the 
wind.  And  at  the  sight  of  the  rich  and  glorious  view  before 
me,  I  thought  bitterly  of  the  scorn  with  which  even  in  our 
literature  we  afîect  to  hold  this  land  of  ours,  and  poured 
malédictions  on  the  pitiable  plutocrats  who  fall  out  of  love 
with  fair  France,  and  spend  their  gold  to  acquire  the  right 
of  sneering  at  their  own  country,  by  going  through  Italy  at 
a  gallop  and  inspecting  that  desecrated  land  through  an  opera- 
glass.  I  cast  loving  eyes  on  modem  Paris.  I  was  beginning 
to  dream  dreams,  when  the  sound  of  a  kiss  disturbed  the  soli- 
tude and  put  philosophy  to  flight.  Down  the  sidewalk,  along 
the  steep  bank,  above  the  rippling  water,  I  saw  beyond  the 
Ponte  des  Gobelins  the  figure  of  a  woman,  dressed  with 
the  daintiest  simplicity;  she  was  still  young,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  and  the  blithe  gladness  of  the  landseape  was  reflected 
in  her  sweet  face.  Her  companion,  a  handsome  young  man, 
had  just  set  down  a  little  boy.  A  prettier  child  has  never 
been  seen,  and  to  this  day  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
little  one  or  bis  mother  who  received  the  kiss.  In  their  young 
faces,  in  their  eyes,  their  smile,  their  every  movement,  you 
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could  read  the  same  deep  and  tender  thought  Their  arms 
were  interlaced  with  such  glad  swiftness;  they  drew  close  to- 
gether  with  such  marvelous  iinanimity  of  impulse  that.  con- 
scious  of  nothing  but  themselves,  they  did  not  so  much  as  see 
me.  A  second  child,  however — a  little  girl,  who  had  turned 
her  back  upon  them  in  sullen  discontent — threw  me  a  glance, 
and  the  expression  of  her  eyes  startled  me.  She  was  as  pretty 
and  as  engaging  as  the  little  brother  whom  she  left  to  run 
about  by  himself,  sometimes  before,  sometimes  after  their 
mother  and  her  companion;  but  her  charm  was  less  childish, 
and  now,  as  she  stood  mute  and  motionless,  her  attitude  and 
demeanor  suggested  a  torpid  snake.  There  was  something 
indescribal)ly  mechanical  in  the  way  in  which  the  pretty 
woman  and  her  companion  paced  up  and  down.  In  absence 
of  mind,  probably,  they  were  content  to  walk  to  and  fro  be- 
tween  the  little  bridge  and  a  carriage  that  stood  waiting  near- 
by  at  a  corner  in  the  boulevard,  turning,  stopping  short  now 
and  again,  looking  into  each  other's  eyes,  or  breaking  into 
laughter  as  their  casual  talk  grew  lively  or  languid,  grave  or 

ga.V- 

1  watched  this  delicious  picture  a  while  from  my  hiding- 
phiee  by  the  great  elm-tree,  and  should  hâve  turned  away  no 
doubt  and  respected  their  privacy,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
chance  discovery.  In  the  face  of  the  brooding,  silent,  elder 
child  I  saw  traces  of  thought  overdeep  for  her  âge.  When  her 
mother  and  tiie  young  man  at  her  side  turned  and  came  near, 
her  head  was  frcquently  lowered;  the  furtive  sidelong  glanées 
of  intelligence  that  she  gave  the  pair  and  the  child  lier 
brother  were  nothing  less  than  extraordinary.  Sometimes 
the  pretty  woman  or  her  friend  would  stroke  the  little  boy's 
fair  curls,  or  lay  a  caressing  fmger  against  the  baby  throat 
or  the  white  collar  as  he  played  at  keeping  step  with  them; 
and  no  words  can  describe  the  shrewd  subtlety,  the  ingenuous 
malice,  tiie  tierce  intensity  which  lighted  up  that  pallid  little 
face  with  the  faint  circles  already  round  the  eyes.  Truly  there 
was  a  man's  power  of  passion  in  that  strange-looking,  délicate 
little  girl.  Hère  were  traces  of  suffering  or  of  thought  in  her; 
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and  which  is  the  moro  certain  token  of  death  whcn  life  is  in 
blossom — physical  sufïering,  or  the  malady  of  too  early 
thought  preying  upon  a  soûl  as  yet  in  bud?  Porhaps  a 
mother  knows.  For  my  own  part,  I  know  of  nothing  more 
dreadful  to  see  than  an  old  man's  thoughts  on  a  child's  fore- 
head;  even  blasphcmy  from  girlish  lips  is  less  monstrous. 

The  almost  stupid  stolidity  of  this  child  who  had  begun 
to  think  already,  her  rare  gestures,  everything  about  her,  in- 
terested  me.  I  scrutinized  her  curiously.  Then  the  common 
whim  of  the  observer  drew  me  to  compare  her  with  her 
brother,  and  to  note  their  likcness  and  iinlikeness. 

Her  brown  hair  and  dark  eyes  and  look  of  precocious  power 
made  a  rich  contrast  wdth  the  little  one's  fair  curled  head 
and  sea-green  eyes  and  winning  helplessness.  She,  perhaps, 
"was  seven  or  eight  years  of  âge;  the  boy  was  full  four  years 
younger.  Both  chiidren  were  dressed  alike;  but  hère  again, 
looking  closely,,  I  noticed  a  différence.  It  was  very  slight, 
a  little  thing  enough;  but  in  the  light  of  after  events  I  saw 
that  it  meant  a  whole  romance  in  the  past,  a  whole  tragedy 
to  come.  The  little  brown-haired  maid  wore  a  linen  collar 
with  a  plain  hem,  her  brother's  was  edged  with  dainty  em- 
broidery,  that  was  ail;  but  therein  lay  tlie  confession  of  a 
heart's  secret,  a  tacit  préférence  which  a  child  can  read  in 
the  mother's  inmost  soûl  as  clearly  as  if  the  spirit  of  God  re- 
vealed  it.  The  fair-haired  child,  careless  and  glad,  looked 
almost  like  a  girl,  bis  skin  was  so  fair  and  fresh,  bis  move- 
ments  so  graceful,  bis  look  so  sweet;  while  bis  older  sister, 
in  spite  of  her  energy,  in  spite  of  the  beauty  of  her  features 
and  her  dazzling  complexion,  looked  like  a  sickly  little  boy 
In  her  bright  eyes  there  was  none  of  the  humid  softness  which 
lends  such  charm  to  children's  faces;  they  seemed,  like 
courtiers'  eyes,  to  be  dried  by  some  inner  fire;  and  in  her 
pallor  there  was  a  certain  swarthy  olive  tint,  the  sign  of 
vigorous  character.  Twice  her  little  brother  came  to  her, 
holding  out  a  tiny  hunting-horn  with  a  touching  charm,  a 
winning  look,  and  wistful  expression,  which  would  bave  sent 
Charlet  into  ecstasies,  but  she  only  scowled  in  answer  to  his 
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"Hère,  Hélène,  will  you  take  it?"  so  persuasively  spoken. 
The  little  girl,  so  sombre  and  véhément  beneath  "her  apparent 
indifférence,  shuddered,  and  even  flushed  red  when  her 
brother  came  near  her  ;  but  the  little  one  seemed  not  to  notice 
his  sister's  dark  mood,  and  his  unconsciousness,  blended  with 
earnestness,  marked  a  final  différence  in  character  between  the 
child  and  the  little  girl,  whose  brow  was  overclouded  already 
by  the  gloom  of  a  man's  knowledge  and  cares. 

"Mamma,  Hélène  will  not  play,"  cried  the  little  one,  seiz- 
ing  an  opportunity  to  coniplain  while  the  two  stood  silent 
on  the  Pont  des  Gobelins. 

"Let  her  alone,  Charles;  you  know  very  well  that  she  is 
ahvays  cross." 

Tears  sprang  to  Hélène's  eyes  at  the  words  so  thoughtlessly 
uttered  by  her  mother  as  shc  turncd  abruptly  to  the  youiig 
man  by  her  side.  The  child  devoured  the  speech  in  silence, 
but  she  gave  her  brother  one  of  those  sagacious  looks  that 
seemed  inexplicable  to  me,  glancing  with  a  sinister  expression 
from  the  bank  where  he  stood  to  tiie  Bièvre,  then  at  the 
bridge  and  the  view,  and  then  at  me. 

1  was  afraid  lest  my  présence  should  disturb  the  happy 
couple  ;  I  slippod  away  and  took  refuge  behind  a  thicket  of 
elder  trees,  which  completely  screcncd  me  from  ail  eyes.  Sit- 
ting  quietly  on  tlie  sunmiit  of  the  bank,  I  watched  the  ever- 
changing  landscape  and  the  ficrce-looking  little  girl,  for  Avith 
my  head  almost  on  a  Icvel  with  the  boulevard  1  could  still 
see  her  tlirough  the  leaves.  Hélène  seemed  uneasy  over  my 
disappearance,  her  dark  eyes  looked  for  me  down  the  alley 
and  beliind  the  trees  with  indefinable  curiosity.  What  was 
I  to  her  ?  Then  Charles'  baby  laughter  rang  out  like  a  bird's 
song  in  the  silence.  The  tall,  young  man,  with  the  same  fair 
hair,  was  dancing  hini  in  his  arms,  showering  kisses  upon 
him,  and  the  meaningless  baby  words  of  that  "little  lan- 
guage"  which  rises  to  our  lips  when  we  play  with  children. 
The  mother  looked  ou  smiling,  now  and  then,  doubtless,  put- 
ting  in  some  low  word  that  came  up  from  the  heart,  for  her 
companion  would  stop  short  in  his  full  happiness,  and  the 
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blue  eyes  that  turned  towards  her  were  full  of  glowing  light 
and  love  and  worship.  Their  voices,  blcnding  with  the  child's 
voice,  reached  me  with  a  vague  sensé  of  a  caress.  The  three 
figures,  charming  in  themselves,  composed  a  lovely  scène  in 
a  glorious  landscape,  filling  it  with  a  pervasive  unimaginable 
grâce.  A  delicately  fair  woman,  radiant  with  smiles,  a  child 
of  love,  a  young  man  with  the  irrésistible  eharm  of  youth, 
a  cloudless  sky;  nothing  was  wanting  in  nature  to  complète 
a  perfect  harmony  for  the  delight  of  the  soûl.  I  found  my- 
self  smiling  as  if  their  happiness  had  been  my  own. 

The  clocks  struck  ninc.  The  young  man  gave  a  tender 
embrace  to  his  companion,  and  went  towards  the  tilbury 
which  an  old  servant  drove  slowly  to  meet  him.  The  lady 
had  grown  grave  and  almost  sad.  The  child's  prattle  sounded 
unchecked  through  the  last  farewell  kisses.  Then  the  tilbury 
rolled  away,  and  the  lady  stood  motionless,  listening  to  the 
Sound  of  the  wheels,  watching  the  little  cloud  of  dust  raised 
by  its  passage  along  the  road.  Charles  ran  down  the  green 
pathway  back  to  the  bridge  to  join  his  sister.  I  heard  his 
silver  voice  calling  to  her. 

"Why  did  you  not  come  to  say  good-bye  to  my  good 
friend?"  cried  hc. 

Hélène  looked  up.  Nevcr  surely  did  such  hatred  gleam 
from  a  child's  eyes  as  from  hers  at  that  moment  when  she 
turned  them  on  the  brother  who  stood  beside  her  on  the  bank 
side.  She  gave  him  an  angry  push.  Charles  lost  his  footing 
on  the  steep  slope,  stumbled  over  the  roots  of  a  tree,  and  fell 
headlong  forwards,  dashing  his  forehead  on  the  sharp-edged 
stones  of  the  embaukment,  and,  covered  with  blood,  disap- 
peared  over  the  edge  into  the  muddy  river.  The  turbid 
water  closed  over  a  fair,  bright  head  with  a  shower  of 
splashes;  one  sharp  shriek  after  another  rang  in  my  ears; 
then  the  sounds  were  stified  by  the  thick  stream,  and  the  poor 
child  sank  with  a  dull  sound  as  if  a  stone  had  been  thrown 
into  the  water.  The  accident  had  happened  with  more  than 
lightning  swiftness.  I  sprang  down  the  footpath,  and 
Hélène,  stupefied  with  horror,  shrieked  again  and  again  : 
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"Marama  !  mamma  !" 

The  mothcr  was  there  at  my  side.  She  had  flown  to  the 
spot  like  a  bird.  But  neither  a  mother's  eyes  nor  mine  could 
find  the  exact  place  where  the  little  one  had  gonc  under. 
There  was  a  wide  space  of  black  hurrying  water,  and  below 
in  the  bed  of  the  Bièvre  ten  feet  of  mud.  There  was  not  the 
smallest  possibility  of  saving  the  child.  Xo  one  is  stirring 
at  that  hour  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  there  are  neither 
barges  nor  anglers  on  the  Bièvre.  There  was  not  a  créature 
in  sight,  not  a  pôle  to  pluinb  the  filthy  stream.  What  need 
was  there  for  rae  to  cxplain  how  the  ugly-looking  accident 
had  happcned — accident  or  misfortunc,  whichevcr  it  might 
be?  Had  Hélène  avenged  her  father?  Her  jealousy  surcly 
was  the  sword  of  Ood.  And  yet  when  I  looked  at  the  niother 
I  shivered.  What  fearful  ordeal  awaited  her  when  she  should 
return  to  her  husband,  the  judge  before  whora  she  must  stand 
ail  her  days?  And  hère  with  her  was  an  inséparable,  incor- 
ruptible witness.  A  child's  forehead  is  transparent,  a  child's 
face  hides  no  thoughts,  and  a  lie,  like  a  red  flame  set  \vitiiin 
glows  out  in  red  that  colors  even  the  eyes.  But  the  unhappy 
woman  had  not  thought  as  yet  of  the  punishnient  awaiting 
her  at  home  ;  she  was  staring  into  the  Bièvre. 

Such  an  event  must  inevitably  send  ghastly  echoes 
through  a  woman's  life,  and  hère  is  one  of  the  most  terrible 
of  the  réverbérations  that  troubled  Julie's  love  from  tinie  to 
time. 

Several  years  had  gone  by.  The  Marquis  de  Vandenesse 
wore  mourning  for  his  father,  and  succeeded  to  his  estâtes. 
One  evening,  therefore,  after  dinner  it  happened  that  a 
notary  was  présent  in  his  house.  This  was  no  pettifogging 
lawyer  after  îSterne's  pattern,  but  a  very  solid,  substantial 
notary  of  Paris,  one  of  your  estimable  men  who  do  a  stupid 
thing  ponipously,  set  down  a  foot  heavily  upon  your  private 
corn,  and  then  ask  what  in  the  world  there  is  to  cry  out 
about?  If,  by  accident,  they  come  to  know  the  full  extent 
of  the  enormity,  "Upon  my  word,"  crj'  they,  "I  hadn't  a  no- 
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tion  !"  This  was  a  well-intentioned  ass,  in  short,  who  could 
see  nothing  in  life  but  deeds  and  documents. 

Mme.  d'Aiglemont  had  been  dining  with  M.  de  Vandenesse  ; 
her  husband  had  excused  himself  before  dinner  was  over,  for 
he  was  taking  his  two  children  to  the  play.  They  were  to 
go  to  some  Boulevard  théâtre  or  other,  to  the  Ambigu- 
Comique  or  the  Gaieté,  sensational  melodrama  being  judged 
harmless  hère  in  Paris,  and  suitable  pabuhim  for  cliildhood, 
because  innocence  is  alwa^'s  triumphant  in  the  lifth  act.  The 
boy  and  girl  had  teased  their  father  to  be  there  before  the 
curtain  rose,  so  he  had  left  the  table  before  dessert  was 
served. 

But  the  notary,  the  imperturbable  notary,  utterly  incapable 
of  asking  himself  why  Mme.  d'Aiglemont  should  hâve  al- 
lowed  her  husband  and  children  to  go  without  her  to  the 
play,  sat  on  as  if  he  were  screwed  to  his  chair.  Dinner  was 
over,  dessert  had  been  prolonged  by  discussion,  and  cofïee 
delayed.  Ail  thèse  things  consumed  time,  doubtless  precious, 
and  drew  impatient  movements  from  that  charming  woman; 
she  looked  not  unlike  a  thoroughbred  pawing  the  ground  be- 
fore a  race;  but  the  man  of  law,  to  whom  horses  and  women 
were  equally  unknown  quantities,  simply  thought  the  Mar- 
quise a  very  lively  and  sparkling  personage.  So  enchanted 
was  he  to  be  in  the  company  of  a  woman  of  fashion  and  a 
political  celebrity,  that  he  was  exerting  himself  to  shine  in 
conversation,  and  taking  the  lady's  forced  smile  for  approba- 
tion, talked  on  with  unflagging  spirit,  till  the  Marquise  was 
almost  out  of  patience. 

The  master  of  the  house,  in  concert  with  the  lady,  had 
more  than  once  maintained  an  éloquent  silence  when  the  law- 
yer  expected  a  civil  reply;  but  thèse  significant  pauses  were 
employed  by  the  talkative  nuisance  in  looking  for  anecdotes 
in  the  fire.  M.  de  Vandenesse  had  recourse  to  his  watch; 
the  charming  Marquise  tried  the  experiment  of  fastening  her 
bonnet  strings,  and  made  as  if  she  would  go.  But  she  did 
not  go,  and  the  notary,  blind  and  deaf,  and  delighted  with 
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himself,  was  quite  convinced  that  his  interesting  conversa- 
tional  powers  were  sufficient  to  keep  the  lady  on  the  spot. 

"I  shall  certainly  hâve  that  woman  for  a  client,"  said  he 
to  himself. 

Meanwhile  the  Marquise  stood,  putting  on  lier  gloves,  twist- 
ing  her  fingers,  looking  from  the  equally  impatient  Marquis 
de  A'andenesse  to  the  lawyer,  still  pounding  away.  At  every 
pause  in  the  worthy  man's  fire  of  witticisms  the  charming 
pair  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  their  looks  said  plainly,  "At 
îast  !    He  is  really  going  !" 

JSTothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  a  nightmare  which  could 
only  end  in  exasperating  the  two  impassioncd  créatures,  on 
whom  the  lawyer  had  something  of  the  fascinating  efFect  of 
a  snake  on  a  pair  of  birds;  before  long  they  would  be  driven 
to  eut  him  short. 

The  élever  notary  was  giving  them  the  history  of  the  dis- 
creditable  ways  in  which  one  du  Tillet  (a  stockbroker  then 
much  in  favor)  had  laid  the  foundations  of  his  fortune;  ail 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  whole  disgraceful  business  were  ac- 
curately  put  before  them;  and  the  narrator  was  in  the  very 
middle  of  his  taie  when  M.  de  Vandenesse  heard  the  clock 
strike  nine.  Then  it  became  clear  to  him  that  his  légal  ad- 
viser  was  very  emphatically  an  idiot  who  must  be  sent  forth- 
with  about  his  business.  Ile  stopped  him  resolutely  with  a 
gesture. 

"The  tongs,  my  lord  Marquis  ?"  queried  the  notary,  hand- 
ing  the  object  in  question  to  his  client. 

"Xo,  monsieur,  I  am  compelled  to  send  you  away.  Mme. 
d'Aiglemont  wishes  to  join  her  children,  and  I  shall  hâve  the 
honor  of  escorting  her." 

"Xine  o'clock  already  !  Time  goes  like  a  shadow  in  pleas- 
ant  Company,"  said  the  man  of  law,  who  had  talked  on  end 
for  the  past  hour. 

He  looked  for  his  hat,  planted  himself  before  the  fire,  with 
a  suppressed  hiccough;  and,  without  heeding  the  Marquise's 
withering  glances,  spoke  once  more  to  his  impatient 
client  : 
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"To  sum  up,  my  lord  Marquis.  Business  before  ail  things. 
To-morrow,  then,  we  must  subpœna  your  brothcr;  we  will 
proceed  to  make  out  the  inventory,  and  faith,  after  that " 

So  ill  had  the  lawyer  understood  his  instructions,  that  his 
impression  was  the  exact  opposite  to  the  onc  intendcd.  It 
was  a  délicate  matter,  and  Vandenesse,  in  spite  of  himself, 
bcgan  to  put  the  thick-hcadcd  notary  right.  The  discussion 
which  followcd  took  up  a  certain  amount  of  time. 

"Listen,"  the  diploraatist  said  at  last  at  a  sign  from  the 
lady,  "you  are  puzzling  my  brains;  come  back  to-morrow  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  bring  my  solicitor  with  you." 

"But  as  I  havc  the  honor  of  observing,  my  lord  Marquis, 
we  are  not  certain  of  finding  M.  Desroches  to-raorrow,  and 
if  the  writ  is  not  issued  by  noon  to-morrow,  the  days  of  grâce 
will  expire,  and  then " 

As  he  spoke,  a  carriage  entered  the  courtyard.  The  poor 
woman  turned  sharply  away  at  the  sound  to  hide  the  teara 
in  her  eycs.  The  Marquis  rang  to  give  the  servant  orders  to 
say  that  hc  was  not  at  home;  but  before  the  footman  could 
answcr  the  bell,  the  lady's  husband  reappeared.  He  had  re- 
turned  unexpectedly  from  the  Gaieté,  and  held  both  children 
by  the  hand.  The  little  girl's  eycs  were  red;  the  boy  was 
fretfid  and  very  cross. 

"What  can  hâve  happened?"  asked  the  Marquise. 

"I  will  tell  you  by  and  by,"  said  the  General,  and  catch- 
ing  a  glimpse  through  an  open  door  of  newspapers  on  the 
table  in  the  adjoining  sitting-room,  he  went  off.  The  Mar- 
quise, at  the  end  of  her  patience,  flung  herself  down  on  the 
sofa  in  desperation.  The  notar}%  thinking  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  be  amiable  with  the  children,  spoke  to  the  little  boy 
in  an  insinuating  tone: 

"Well,  my  little  man,  and  what  is  there  on  at  the 
théâtre?" 

"The  Valley  of  the  Torrent/'  said  Gustave  sulkily. 

"Upon  my  word  and  honor,"  declared  the  notary,  "authors 
nowadays  are  half  crazy.  The  Yalley  of  the  Torrent!  Why 
not  the  Torrent  of  the  Valley  ?    It  is  conceivable  that  a  valley 
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might  be  without  a  torrent  in  it  ;  now  if  they  had  said  the 
Torrent  of  the  Valley,  that  would  hâve  been  something  clear, 
something  précise,  something  definite  and  compréhensible. 
But  never  mind  that.  Xow,  how  is  a  drama  to  take  place  in 
a  torrent  and  in  a  valley?  You  will  tell  me  that  in  thèse 
days  the  principal  attraction  lies  in  the  scenic  effect,  and 
the  title  is  a  capital  advertisement. — And  did  you  enjoy  it, 
mv  little  fricnd?''  he  continucd,  sitting  down  bcfore  the 
child. 

Whcn  the  notary  pursued  his  inquiries  as  to  the  possibili- 
lies  of  a  drama  in  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  the  little  girl  turned 
^lowly  away  and  began  to  cry.  Her  mother  did  not  notice 
this  in  her  intense  annoyance. 

"Oh  !  yes,  monsieur,  I  enjoyed  it  very  much,"  said  the 
child.  "There  was  a  dear  little  boy  in  tho  play,  and  he  was 
ail  alone  in  the  world,  bccause  his  papa  could  not  hâve  been 
his  real  papa.  And  whcn  he  came  to  the  top  of  the  bridge 
over  th(>  torrent,  a  big,  naughty  man  with  a  beard,  dressed 
ail  in  black,  came  and  threw  him  into  the  water.  And  then 
Jlélèno  began  to  sob  and  cry,  and  cvcrybody  scolded  us,  and 
father  brought  lis  away  quick,  quick '' 

M.  do  Vandenesse  and  the  Mar([uise  looked  on  in  duU 
amazemcnt,  as  if  ail  powcr  to  think  or  move  had  been  sud- 
denly  paralyzed. 

"Do  be  quiet,  Gustave  !''  cried  the  General.  "I  told  you 
that  you  were  not  to  talk  about  anything  that  happened  at 
the  play,  and  you  hâve  forgotten  what  I  said  already." 

"Oh,  my  lord  Marquis,  your  lordship  must  excuse  him,'' 
cried  the  notary.  "I  ought  not  to  hâve  asked  questions,  but 
I  had  no  idea " 

"He  ought  not  to  hâve  answered  them,"  said  the  General, 
looking  sternly  at  the  child. 

It  seemed  that  the  Marquise  and  the  master  of  the  house 
both  perfectly  understood  why  the  children  had  come  back 
KO  suddcnly.  Mme.  d'Aiglemont  looked  at  her  daughter,  and 
rose  as  if  to  go  to  her,  but  a  terrible  convulsion  passed  over 
her  face,  and  ail  that  could  be  read  in  it  was  relentless  ee- 
verity. 
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"That  will  do,  Hélène,"  slie  said.  "Go  into  the  other 
room,  and  Icave  off  crying." 

"What  can  she  hâve  donc,  poor  child  !"  asked  the  notary, 
thinking  to  appease  the  mothcr's  anger  and  to  stop  Hélène's 
tears  at  one  stroke.  "So  pretty  as  she  is,  she  must  be  as 
good  as  can  be;  never  anything  but  a  joy  to  her  mother,  I 
will  be  bound.    Isn't  that  so,  my  little  girl?" 

Hélène  cowercd,  looked  at  her  mother,  dried  her  eycs, 
struggled  for  composure,  and  took  refuge  in  the  next  room. 

"x\.nd  you,  madame,  are  too  good  a  mother  not  to  love  ail 
your  children  alike.  You  are  too  good  a  woman,  besides, 
to  hâve  any  of  those  lamentable  préférences  which  hâve  such 
fatal  effccts,  as  we  lawyers  hâve  only  too  much  reason  to 
know.  Society  goes  through  our  hands;  we  see  its  passions 
in  that  most  rcvolting  form,  grecd.  Hère  it  is  the  mother 
of  a  family  trying  to  disinherit  her  husband's  chil- 
dren to  enrieh  the  others  whom  she  loves  better;  or  it  is  the 
husband  wlio  tries  to  leave  ail  his  property  to  the  child  who 
has  donc  his  best  to  earn  his  mother's  hatred.  And  then 
begin  quarrels,  and  fears,  and  deeds,  and  defeasances,  and 
sham  sales,  and  trusts,  and  ail  the  rcst  of  it  ;  a  pretty  mess, 
in  fact,  it  is  pitiable,  upon  my  honor,  pitiable!  There  are 
fathers  that  Avill  spend  thcir  whole  lives  in  cheating  their 
children  and  robbing  their  wives.  Yes,  robbing  is  the  only 
Word  for  it.  We  Avere  talking  of  tragedy  ;  oh  !  I  can  assure 
you  of  this,  that  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  tell  the  real  reasons 
of  some  donations  that  I  know  of,  our  modem  dramatists 
would  hâve  the  material  for  some  sensational  bourgeois 
dramas.  How  the  wife  manages  to  get  her  way,  as  she  in- 
variably  does,  I  cannot  think;  for  in  spite  of  appearances, 
and  in  spite  of  their  weakness,  it  is  always  the  women  who 
carry  the  day.  Ah!  by  the  way,  they  don't  take  me  in.  I 
always  know  the  reason  at  the  bottom  of  those  prédilections 
which  the  world  politely  styles  'unaccountable.'  But  in  jus- 
tice to  the  husbands,  I  must  say  that  they  never  discover  any- 
thing.   You  will  tell  me  that  this  is  a  merciful  dispens " 

Hélène   h  ad  come  back  to   the   drawing-room  with  her 
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father,  and  was  listening  attentively.  So  well  did  she  under- 
stand  ail  that  was  said,  that  she  gave  her  mother  a  frightened 
glance,  feeling,  with  a  child's  quiek  instinct,  that  thèse  re- 
marks would  aggravate  the  punishnient  hanging  over  her, 
The  Marquise  turned  her  white  face  to  Vandenesse;  and, 
with  terror  in  her  eyes,  indicated  her  husband,  who  stood 
with  his  eyes  fixed  absently  on  the  flowcr  pattern  of  the  car- 
pet.  The  diplomatist,  accomplished  man  of  the  world  though 
he  was,  could  no  longer  contain  his  wrath,  he  gave  the  man 
of  law  a  withering  glance. 

"Step  this  way,  sir,"  he  said,  and  he  went  hiirriedly  to  the 
door  of  the  ante-chamber;  the  notary  left  his  sentence  half 
finishcd,  and  followcd,  quaking,  and  the  husband  and  wife 
were  left  together. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  the  Marquis  de  Vandenesse — he  banged 
the  drawing-room  door,  and  spoke  with  concontratod  rage — 
"ever  since  dinner  you  havo  donc  nothing  but  make  blunders 
and  talk  folly.  For  heavcn's  sake,  go.  You  will  make  the 
most  frightful  mischief  before  you  hâve  donc.  If  you  are 
a  élever  man  in  your  profession,  keep  to  your  profession;  and 
if  by  any  chance  you  should  go  into  socicty,  endeavor  to  be 
more  circumspoct." 

With  that  he  went  back  to  the  drawing-room,  and  did  not 
even  wish  the  notary  good-evcning.  For  a  moment  that 
worthy  stood  dumfoundod,  bewildered,  utterly  at  a  loss. 
Then,  when  the  buzzing  in  his  ears  subsided,  he  thought  he 
heard  some  one  moaning  in  the  next  room.  Footsteps  came 
and  went,  and  bells  were  violcntly  rung.  Ile  was  by  no 
means  anxious  to  mcet  the  Marquis  again,  and  found  the 
use  of  his  legs  to  make  good  his  cscape,  only  to  run  against 
a  Imrrying  crowd  of  servants  at  the  door. 

"Just  the  way  with  ail  thèse  grand  folk,"  said  he  to  him- 
self  outside  in  the  street  as  he  looked  about  for  a  cab.  "They 
lead  you  on  to  talk  with  compliments,  and  you  think  you 
are  amusing  them.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  treat  you  inso- 
lently;  put  you  at  a  distance;  even  put  you  out  at  the  door 
without  scruple.     After  ail,  I  talked  very  cleverly,  I  said 
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nothing  but  what  waî?  sensible,  wcll  turned,  and  discreet;  and, 
upon  my  word,  he  advises  me  to  be  more  circumspect  in  fu- 
ture. 1  will  take  good  care  of  that  !  Eh  !  the  mischief  take 
it  !  I  am  a  notary  and  a  member  of  my  chamber  ! — Pshaw  ! 
it  was  an  ambassador's  fit  of  temper,  nothing  is  sacred  for 
people  of  that  kind.  To-morrow  he  shall  explain  what  he 
meant  by  saying  that  I  had  done  nothing  but  blunder  and 
talk  nonsense  in  his  house.  I  will  ask  him  for  an  explana- 
tion — that  is,  I  will  ask  him  to  explain  my  mistake.     After 

ail  is  done  and  said,  I  am  in  the  wrong  perhaps Upon 

my  word,  it  is  very  good  of  me  to  cudgel  my  brains  like  this. 
What  business  is  it  of  mine?" 

So  the  notary  went  home  and  laid  the  enigma  before  his 
spouse,  with  a  complète  account  of  the  evening's  events  re- 
lated  in  séquence. 

And  she  replied,  "My  dear  Crottat,  His  Excellency  was 
perfectly  right  when  he  said  that  you  had  done  nothing  but 
blunder  and  talk  folly." 

"Why  ?" 

"My  dear,  if  I  told  you  why,  it  would  not  prevent  you 
from  doing  the  same  thing  somewhere  else  to-morrow.  I  tell 
you  again — talk  of  nothing  but  business  when  you  go  out; 
that  is  my  advice  to  you." 

"If  you  will  not  tell  me,  I  shall  ask  him  to-morrow " 

"Why,  dear  me  !  the  veriest  noodle  is  careful  to  hide  a 
thing  of  that  kind,  and  do  you  suppose  that  an  ambassador 
will  tell  you  about  it?  Eeaîly,  Crottat,  I  bave  never  known 
you  so  utterly  devoid  of  common-sense." 

"Thank  you,  my  dear." 


TWO   MEETINGS 

One  of  Napoleon's  orderly  staff-officers,  who  shall  be  known  in 
this  history  only  as  the  General  or  the  Marquis,  had  come 
to  spend  the  spring  at  Versailles.    He  had  made  a  large  for- 
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tune  imder  the  Eestoration  ;  and  as  his  place  at  Court  would 
not  allow  him  to  go  very  far  from  Paris,  he  had  taken  a  coun- 
try  house  between  the  church  and  the  barrier  of  Montreuil, 
on  the  road  that  leads  to  the  Avenue  de  Saint-Cloud. 

The  house  had  been  built  originally  as  a  retreat  for  the 
short-lived  loves  of  some  grand  seigneur.  The  grounds  were 
very  large;  the  gardens  on  either  side  extending  from  the 
tlrst  houses  of  Montreuil  to  the  thatched  cottages  near  the 
barrier,  so  that  the  owner  could  enjoy  ail  the  pleasures  of 
solitude  with  the  city  almost  at  his  gâtes.  By  an  odd  pièce 
of  contradiction,  the  whole  front  of  the  house  itself,  with 
the  principal  entrance,  gave  directly  upon  the  street.  Per- 
haps  in  time  past  it  was  a  tolerably  lonely  road,  and  in- 
deed  this  theory  looks  ail  the  more  probable  when  one  comes 
to  think  of  it;  for  not  so  very  far  away,  on  this  sanie  road, 
Louis  Quinze  built  a  delicious  summer  villa  for  Mlle,  de 
Konians,  and  the  curious  in  such  things  will  discover  that 
the  wayside  casinos  are  adorned  in  a  style  that  recalls  tradi- 
tions of  the  ingénions  taste  displayed  in  debauchery  by  our 
ancestors  who,  with  ail  the  license  laid  to  tlieir  charge,  sought 
to  invest  it  with  secrecy  and  mystery. 

One  winter  evening  the  family  were  by  themselves  in  the 
lonely  house.  The  servants  had  received  permission  to  go  to 
Versailles  to  celebrate  the  wedding  of  one  of  their  number. 
It  was  Christmas  time,  and  the  holiday  makers,  presuming 
upon  the  double  festival,  did  not  scruple  to  outstay  tlieir 
leave  of  absence;  yet,  as  the  General  was  well  known  to  be  a 
man  of  his  word,  the  culprits  felt  some  twinges  of  con- 
science as  they  danccd  on  after  the  hour  of  return.  The 
clocks  struck  eleven,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  the  ser- 
vants. 

A  deep  silence  prevailed  over  the  country-side,  broken  only 
by  the  Sound  of  the  northeast  wind  whistling  through  the 
black  branches,  wailing  about  the  house,  dying  in  gusts  along 
the  corridors.  The  hard  frost  had  purified  the  air,  and  lield 
the  earth  in  its  grip;  the  roads  gave  back  every  sound  with 
the  hard  metallic  ring  which  always  strikes  us  with  a  new 
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surprise;  the  heavy  footsteps  of  some  belated  révéler,  or  a 
cab  returning  to  Paris,  could  be  heard  for  a  long  distance 
with  unwonted  distinctness.  Out  in  the  courtyard  a  few 
dead  leaves  set  a-dancing  by  some  eddying  gust  found  a 
voice  for  the  night  which  fain  had  been  silent.  It  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  those  sharp,  frosty  evenings  that  wring  barren 
expressions  of  pity  from  oiir  selfish  ease  for  wayfarers  and 
the  poor,  and  fills  us  with  a  luxurious  sensé  of  the  comfort 
of  the  fireside. 

But  the  family  party  in  the  salon  at  that  hour  gave  not 
a  thought  to  absent  servants  nor  houseless  folk,  nor  to  the 
gracions  charm  with  which  a  winter  evening  sparkles.  Xo 
one  played  the  philosopher  out  of  season.  Secure  in  the 
protection  of  an  old  soldier,  women  and  children  gave  them- 
selves  up  to  the  joys  of  home  life,  so  delicious  when  there  is 
no  restraint  upon  feeling;  and  talk  and  play  and  glances  are 
bright  with  frankness  and  affection. 

The  General  sat,  or  more  properly  speaking,  lay  buried, 
in  the  depths  of  a  huge,  high-back  armchair  by  the  hearth. 
The  heaped-up  fire  burned  scorching  clear  with  the  excessive 
cold  of  the  night.  The  good  father  leaned  his  head  slightly 
to  one  side  against  the  back  of  the  chair,  in  the  indolence  of 
perfect  serenity  and  a  glow  of  happiness.  The  languid,  half- 
sleepy  droop  of  his  outstretched  arms  seemed  to  complète 
his  expression  of  placid  content.  He  was  watching  his 
youngest,  a  bo}-^  of  five  or  thereabouts,  who,  half  clad  as  he 
was,  declined  to  allow  his  mother  to  undress  him.  The  little 
one  fled  from  the  night-gown  and  cap  with  which  he  was 
threatened  now  and  again,  and  stoutly  declined  to  part  with 
his  embroidered  collar,  laughing  when  his  mother  called  to 
him,  for  he  saw  that  she  too  was  laughing  at  this  déclaration 
of  infant  independence.  The  next  step  was  to  go  back  to 
a  game  of  romps  with  his  sister.  She  was  as  much  a  child 
as  he,  but  more  mischievous;  and  she  was  older  by  two  years, 
and  could  speak  distinctly  already,  whereas  his  inarticulate 
words  and  confused  ideas  were  a  puzzle  even  to  his  parents. 
Little  Sloïna's  playfulness,  somewhat  coquettish  already,  pro- 
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voked  inextinguishable  laiighter,  explosions  of  merriment 
wlîich  went  ofî  like  fîreworks  for  no  apparent  cause.  As  they 
tumbled  about  before  the  fire,  unconcernediy  displaying  little 
plump  bodies  and  délicate  white  contours,  as  the  dark  and 
golden  curls  iningled  in  a  collision  of  rosy  cheeks  dimpled 
with  childish  glee,  a  father  gurely,  a  mother  most  certainly, 
must  hâve  understood  those  little  soûls,  and  seen  the  char- 
acter  and  power  of  passion  already  developed  for  their  eyes. 
As  the  cherubs  frolicked  about,  struggling,  rolling,  and 
tumbling  without  fear  of  hurt  on  the  soft  carpet,  its  flowers 
looked  pale  beside  the  glowing  white  and  red  of  their  cheeks 
and  tho  brilliant  color  of  their  shining  eyes. 

On  the  sofa  by  the  fire,  opposite  the  great  armchair,  the 
children's  mother  sat  among  a  heap  of  scattered  garments, 
with  a  little  scarlet  shoe  in  her  hand.  She  seemed  to  hâve 
given  hersclf  up  completely  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment; 
wavering  discipline  had  relaxed  into  a  sweet  smile  engraved 
upon  her  lips.  At  the  âge  of  six-and-thirty,  or  thereabouts, 
she  was  a  beautiful  woman  still,  by  reason  of  the  rare  perfec- 
tion of  the  outlines  of  her  face,  and  at  this  moment  light 
and  warmth  and  happiness  filled  it  with  preternatural 
brightness. 

Again  and  again  her  eyes  wandered  frora  her  children,  and 
their  tender  gaze  was  turned  upon  lier  husband's  grave  face; 
and  now  and  again  the  eyes  of  husband  and  wife  met  with 
a  silent  exchange  of  happiness  and  thoughts  from  some  inner 
dcpth. 

The  GeneraFs  face  was  deeply  bronzed,  a  stray  lock  of 
gray  hair  scored  shadows  on  his  forehead.  The  reckless 
courage  of  the  battlefield  could  be  read  in  the  lines  carved 
in  his  hollow  cheeks,  and  gleams  of  rugged  strength  in  the 
blue  eyes  ;  clearly  the  bit  of  red  ribbon  flaunting  at  his  button- 
hole  had  becn  paid  for  by  hardship  and  toil.  An  inexpressi- 
ble  kindliness  and  frankness  shone  out  of  the  strong,  resolute 
face  Avhich  reflected  his  children's  merriment;  the  gray- 
haired  captain  found  it  not  so  very  hard  to  become  a  child 
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again.  Is  there  not  always  a  little  love  of  children  in  the 
heart  of  a  soldier  who  has  seen  enough  of  the  seamy  side 
of  life  to  know  something  of  the  piteous  limitations  of 
strength  and  the  privilèges  of  weakness? 

At  a  round  table  rather  further  away,  in  a  cirele  of  bright 
lamplight  that  dimmed  the  feebler  illumination  of  the  wax 
candies  on  the  chimney-piece,  sat  a  boy  of  thirteen,  rapidly 
turning  the  pages  of  a  thick  volume  which  he  was  reading, 
undisturbed  by  the  shouts  of  the  children.  There  was  a 
boy's  curiosity  in  his  face,  From  his  lycéens  uniform  he  was 
evidently  a  schoolboy,  and  the  book  he  was  reading  was  the 
Arabian  Niglits.  Small  wonder  that  he  was  deeply  absorbcd. 
lie  sat  perfcctly  still  in  a  méditative  attitude,  with  his  elbow 
on  the  table,  and  his  hand  propping  his  head — the  white 
iingers  contrasting  strongly  with  the  bro^vn  hair  into  which 
they  were  thrust.  As  he  sat,  with  the  liglit  turned  full  upon 
his  face,  and  the  rest  of  his  body  in  shadow,  he  looked  like 
one  of  Éaphael's  dark  portraits  of  himself — a  bent  head  and 
intent  eyes  filled  ^\ath  visions  of  the  future. 

Between  the  table  and  the  ^Marquise  a  tall,  beautiful  girl 
sat  at  her  tapestry  f  rame  ;  sometimes  she  drew  back  from  her 
work,  sometimes  she  bent  over  it,  and  her  hair,  picturesque 
in  its  ebouy  smoothness  and  darkness,  caught  the  light  of 
the  lamp.  Hélène  was  a  picture  in  herself.  In  her  beauty 
there  was  a  rare  distinctive  character  of  power  and  refine- 
ment.  Though  her  hair  was  gathered  up  and  drawTi  back 
from  her  face,  so  as  to  trace  a  clearly  marked  line  about  her 
head,  so  thick  and  abundant  was  it,  so  récalcitrant  to  the 
comb,  that  it  sprang  back  in  curl-tendrils  to  the  nape  of 
her  neck.  The  bountiful  line  of  eyebrows  was  evenly  marked 
out  in  dark  contrasting  outline  upon  her  pure  forehead.  On 
her  upper  lip,  beneath  the  Grecian  nose  with  its  sensitively 
perfect  curve  of  nostril,  there  lay  a  faint,  swarthy  shadow, 
the  sign-manual  of  courage;  but  the  enchantmg  roundness 
of  contour,  the  frankly  innocent  expression  of  her  other 
features,  the  transparence  of  the  délicate  carnations,  the 
voluptuous  softness  of  the  lips,  the  flawless  oval  of  the  out- 
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line  of  the  face,  and  with  thèse,  and  more  than  ail  thèse, 
the  saintlike  expression  in  the  girlish  eyes,  gave  to  her 
vigorous  loveliness  the  distinctive  toiich  of  féminine  grâce, 
that  enchanting  modesty  which  we  look  for  in  thèse  angels 
of  peace  and  love.  Yet  there  was  no  suggestion  of  fragility 
about  her;  and,  surely,  with  so  grand  a  woman's  frame,  so 
attractive  a  face,  she  must  possess  a  corresponding  warmth 
of  heart  and  strengtli  of  soûl. 

She  was  as  silent  as  her  schoolboy  brothcr.  Seemingly  a 
prey  to  the  fatcful  maiden  méditations  which  baffle  a  father's 
pénétration  and  even  a  mother's  sagacity,  it  was  impossible 
to  be  certain  whether  it  was  the  lamplight  that  cast  those 
shadows  that  llitted  over  her  face  like  thin  clouds  over  a 
bright  sky,  or  whether  they  were  passing  shadcs  of  secret  and 
painful  thoughts. 

Husband  and  wife  had  quite  forgottcn  the  two  oldcr  chil- 
dren  at  that  moment,  though  now  and  agaiu  the  (xeneral's 
questioning  glanée  traveled  to  that  second  mute  picture;  a 
hirger  growth,  a  gracious  realization,  as  it  were,  of  the  hopes 
embodied  in  the  baby  forms  rioting  in  the  foreground.  Their 
faces  made  up  a  kind  of  living  poem,  illustrating  life's  varions 
phases.  The  luxurious  background  of  the  salon,  the  différent 
attitudes,  the  strong  contrasts  of  coloring  in  the  faces,  differ- 
ing  with  the  character  of  differing  âges,  the  modeling  of  the 
forms  brougiit  into  high  relief  by  the  light — altogether  it  was 
a  page  of  human  life,  richly  illuminated  beyond  the  art  of 
painter,  sculptor,  or  poet.  Silence,  solitude,  night  and  winter 
lent  a  final  touch  of  majesty  to  complète  the  simplicity  and 
sublimity  of  this  exquisite  effect  of  nature's  contriving.  Mar- 
ried  life  is  full  of  thèse  sacred  hours,  which  perhaps  owe  their 
indefinable  charm  to  sonie  vague  memory  of  a  better  world. 
A  divine  radiance  surely  shines  upon  them,  the  destined  com- 
pensation for  some  portion  of  earth's  sorrows,  the  solace  which 
enables  man  to  accept  life.  We  seem  to  behold  a  vision  of 
an  enchanted  universe,  the  great  conception  of  its  System 
widens  out  before  our  eyes,  and  social  life  pleads  for  its  laws 
by  bidding  us  look  to  the  future. 
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Yet  in  epite  of  the  tender  glanées  that  Hélène  gave  Abel 
and  Moïna  af ter  a  f resh  outburst  of  merriment  ;  in  spite  of  the 
look  of  gladness  in  her  transparent  face  whenever  she  stole 
a  glanée  at  lier  father,  a  deep  melaneholy  pervaded  her 
gestures,  lier  attitude,  and  more  than  ail,  her  eyes  veiled  by 
their  long  lashes.  Those  white,  strong  hands,  through  which 
the  light  passed,  tinting  them  with  a  diaphanous  almost  fluid 
red — those  hands  were  trembling.  Once  only  did  the  eyes 
of  the  mother  and  daughter  clash  without  shrinking,  and  the 
two  women  read  each  other's  thoughts  in  a  look,  cold,  wan, 
and  respectful  on  Hélène's  part,  sombre  and  threatening  on 
her  mother's.  At  once  Hélène's  eyes  were  lowered  to  her 
work,  she  plied  her  needle  swiftly,  and  it  was  long  before  she 
raised  her  liead,  bowed  as  it  seemed  by  a  weight  of  thought 
too  lieavy  to  bear.  Was  the  Marquise  over  harsh  with  this 
one  of  her  children?  Did  she  think  this  harshness  needful? 
Was  she  jealous  of  Hélène's  bcauty? — She  might  still  hope 
to  rival  Hélène,  but  only  by  the  magie  arts  of  the  toilette. 
Or  again,  had  her  daughter,  like  many  a  girl  who  reaches 
the  clairvoyant  âge,  read  the  secrets  which  this  wife  (to  ail 
appearance  so  religiously  faithful  in  the  fulfilment  of  her 
duties)  believed  to  be  buried  in  lier  owu  heart  as  deeply  as 
in  a  grave  ? 

Hélène  had  reached  an  âge  when  purity  of  soûl  inclines 
to  pass  over-rigid  judgnients.  A  certain  order  of  mind  is 
apt  to  exaggerate  transgression  into  crime;  imagination  re- 
acts  upon  conscience,  and  a  young  girl  is  a  hard  judge  be- 
cause  she  magnifies  the  seriousness  of  the  offence.  Hélène 
seemed  to  think  herself  worthy  of  no  one.  Perhaps  there 
was  a  secret  in  her  past  life,  perhaps  something  had  hap- 
pened,  unintelligible  to  her  at  the  time,  but  with  gradually 
developing  significance  for  a  mind  grown  susceptible  to  re- 
ligions influences;  something  which  lately  seemed  to  hâve 
degraded  her,  as  it  were,  in  her  own  eyes,  and  according  to 
her  own  romantic  standard.  This  change  in  her  demeanor 
dated  from  the  day  of  reading  Schiller's  noble  tragedy  of 
Wilheîm  Tell  in  a  new  séries  of  translations.     Her  mother 
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scolded  her  for  letting  the  book  fall,  and  then  remarked  to 
herself  that  the  passage  which  had  so  worked  on  Hélène's 
feelings  was  the  scène  in  which  Wilhelm  Tell,  who  spilt  the 
blood  of  a  tyrant  to  save  a  nation,  fraternizes  in  some  sort 
with  John  the  Parricide.  Hélène  had  grown  humble,  dutiful, 
and  self-contained  ;  she  no  longer  cared  for  gaiety.  Xever  had 
she  made  so  much  of  her  father,  especially  when  the  Marquise 
was  not  by  to  watch  her  girlish  caresses.  And  yet,  if  Hélène's 
affection  for  her  mother  had  cooled  at  ail,  the  change  in  her 
manner  was  so  sliglit  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible  ;  so  slight 
that  the  General  could  not  hâve  noticcd  it,  jealous  though  he 
might  be  of  the  harmony  of  home.  Xo  masculine  insight 
could  hâve  sounded  the  depths  of  those  two  féminine  natures; 
the  one  was  young  and  gênerons,  the  other  sensitive  and 
proud  ;  the  lirst  had  a  wealth  of  indulgence  in  her  nature,  the 
second  was  full  of  craft  and  love.  If  the  Marquise  made 
her  daughter's  life  a  burden  to  her.  by  a  woman's  subtle 
tyranny,  it  was  a  tyranny  invisible  to  ail  but  the  victim; 
and  for  the  rest,  tbese  conjectures  only  called  forth  after 
the  event  must  remain  conjectures.  Until  this  night  no  ac- 
cusing  flash  of  light  had  escaped  either  of  them,  but  an 
ominous  mystery  was  too  surely  growing  up  between  them, 
a  mystery  known  only  to  themselves  and  God. 

"Corne,  Abcl,"  called  the  ^larquise,  seizing  on  her  oppor- 
tunity  when  the  children  were  tired  of  play  and  still  for  a 
moment.    "Come,  come,  child  ;  you  must  be  put  to  bed " 

And  with  a  glance  that  must  be  obeyed,  she  caught  him 
up  and  took  him  on  her  knee. 

"What!"  exclaimcd  the  General.  "Half-past  tcn  o'clock, 
and  not  one  of  the  servants  has  come  back  !  The  rascals  ! — 
Gustave,"  he  added,  turning  to  his  son,  "l  allowcd  you  to  read 
that  book  only  on  the  condition  that  you  should  put  it  away 
at  ten  o'clock.  You  ought  to  hâve  shut  up  the  book  at  the 
proper  time  and  gone  to  bed,  as  you  promised.  If  you  mean 
to  make  your  mark  in  the  world,  you  must  keep  your  word; 
let  it  be  a  second  religion  to  you,  and  a  point  of  honor.  Fox, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  English  orators,  was  remarkable,  above 
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ail  things,  for  the  beaiity  of  his  character,  and  the  very  first 
of  his  qualities  was  the  scrupulous  faithfulness  with  which  he 
kept  his  engagements.  When  he  was  a  child,  his  father  (»n 
Englishman  of  the  old  school)  gave  him  a  pretty  strong  h 
son  which  he  ne  ver  forgot.  Like  most  rich  Englishnien, 
Fox's  father  had  a  country  house  and  a  considérable  park 
about  it.  Now,  in  the  park  there  was  an  old  summer-house, 
and  orders  had  been  given  that  this  summer-house  was  to 
be  pulled  down  and  put  up  somewhere  else  where  there  was 
a  finer  view.  Fox  was  just  about  your  âge,  and  had  corne 
home  for  the  holidays.  Boys  are  fond  of  seeing  things  pulled 
to  pièces,  so  young  Fox  asked  to  stay  on  at  home  for  a  few 
days  longer  to  see  the  old  summer-house  taken  down  ;  but  his 
father  said  that  he  must  go  back  to  school  on  the  proper  day, 
Bo  there  was  anger  betwecn  father  and  son.  Fox's  mother 
(like  ail  mammas)  took  the  boy's  part.  Then  the  father 
solemnly  promised  that  the  summer-house  should  stay  where 
it  was  till  the  next  holidays. 

"So  Fox  went  back  to  school  ;  and  his  father,  thinking 
that  lessons  would  .«oon  drive  the  whole  thing  out  of  the  boy's 
mind,  had  the  summer-house  pulled  down  and  put  up  in  the 
new  position.  But  as  it  happened,  the  persistent  youngster 
thought  of  nothing  but  that  summer-house;  and  as  soon  as 
he  came  home  again,  his  first  care  was  to  go  out  to  look  at 
the  old  building,  and  he  came  in  to  breakfast  looking  quite 
doleful,  and  said  to  his  father,  'You  hâve  broken  your 
promise.'  The  old  English  gentleman  said  with  confusion 
full  of  dignity,  'That  is  true,  my  boy;  but  I  will  make 
amends.  A  man  ought  to  think  of  keeping  his  word  before 
he  thinks  of  his  fortune;  for  by  keeping  to  his  word  he  will 
gain  fortune,  while  ail  the  fortunes  in  the  world  will  not 
efface  the  stain  left  on  your  conscience  by  a  breach  of  faith.' 
Then  he  gave  orders  that  the  summer-house  should  be  put  up 
again  in  the  old  place,  and  when  it  had  been  rebuilt  he  had 
it  taken  down  again  for  his  son  to  see.  Let  this  be  a  lesson 
to  you,  Gustave." 

Gustave  had  been  listening  with  interest,  and  now   he 
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closed  the  book  at  once.  There  was  a  moment's  silence,  while 
the  General  took  possession  of  Moïna,  who  could  scarcely  keep 
her  eyes  open.  The  little  one's  languid  head  fell  back  on 
her  father's  breast,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  fast  aslee})., 
wrapped  round  about  in  her  golden  curls. 

Just  then  a  sound  of  hurrying  footsteps  rang  on  the  pave- 
ment ont  in  the  street,  inunediately  followcd  by  three  knocks 
on  the  street  door,  waking  the  echoes  of  the  house.  The  re- 
verberating  blows  told,  as  plainly  as  a  cry  for  help,  that  hcrc 
was  a  man  flying  for  his  life.  The  house  dog  barked 
furiously.  A  thrill  of  excitement  ran  through  Hélène  and 
Gustave  and  the  General  and  his  wife;  but  neither  Abel,  with 
the  night-cap  strings  just  tied  under  his  chin,  nor  Moïna 
awoke. 

"The  fellow  is  in  a  hurry  !"  exclaimed  the  General.  He 
put  the  little  girl  down  on  the  chair,  and  hastened  out  of 
the  room,  heedless  of  his  wife's  entreating  cry,  "Dear,  do 
not  go  down " 

lie  stepped  into  his  own  room  for  a  pair  of  pistols,  lighted 
a  dark  lantern,  sprang  at  lightning  speed  down  the  staircase, 
and  in  another  minute  reachcd  the  house  door,  his  oldest  boy 
fearlessly  following. 

"Who  is  there?"  demanded  he. 

"Let  me  in/'  panted  a  breatliless  voice. 

"Are  you  a  f riend  ?" 

"Yes,  friend." 

"Are  you  alone  ?" 

"Yes  !    But  let  me  in  ;  theij  are  after  me  !" 

The  General  had  scarcely  set  the  door  ajar  before  a  man 
slipped  into  the  porch  with  the  uncanny  swiftness  of  a 
shadow.  Before  the  master  of  the  house  could  prevent  him, 
the  intruder  had  closed  the  door  with  a  well-directed  kick, 
and  set  his  back  against  it  resolutely,  as  if  he  were  deter- 
mined  that  it  should  not  be  opened  again.  In  a  moment 
the  General  had  his  lantern  and  pistol  at  a  level  with  the 
stranger's  breast,  and  belield  a  man  of  médium  height  in  a 
fur-lined  pelisse.     It  was  an  old  man's  garment,  both  too 
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large  and  too  long  for  its  présent  wearer.  Chance  or  caution 
had  slouched  the  man's  hat  over  his  eyes. 

"You  can  lower  your  pistol,  sir,"  said  this  person.  "I  do 
not  daim  to  stay  in  your  house  against  your  will;  but  if  I 
leave  it,  death  is  waiting  for  me  at  the  barrier.  And  what 
a  death!  You  would  be  answerable  to  God  for  it!  I  ask 
for  your  hospitality  for  two  hours.  And  bear  this  in  mind, 
sir,  that,  suppliant  as  I  am,  I  hâve  a  right  to  command  witli 
the  despotism  of  necessity.  I  want  the  Arab's  hospitality. 
Either  I  and  my  secret  must  be  inviolable,  or  open  the  door 
and  T  will  go  to  my  death.  I  want  secrecy,  a  safe  hidinfr- 
place,  and  water.  Oh  !  water  !"  he  cried  again,  with  a  rattle 
in  his  throat. 

"Who  are  you?"  demanded  the  General,  takcn  aback  by 
the  strangers  feverish  volubility. 

"Ah!  who  am  I?  Good,  open  the  door,  and  I  will  put 
a  distance  between  us,"  retorted  the  other,  and  there  was  a 
diabolical  irony  in  his  tone. 

Dexterously  as  the  Marquis  passed  the  light  of  the  lantern 
over  the  man's  face,  he  could  only  see  the  lower  half  of  it, 
and  that  in  nowise  prepossessed  him  in  favor  of  this  singular 
claimant  of  hospitality.  The  cheeks  were  livid  and  quiver- 
ing,  the  features  dreadfully  contorted.  Under  the  shadow 
of  the  hat-brim  a  pair  of  eyes  gleamed  out  like  fiâmes;  the 
feeble  candle-light  looked  ahnost  dim  in  comparison.  Some 
sort  of  answer  must  be  made  however. 

"Your  language,  sir,  is  so  extraordinary  that  in  my  place 
you  yourself " 

"My  life  is  in  your  hands  !"  the  intruder  broke  in.  The 
Sound  of  his  voice  was  dreadful  to  hear. 

"Two  hours?"  said  the  Marquis,  wavering. 

"Two  hours,"  echoed  the  other. 

Then  quite  suddenly,  with  a  desperate  gesture,  he  pushed 
back  his  hat  and  left  his  forehead  bare,  and,  as  if  he  meant 
to  try  a  final  expédient,  he  gave  the  General  a  glance  that 
seemed  to  phmge  like  a  vivid  flash  into  his  ver}^  soûl.  That 
electrical  discharge  of  intelligence  and  will  was  swift  as  lisht- 
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ning  and  crushing  as  a  thunderbolt  ;  for  thcre  are  moments 
when  a  human  being  is  invested  for  a  brief  space  with  inex- 
plicable power. 

"Corne,  whoever  you  may  bc,  you  shall  be  in  safety  under 
my  roof,"  the  master  of  the  house  said  gravely  at  last,  acting, 
as  he  imagined,  upon  one  of  those  intuitions  which  a  man 
cannot  always  explain  to  himself. 

"God  will  repay  you  !"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  deep,  in- 
voluntary  sigh. 

"Hâve  you  weapons  ?"  asked  the  General. 

For  ail  ansvver  the  stranger  flung  open  his  fur  pelisse,  and 
scarcely  gave  the  other  time  for  a  glanée  before  he  wrapped 
it  about  him  again.  To  ail  appearance  ho  was  unarmcd  and  in 
evening  dress.  Swift  as  the  soldier's  scrutiny  had  been,  he 
saw  somcthing,  however,  which  made  him  exchiim  : 

"Where  the  devil  hâve  you  been  to  get  yourself  in  such 
a  mess  in  such  dry  w'cather?" 

"More  questions  !"  said  the  stranger  haughtily. 

At  the  words  the  Marquis  caught  sight  of  his  son,  and  his 
own  late  homily  on  the  strict  fulfilment  of  a  given  word  came 
up  in  lus  mind.  In  lively  vexation,  he  exclaimed,  net  without 
a  touch  of  anger  : 

"What  !  little  rogue,  you  hère  when  you  ought  to  be  in 
bed?" 

"Because  I  thought  I  niight  be  of  some  good  in  danger," 
answered  Gustave. 

"Therc,  go  up  to  your  room,"  said  his  father,  mollificd  by 
the  reply. — "And  you"  (addressing  the  stranger),  "come  with 
me." 

The  two  men  grew  as  silent  as  a  pair  of  gamblers  who 
watch  each  other's  play  with  mutual  suspicions.  The  General 
himself  began  to  be  troubled  with  ugly  presentiments.  The 
strange  visit  weighed  upon  his  mind  already  like  a  night- 
mare;  but  he  had  passed  his  word,  there  was  no  help  for  it 
now,  and  he  led  the  way  along  the  passages  and  stairways 
till  they  reached  a  large  room  on  the  second  floor  immediately 
ilbnve  the  salon.     This  was  an  empty  room  where  linen  was 
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dried  in  the  winter.  It  had  but  the  one  door,  and  for  ail 
décoration  boasted  one  solitary  shabby  looking-glass  above  the 
chimney-piece,  left  by  the  previous  owner,  and  a  great  pier 
glass,  placed  provisionally  opposite  the  fireplace  until  such 
time  as  a  use  should  be  found  for  it  in  the  rooms  below.  The 
four  yellowish  walls  were  bare.  The  floor  had  never  been 
swept.  The  huge  attic  was  icy-cold,  and  the  furniture  con- 
sisted  of  a  couple  of  rickety  straw-bottomed  chairs,  or  rather 
f  rames  of  chairs.  The  General  set  the  lantern  down  upon  the 
chimney-piece.    Then  lie  spoke: 

"It  is  necessary  for  your  own  safety  to  hide  you  in  this 
comfortless  attic.  And,  as  you  hâve  my  promise  to  keep 
your  secret,  you  will  permit  me  to  lock  you  in." 

The  other  bent  his  head  in  acquiescence. 

"I  asked  for  nothing  but  a  hiding-place,  secrecy,  and 
water,"  returned  he. 

"I  will  bring  you  somc  directly,"  said  the  Marquis,  shut- 
ting  the  door  cautiously.  He  groped  his  way  down  into  the 
salon  for  a  lamp  before  going  to  the  kitchen  to  look  for  a 
carafe. 

"Well,  what  is  it  ?''  the  Marquise  asked  quickly. 

"Nothing,  dear,"  he  returned  coolly. 

"But  we  listened,  and  we  certainly  heard  you  go  upstairs 
with  somebody." 

"Hélène,"'  said  the  General,  and  he  looked  at  his  daughter, 
wlio  raised  her  face,  "bear  in  mind  that  your  father's  honor 
dépends  upon  your  discrétion.  You  must  hâve  heard  noth- 
ing." 

The  girl  bent  her  head  in  answer.  The  Marquise  was  con- 
fused  and  smarting  inwardly  at  the  way  in  which  her  hus- 
band  had  thought  fit  to  silence  lier. 

Meanwhile  the  General  Avent  for  the  bottle  and  a  tumbler, 
and  returned  to  the  room  above.  His  prisoner  was  leaning 
against  the  chimney-piece,  his  head  was  bare,  he  had  flung 
down  his  hat  on  one  of  the  two  chairs.  Evidently  he  had 
not  expected  to  liave  so  bright  a  light  turned  upon  him,  and 
he  frowned  and  looked  anxious  as  he  met  the  General's  keen 
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eyes;  but  his  face  softened  and  wore  a  gracions  expression 
as  he  thanked  his  protector.  Wiien  the  latter  placed  the 
bottle  and  glass  on  the  mantel-shelf,  the  stranger's  eyes 
flashed  ont  on  him  again;  and  when  he  spoke,  it  was  in 
musical  tones  with  no  sign  of  the  previous  guttural  convul- 
sion, though  his  voice  was  still  unsteady  with  repressed  émo- 
tion. 

"I  shall  seem  to  you  to  be  a  strange  being,  sir,  but  you 
must  pardon  the  caprices  of  necessity.  If  you  propose  to  re- 
main in  the  room,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  look  at  me  while 
I  am  drinking." 

Vexed  at  this  continuai  obédience  to  a  man  whom  he  dis- 
liked,  the  General  sharply  turned  his  back  upon  him.  The 
Etranger  thereupon  drew  a  white  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket  and  wound  it  about  his  right  hand.  Then  he  seized 
the  carafe  and  emptied  it  at  a  draught.  The  Marquis,  star- 
ing  vacantly  into  the  tall  mirror  across  the  room,  without  a 
thought  of  breaking  his  implicit  promise,  saw  the  stranger's 
figure  distinctly  reflected  by  the  opposite  looking-glass,  and 
saw,  too,  a  red  stain  suddenly  appear  through  the  folds  of 
the  white  bandage.     The  man's  hands  were  steeped  in  blood. 

"Ah  !  you  saw  me  !"  cried  the  other.  He  had  drunk  off  the 
water  and  wrapped  himself  again  in  his  cloak,  and  now 
scrutinized  the  General  suspiciously.  "It  is  ail  over  with  me  ! 
Hère  they  come  !" 

"I  don't  hear  anything,"  said  the  Marquis. 

"You  hâve  not  the  same  interest  that  I  hâve  in  listening 
for  sounds  in  the  air." 

"You  bave  been  fighting  a  duel,  I  suppose,  to  be  in  such 
a  state?"  queried  the  General,  not  a  little  disturbed  by  the 
color  of  those  broad,  dark  patches  staining  his  visitor's  cloak. 

"Yes,  a  duel;  you  hâve  it,"  said  the  other,  and  a  bitter 
smile  flitted  over  his  lips. 

As  he  spoke  a  sound  rang  along  the  distant  road,  a  sound 
of  galloping  horses;  but  so  faint  as  yet,  that  it  was  the  merest 
dawn  of  a  sound.  The  General's  trained  ear  recognized  the 
advance  of  a  troop  of  regulars. 
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"That  is  thc  gendarmerie,"  said  he. 

He  glanced  at  his  prisoner  to  reassure  him  after  his  own 
involuntary  indiscrétion,  took  the  lamp,  and  went  down  to 
the  salon.  He  had  scarcely  laid  the  key  of  the  roora  above 
upon  the  ehimney-pieee  when  the  hoof  beats  sounded  louder, 
and  came  sM'iftly  nearer  and  nearer  the  house.  The  General 
felt  a  shiver  of  excitement,  and  indeed  the  horses  stoppcd  at 
the  house  door  ;  a  few  words  were  exchanged  among  the  men, 
and  one  of  them  dismounted  and  knocked  loudly.  There  was 
no  help  for  it  ;  the  General  went  to  open  the  door,  He  could 
scarcely  conceal  his  inward  perturbation  at  the  sight  of  lialf 
a  dozen  gendarmes  outside,  the  métal  rims  of  their  caps 
gleaming  like  silver  in  the  moonlight. 

"My  lord,"  said  the  corporal,  "hâve  you  heard  a  man  run 
past  towards  the  barrier  within  the  last  few  minutes  ?" 

"Towards  the  barrier?    No." 

"Hâve  you  opened  the  door  to  any  one  ?" 

"Xow,  am  I  in  the  habit  of  answering  the  door  myself " 

"I  ask  your  pardon,  General,  but  just  now  it  seems  to  me 
that " 

"Really  !"  cried  the  i\Iarquis  wrathfully.  "Hâve  you  a 
mind  to  try  joking  with  me?    What  right  hâve  you ?" 

"None  at  ail,  none  at  ail,  my  lord,"  cried  the  corporal, 
hastily  putting  in  a  soft  answer.  "You  will  excuse  our  zeal. 
We  know,  of  course,  that  a  peer  of  France  is  not  likely  to 
harbor  a  murderer  at  this  time  of  night  ;  but  as  we  want  any 
information  we  can  get " 

"A  murderer  !"  cried  the  General.  "Who  can  hâve 
been " 

"M.  le  Baron  de  Mauny  has  just  been  murdered.  It  was 
a  blow  from  an  axe,  and  we  are  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  criminal. 
We  know  for  certain  that  he  is  somewhere  in  this  neighbor- 
hood,  and  we  shall  hunt  him  down.  By  your  leave,  General," 
and  the  man  swung  himself  into  the  saddle  as  he  spoke.  It 
was  well  that  he  did  so,  for  a  corporal  of  gendarmerie  trained 
to  alert  observation  and  quick  surmise  would  hâve  had  his 
suspicions  at  once  if  he  had  caught  sight  of  the  General's 
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face.  Everything  that  passed  through  the  soldier's  mind  was 
faithfully  revealed  in  his  frank  countenance. 

"Is  it  known  who  the  murderer  is  ?"  asked  he. 

"Xo,"  said  the  other,  now  in  the  saddle.  "He  left  the 
bureau  f  ull  of  banknotes  and  gold  untouched." 

"It  was  revenge,  then,"  said  the  Marquis. 

"On  an  old  man  ?  pshaw  !  Xo,  no,  the  fellow  hadn't  time  to 
take  it,  that  was  ail,"  and  the  corporal  galloped  after  his  com- 
rades,  who  were  almost  out  of  sight  by  this  time. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  General  stood,  a  victim  to  perplexi- 
ties  which  need  no  explanation;  but  in  a  moment  he  heard 
the  servants  returning  home,  their  voices  were  raised  in  some 
sort  of  dispute  ai  the  cross-roads  of  Montreuil.  When  they 
came  in,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  an  explosion  of  rage, 
his  wrath  fell  upon  them  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  ail  the 
echoes  of  the  house  trembled  at  the  sound  of  his  voice.  In 
the  midst  of  the  storm  his  own  man,  the  boldcst  and  cleverest 
of  the  party,  brought  out  an  excuse;  they  had  been  stopped, 
he  said,  by  the  gendarmerie  at  the  gâte  of  Montreuil,  a  mur- 
der  had  been  committcd,  and  the  police  were  in  pursuit.  In 
a  moment  the  GJenerars  anger  vanished,  he  said  not  another 
Word;  then,  bethinking  himselt  of  his  own  singular  position, 
drily  ordered  them  ail  ofï  to  bed  at  once,  and  left  them 
amazed  at  his  readiuess  to  accept  their  fellow  servant's  lying 
excuse. 

While  thèse  incidents  took  place  in  the  yard,  an  apparently 
tritling  occurrence  had  changed  the  relative  positions  of  three 
characters  in  this  story.  The  Marquis  had  scarcely  left  the 
room  before  his  wife  looked  first  towards  the  key  on  the 
mantel-shelf,  and  thcn  at  Hélène;  and,  after  some  wavering, 
bent  towards  her  daughter  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  "Hélène, 
your  father  bas  left  the  key  on  the  chimney-piece." 

The  girl  looked  up  in  surprise  and  glanced  timidly  at  her 
mother.    The  Marquise's  eyes  sparkled  with  curiosity. 

"Well,  mamma?"  she  said,  and  her  voice  had  a  troubled 
ring. 

"I  should  like  to  know  what  is  going  on  upstairs.     If 
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there  is  anybody  up  there,  he  bas  not  stirred  yet.  Just  go 
up '' 

"11"  cried  the  girl,  with  something  like  horror  in  lier 
tones. 

"Are  you  afraid?" 

"No,  mamnia,  but  I  thougbt  I  heard  a  man's  footsteps." 

"If  I  could  go  myself,  I  should  not  bave  asked  you  to  go, 
Hélène,"  said  her  motber  with  cold  dignity.  "If  your  father 
were  to  corne  back  and  did  not  see  me,  be  would  go  to  look  for 
me  perbaps,  but  be  would  not  notice  your  absence." 

"Madame,  if  you  bid  me  go,  1  will  go,"  said  Hélène,  "but 
I  sball  lose  my  fatber's  good  opinion " 

"What  is  this!"  cried  tbe  Marquise  in  a  sarcastic  tone. 
"But  since  you  take  a  tbing  tbat  was  said  in  joke  in  earnest, 
I  now  onler  you  to  go  upstairs  and  see  who  is  in  tbe  rooni 
above.  Hère  is  tbe  key,  child.  Wben  your  fatber  told  you 
to  say  notbing  about  this  tbing  tbat  bappened,  he  did  not 
forbid  you  to  go  up  to  the  room.  Go  at  once — and  learn  tbat 
a  daughter  ought  ne  ver  to  judge  ber  motber." 

Tbe  last  words  were  spoken  with  ail  the  severity  of  a  justly 
offended  motber.  The  Marquise  took  the  key  and  banded  it 
to  Hélène,  who  rose  without  a  word  and  left  the  room. 

"My  motber  can  always  easily  obtain  her  pardon,"  thougbt 
the  girl  ;  "but  as  for  me,  my  father  will  never  think  the  sanie 
of  me  again.  Does  she  meau  to  rob  me  of  bis  tenderness? 
Does  she  want  to  turn  me  out  of  bis  bouse  ?" 

Thèse  were  thoughts  tbat  set  ber  imagination  in  a  sudden 
ferment,  as  she  went  down  the  dark  passage  to  the  mysterious 
door  at  the  end.  Wben  she  stood  before  it,  ber  mental  con- 
fusion grew  to  a  fateful  pitch.  Feelings  bitberto  forced  down 
into  inner  depths  crowded  up  at  the  summons  of  thèse  con- 
fused  thoughts.  Perhaps  bitberto  she  had  never  believed 
that  a  happy  life  lay  before  her,  but  now,  in  this  awful  mo- 
ment, ber  despair  was  complète.  She  shook  convulsively  as 
she  set  the  key  in  the  lock  ;  so  great  indeed  was  her  agitation, 
tbat  she  stopped  for  a  moment  and  laid  her  hand  on  ber 
heart,  as  if  to  still  the  heavy  throbs  that  soanded  in  ber  ears. 
Then  she  opened  the  door. 
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The  creaking  of  the  hinges  sounded  donbtless  in  vain  on 
the  murderer's  ears.  Acute  as  were  his  po\rers  of  hearing,  he 
stood  as  if  lost  in  thought,  and  so  motionless  that  he  might 
hâve  been  glued  to  the  wall  against  which  he  leaned.  In  the 
circle  of  semi-opaque  darkness,  dimly  lit  by  the  bull's-eye  lan- 
tern,  he  looked  like  the  shadowy  figure  of  some  doad  knight, 
standing  for  ever  in  his  shaclo-«y  mortiiary  niche  in  the 
gloom  of  some  Gothie  ehapel.  Drops  of  cold  sweat  trickled 
over  the  broad,  sallow  forehead.  An  incredible  fearlessness 
looked  ont  from  every  tense  feature.  His  eyes  of  fire  were 
fixed  and  tearless;  he  seemed  to  be  watching  some  struggle 
in  the  darkness  beyond  him.  Stormy  thoiights  passed  swiftly 
aeross  a  face  whose  firm  décision  spoke  of  a  character  of  no 
common  order.  His  whole  person,  bearing,  and  frame  bore 
ont  the  impression  of  a  tameless  spirit.  The  man  looked 
power  and  strength  personified  ;  he  stood  facing  the  darkness 
as  if  it  were  the  visible  image  of  his  own  future. 

Thcse  physical  charactcristics  had  made  no  impression  upon 
the  General,  familiar  as  he  was  with  the  powerful  faces  of 
the  group  of  giants  gathered  about  Napoléon;  spéculative 
curiosity,  morcover,  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  ap- 
parition had  completely  filled  his  mind;  but  Hélène,  with 
féminine  sensitiveness  to  surface  impressions,  was  struck  by 
the  blended  chaos  of  light  and  darkness,  grandeur  and  pas- 
sion, suggesting  a  likeness  between  this  stranger  and  Lucifer 
recovering  from  his  fall.  Suddeuly  the  storm  apparent  in 
his  face  was  stilled  as  if  by  magie  ;  and  the  indefinable  power 
to  sway  which  the  stranger  exercised  upon  others,  and  perhaps 
imeonsciously  and  as  by  reflex  action  upon  himself,  spread  its 
influence  about  him  with  the  progressive  swiftness  of  a  flood. 
A  torrent  of  thought  rolled  away  from  his  brow  as  his  face 
resumed  its  ordinary  expression.  Perhaps  it  was  the  strange- 
ness  of  tins  meeting,  or  perhaps  it  was  the  mystery  into  which 
she  had  penetrated,  that  held  the  young  girl  spellboimd  in  the 
doorway,  so  that  she  could  look  at  a  face  pleasant  to  behold 
and  full  of  interest.  For  some  moments  she  stood  in  the 
magical  silence;  a  trouble  had  corne  upon  her  never  known 
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before  in  her  young  life.  Perhaps  some  exclamation  broke 
froni  Hélène,  perhaps  she  moved  unconsciously  ;  or  it  may  be 
that  the  hunted  eriminal  returned  of  his  own  accord  from 
the  world  of  ideas  to  the  material  world,  and  heard  some  one 
breathing  in  the  room;  however  it  was,  he  turned  his  head 
towards  his  host's  daughter,  and  saw  dimly  in  the  shadow  a 
noble  face  and  queenly  form,  wliich  he  must  hâve  taken  for 
an  angel's,  so  motionless  she  stood,  so  vague  and  like  a 
spirit. 

"Monsieur     ,     .     ."a  trembling  voice  cried. 

The  murderer  trembled. 

"A  woman  !"  he  cried  under  his  breath.  "Is  it  possible  ? 
Go/'  he  cried,  "I  deny  that  any  one  bas  a  right  to  pity,  to 
absolve,  or  condemn  me.  I  must  live  alone.  Go,  my  child," 
he  added,  with  an  imperious  gesture,  "I  should  ill  requite 
the  service  donc  me  by  the  mastcr  of  the  houso  if  I  were  to 
allow  a  single  créature  under  his  roof  to  breathe  the  same 
air  with  me.  I  must  submit  to  be  judged  by  the  laws  of  the 
world." 

The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  lower  voice.  Even  as  he 
realized  with  a  profound  intuition  ail  the  manifold  misery 
awakened  by  that  melancholy  thought,  the  glance  that 
he  gave  Hélène  had  something  of  the  power  of  the  serpent, 
stirring  a  whole  dormant  world  in  the  mind  of  the  strange 
girl  before  liim.  To  her  that  glance  was  like  a  light  revealing 
unknown  lands.  She  was  stricken  with  strange  trouble,  help- 
less,quelled  bya  magnetic  power  exerted  unconsciously.  Trem- 
bling and  ashamed,  she  went  out  and  returned  to  the  salon. 
She  had  scarcely  entered  the  room  before  her  father  came 
back,  so  that  she  had  not  time  to  say  a  word  to  her  mother. 

The  General  was  wholly  absorbed  in  thought.  He  folded 
his  arms,  and  paced  silently  to  and  fro  between  the  Win- 
dows which  looked  out  upon  the  street  and  the  second  row 
which  gave  upon  the  garden.  His  wife  lay  the  sleeping  Abel 
on  her  knee,  and  little  Moina  lay  in  untroubled  slumber  in 
the  low  chair,  like  a  bird  in  its  nest.  Her  older  sister  stared 
into  the  fire,  a  skein  of  silk  in  one  hand,  a  needle  in  the 
other. 
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Deep  silence  prevailed,  broken  only  by  lagging  footsteps 
on  the  stairs,  as  one  by  one  the  servants  crept  away  to  bed; 
there  was  an  oceasional  burst  of  stifled  laughter,  a  last  écho 
of  the  wedding  festivity,  or  doors  were  opened  as  they  still 
talked  among  themselves,  then  shut.  A  smothered  sound 
came  now  and  again  from  the  bedrooms,  a  chair  fell,  the 
old  coachman  coiighed  feebly,  then  ail  was  silent. 

In  a  little  whilc  the  dark  majesty  with  whieh  sleeping  earth 
is  invested  at  midnight  brought  ail  things  under  its  sway. 
No  lights  shone  but  the  light  of  the  stars.  The  frost  gripped 
the  ground.  There  was  not  a  sound  of  a  voice,  nor  a  living 
créature  stirring.  The  crackling  of  the  tire  only  seemed  to 
make  the  depth  of  the  silence  more  fully  felt. 

The  church  clock  of  Montreuil  had  just  struck  one,  whcn 
an  almost  inaudible  sound  of  a  light  footstep  came  from 
the  second  flight  of  stairs.  The  Marquis  and  his  daughter, 
both  believing  that  M.  de  Mauny's  murderer  was  a  prisoner 
above,  thought  that  one  of  the  maids  had  come  down,  and  no 
one  was  at  ail  surprised  to  hear  the  door  open  in  the  ante- 
chamber.  Quite  suddenly  the  murderer  appeared  in  their 
midst.  The  ^larquis  himself  was  sunk  in  decp  musings, 
the  mother  and  daughter  were  silent,  the  one  from  kecn  cu- 
riosity,  the  other  from  sheer  astonishment,  so  that  the  visitor 
was  almost  half-way  across  the  room  when  he  spoke  to  the 
General. 

"Sir,  the  two  hours  are  almost  over,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that 
was  strangely  calm  and  musical. 

"Y ou  hère!"  cried  the  General.     "By  what  means ?" 

and  he  gave  wife  and  daughter  a  formidable  questioning 
glance.    Hélène  grew  red  as  fire. 

"You  !"  he  went  on,  in  a  tone  filled  with  horror.  "Yoii 
among  us  !  A  murderer  covered  with  blood  !  You  are  a  blot 
on  this  picture  !    Go,  go  out  !"  he  added  in  a  burst  of  rage. 

At  that  Word  "murderer,"  the  Marquise  cried  out;  as  for 
Hélène,  it  seemed  to  mark  an  epoch  in  lier  life,  there  was 
not  a  trace  of  surprise  in  her  face.  She  looked  as  if  she  had 
been  waiting  for  this — for  him.     Those  so  vast  thoughts  of 
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hers  had  foiind  a  meaning.  The  punishment  reserved  by 
Heaven  for  her  sins  flamed  out  beforc  her.  In  her  own  eyes 
she  was  as  great  a  criminal  as  this  murderer;  she  confronted 
him  with  her  quiet  gaze;  she  was  his  fellow,  his  sister.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  in  this  accident  the  coraraand  of  God  had 
been  made  manifest.  If  she  had  been  a  few  years  older, 
rcason  woiild  hâve  disposed  of  her  remorse,  but  at  this  mo- 
ment she  was  like  onc  distraught. 

The  stranger  stood  impassive  and  self-possessed  ;  a  scornful 
smile  overspread  his  featurcs  and  his  thick,  red  lips. 

"You  appreciate  the  magnanimity  of  my  behavior  very 
badly,"  he  said  slowly.  "I  would  not  touch  with  my  fmgers 
the  glass  of  water  you  brought  me  to  allay  my  thirst;  I  did 
not  so  much  as  think  of  washing  my  blood-stained  hands 
under  your  roof;  I  am  going  away,  leaving  nothing  of  my 
crime"  (hère  his  lips  M'ere  compressed)  'Tjut  the  raemory;  I 
hâve  tried  to  Icave  no  trace  of  my  présence  in  this  house.  In- 
deed,  I  would  not  even  allow  your  daughter  to " 

"My  daughter!"  cried  the  General,  with  a  horror-stricken 
glance  at  Hélène.    "Vile  wretch,  go,  or  I  will  kill  you " 

"The  two  hours  are  not  yet  over,"  said  the  other;  "if  you 
kill  me  or  give  me  up,  you  must  lower  yourself  in  your  own 
eyes — and  in  mine." 

At  thèse  last  words,  the  General  turned  to  stare  at  the 
criminal  in  dumb  amazement;  but  he  could  not  endure  the 
intolérable  light  in  those  eyes  which  for  the  second  time  dis- 
organizod  his  being.  He  was  afraid  of  showing  weakness 
once  more,  conscious  as  he  was  that  his  will  was  weaker 
already. 

"An  old  man  !  You  can  never  hâve  seen  a  family,"  he 
said,  with  a  father's  glance  at  his  wife  and  children. 

"Yes,  an  old  man,"  echoed  the  stranger,  frowning  slightly. 

"Fly  !"  cried  the  General,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  look  at 
his  guest.  "Our  compact  is  broken.  I  shall  not  kill  you. 
No  !  I  will  never  be  purveyor  to  the  scaffold.  But  go  out. 
You  make  us  shudder." 

"I  know  that,"  said  the  other  patiently.     "There  is  not 
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a  spot  on  French  soil  where  I  can  set  foot  and  be  safe;  but 
if  man's  justice,  like  God's,  took  ail  into  account,  if  man's 
justice  deigned  to  inquire  which  was  the  monster — the  mur- 
derer  or  his  victim — then  I  might  hold  up  my  head  araong 
my  fellows.  Can  you  not  guess  that  other  crimes  preceded 
that  blow  from  an  axe?  I  constituted  myself  his  judge  and 
executioner;  I  stepped  in  where  man's  justice  failed.  That 
was  my  crime.  Farewell,  sir.  Bitter  though  you  hâve  made 
your  hospitality,  I  shall  not  forget  it.  I  shall  always  bear 
in  my  heart  a  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  one  man  in  the 
world,  and  you  are  that  man.  .  .  .  But  I  could  wish  that 
you  had  showed  yourself  more  gênerons  !" 

He  turned  towards  the  door,  but  in  the  same  instant 
Hélène  leaned  to  whisper  something  in  her  mother's  ear. 

"Ah!     .     .     ." 

At  the  cry  that  broke  from  his  wife,  the  General  trembled 
as  if  he  had  soon  Moïna  lying  dead.  There  stood  Hélène, 
and  the  raurderer  had  turned  instinctively,  with  something 
liko  anxiety  about  thèse  folk  in  his  face. 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  asked  the  General. 

"Hélène  wants  to  go  with  him." 

The  murderer's  face  flushed. 

"If  that  is  how  my  mother  understands  an  almost  involun- 
tary  exclamation,"  Hélène  said  in  a  low  voice,  "I  will  fulfd 
her  wishes."  She  glanced  about  her  with  something  like 
fierce  pride;  then  the  girl's  eyes  fell,  and  she  stood,  admirable 
in  her  modesty. 

"Hélène,  did  you  go  up  to  the  room  where ?" 

"Yes,  father." 

"Hélène"  (and  his  voice  shook  with  a  convulsive  tremor), 
"is  this  the  first  time  that  you  hâve  seen  this  man  ?" 

"Yes,  father." 

"Then  it  is  not  natural  that  you  should  intend  to " 

"If  it  is  not  natural,  father,  at  any  rate  it  is  true." 

"Oh  !  child,"  said  the  Marquise,  lowering  her  voice,  but 
not  so  much  but  that  her  husband  could  hear  her,  "you  are 
false  to  ail  the  priuciples  of  honor,  modesty,  and  right  which 
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I  have  tried  to  cultivate  in  your  heart.  If  until  this  fatal 
hour  your  life  has  only  been  one  lie,  there  is  nothing  to  regret 
in  your  loss.  It  can  hardly  be  the  moral  perfection  of  this 
stranger  that  attracts  you  to  him?  Can  it  be  the  kind  of 
power  that  commits  crime?  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of 
you  to  suppose  that " 

"Oh,  suppose  everything,  madame,"  Hélène  said  coldly. 

But  though  her  force  of  character  sustained  this  ordeal,  her 
fiashing  eyes  could  scarcely  hold  the  tears  that  filled  them. 
The  étranger,  watehing  her,  guessed  the  mother's  language 
from  the  girl's  tears,  and  turned  his  eagle  glance  upon  the 
Marquise.  An  irrésistible  power  constrained  her  to  look  at 
this  terribie  sedueer;  but  as  her  eyes  met  his  bright,  glittering 
gaze,  she  felt  a  shiver  run  through  her  frame,  such  a  shock  as 
we  feel  at  the  sight  of  a  reptile  or  the  contact  of  a  Leyden 
jar. 

"Dear!"  she  cried,  turning  to  her  husband,  "this  is  the 
Fiend  himself.     Ile  can  divine  everything!" 

The  General  rose  to  his  feet  and  went  to  the  bell. 

"He  means  ruin  for  you,"  Hélène  said  to  the  murderer. 

The  stranger  smiled,  took  one  forward  stride,  grasped  the 
General's  arm,  and  comi)elled  him  to  endure  a  steady  gaze 
which  benumbed  the  soldier's  brain  and  left  him  powerless. 

"I  will  repay  you  now  for  your  hospitality,"  he  said,  "and 
then  we  shall  be  quits.  I  will  spare  you  the  shame  by  giving 
myself  up.     After  ail,  what  should  1  do  now  with  my  life?" 

"You  could  repent,"  answered  Hélène,  and  her  glance  con- 
veyed  such  liope  as  only  glows  in  a  young  girl's  eyes. 

'7  sliaîl  never  repent,"  said  the  murderer  in  a  sonorous 
voice,  as  he  raised  his  head  proudly. 

"His  hands  are  stained  with  blood,"  the  father  said. 

"I  will  wipe  it  away,"  she  answered. 

"But  do  you  so  much  as  know  whether  he  cares  for  you?" 
said  her  father,  not  daring  now  to  look  at  the  stranger. 

The  murderer  came  up  a  little  nearer.  Some  light  within 
seemed  to  glow  through  Hélène's  Beauty,  grave  and  maidenly 
though  it  was,  coloring  and  bringing  into  relief,  as  it  were, 
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the  least  détails,  the  most  délicate  lines  in  her  face.  The 
stranger,  with  that  terrible  fire  still  blazing  in  his  eyes,  gave 
one  tender  glance  to  lier  enchanting  loveliness,  then  he  spoke, 
his  tones  revealing  how  deeply  he  had  been  moved. 

"And  if  I  refuse  to  allow  this  sacrifice  of  yourself,  and  so 
discharge  my  debt  of  two  hours  of  existence  to  your  father; 
is  not  this  love,  love  for  yourself  alone?" 

"Then  do  you  too  reject  me  ?"  Hélène'?  cry  rang  painfully 
through  the  hearts  of  ail  who  heard  her.  "Farewell,  then,  to 
you  ail  ;  I  will  die." 

"What  does  this  mean?''  asked  the  father  and  mother. 

Hélène  gave  her  mother  an  éloquent  glance  and  lowered 
her  eyes. 

Since  the  fîrst  attempt  made  by  the  General  and  his  wife 
to  contest  by  word  or  action  the  intruder's  strange  presump- 
tion  to  the  right  of  staying  in  their  midst,  from  their  first 
expérience  of  the  power  of  those  glittering  eyes,  a  raysterioua 
torpor  had  crept  over  them,  and  their  benumbed  faculties 
struggled  in  vain  with  a  preternatural  influence.  The  air 
seemed  to  bave  suddenly  grown  so  heavy,  that  they  could 
scarcely  brcathe  ;  yet,  while  they  could  not  find  the  reason  of 
this  feeling  of  oppression,  a  voice  within  told  them  that  this 
magnetic  présence  was  the  real  cause  of  their  helplessness. 
In  this  moral  agony,  it  flashed  across  the  General  that  he 
must  make  cvery  effort  to  ovcrcome  this  influence  on  his 
daughter's  reeling  brain;  he  caught  her  by  the  waist  and 
drew  her  into  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  murderer. 

"Darling/'  he  murmured,  "if  some  wild  love  bas  been  sud- 
denly born  in  your  heart,  I  cannot  believe  that  you  bave  not 
the  strength  of  soûl  to  quell  the  mad  impulse  ;  your  innocent 
life,  your  pure  and  dutiful  soûl,  bas  given  me  too  many  proofs 
of  your  character.  There  must  be  something  behind  ail  this. 
Well,  this  heart  of  mine  is  full  of  indulgence,  you  can  tell 
everything  to  me;  even  if  it  breaks,  dear  child,  I  can  be  silcnt 
about  my  grief,  and  keep  your  confession  a  secret.  What  is 
it?     Are  you  jealous  of  our  love  for  your  brothers  or  your 
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little  sister  ?  Is  it  some  love  trouble  ?  Are  you  unhappy  hère 
at  home  ?  Tell  me  about  it,  tell  me  the  reasons  that  urg(i  you 
to  leave  your  home,  to  rob  it  of  its  greatest  charm,  to  leave 
your  mother  and  brothers  and  your  little  sister?" 

"I  am  in  love  with  no  one,  father,  and  jealous  of  no  one, 
not  even  of  your  friend  the  diplomatist,  M.  de  Vandenesse." 

The  Marquise  turned  pale;  her  daughter  saw  this,  and 
stopped  short. 

"Sooner  or  later  I  must  live  under  some  man's  protection, 
must  1  not?" 

"That  is  true." 

"Do  we  ever  know,"  she  went  on,  "the  human  being  to 
whom  we  link  our  destinies?    Now,  I  believe  in  this  man." 

"Oh,  child,"  said  the  General,  raising  his  voice,  "you  hâve 
no  idea  of  ail  the  misery  that  lies  in  store  for  you." 

"I  am  thinking  of  his." 

"Wliat  a  life  !"  groaned  the  father. 

"A  woman's  life,"  tlie  girl  murmured. 

"You  hâve  a  great  knowledge  of  life  !"  exclaimed  the  Mar- 
quise, finding  speech  at  last. 

"Madame,  my  answers  are  shaped  by  the  questions;  but 
if  you  désire  it,  I  will  speak  more  clearly." 

"Speak  out,  my  child     .     .     .     I  am  a  mother." 

Mother  and  daughter  looked  each  other  in  the  face,  and 
the  Marquise  said  no  more.     At  last  she  said  : 

"Hélène,  if  you  hâve  any  reproaches  to  make,  I  would 
rather  bear  them  than  see  you  go  away  with  a  man  f  rom  whom 
the  whole  world  shrinks  in  horror." 

"Then  you  see  yourself,  madame,  that  but  for  me  he  would 
be  quite  alone." 

"That  will  do,  madame,"  the  General  cried;  "we  hâve  but 
one  daughter  left  to  us  now,"  and  he  looked  at  Moïna,  who 
slept  on.  "As  for  you,"  he  added,  turning  to  Hélène,  "I  will 
put  you  in  a  convent." 

"So  be  it,  father,"  she  said,  in  calm  despair,  "I  shall  die 
there.  You  are  answerable  to  God  alone  for  my  life  and  for 
his  soûl." 
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A  deep,  sullen  silence  fell  after  those  words.  The  on- 
lookers  duriiig  this  strange  scène,  so  utterly  at  variance  with 
ail  the  sentiments  of  ordinary  life,  shunned  each  other's  eyes. 

Suddenly  the  Marquis  happened  to  glanée  at  his  pistols. 
He  caught  up  one  of  them,  cocked  the  weapon,  and  pointed 
it  at  the  intruder.  At  the  click  of  firearms  the  other  turned 
his  piercing  gaze  full  upon  the  General;  the  soldier's  arm 
slackened  indcscribably  and  fell  heavily  to  his  side.  The 
pistol  dropped  to  the  floor. 

"Girl,  you  are  free,"  said  he,  exhaustcd  by  this  ghastly 
struggle.  "Kiss  your  niother,  if  she  will  let  you  kiss  her.  For 
my  own  part,  I  wish  ncver  to  see  nor  to  hear  of  you  again." 

"Hélène,"  the  mother  began,  "only  think  of  the  wretched 
life  before  you." 

A  sort  of  rattling  sound  came  from  the  intruder's  deep 
chest,  ail  eyes  werc  turned  to  him.  Disdain  was  plainly 
visible  in  his  face. 

The  General  rose  to  his  fect.  "My  hospitality  has  cost  me 
dear,"  he  cried.  "Before  you  came  you  had  takcn  an  old  man's 
life;  now  you  are  dealing  a  deadly  blow  at  a  whole  family. 
Whatever  happens,  there  must  be  unhappiness  in  this  housc." 

"And  if  your  daughter  is  happy?"  asked  the  other,  gazing 
steadily  at  the  General. 

The  father  made  a  superhuman  effort  for  self-control.  "If 
she  is  happy  with  you,"  he  said,  "she  is  not  worth  regretting." 

Hélène  knelt  timidly  before  her  father. 

"Father,  I  love  and  révère  you,"  she  said,  "whether  you 
lavish  ail  the  treasures  of  your  kindness  upon  me,  or  make 
me  feel  to  the  full  the  rigor  of  disgrâce.  .  .  .  But  I  en- 
treat  that  your  last  words  of  farewell  shall  not  be  words  of 
anger." 

The  General  could  not  trust  himself  to  look  at  her.  The 
stranger  came  nearer;  there  was  something  half-diabolical, 
half-divine  in  the  smile  that  he  gave  Hélène. 

"Angel  of  pity,  you  that  do  not  shrink  in  horror  from  a 
murderer,  come,  since  you  persist  in  your  resolution  of  in- 
trusting  vour  life  to  me." 
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"Inconceivable  !"  cried  her  father. 

The  Marquise  then  looked  strangely  at  her  daughter, 
opened  her  arms,  and  Hélène  fled  to  her  in  tears. 

"Farewell,"  she  said,  "farewell,  mother  !"  The  stranger 
trembled  as  Hélène,  undaunted,  made  sign  to  him  that  she 
was  ready.  She  kissed  her  father's  hand  ;  and,  as  if  perform- 
ing  a  duty,  gave  a  hasty  kiss  to  Moïna  and  little  Abel,  then 
she  vanished  with  the  murdercr. 

"Which  way  are  they  going  ?"  exclaimed  the  General,  listen- 
ing  to  the  footsteps  of  the  two  fugitives. — "]\Iadame,"  he 
turned  to  his  wife,  "I  think  I  must  be  dreaming;  there  is 
some  mystery  behind  ail  this,  I  do  not  understand  it;  you 
must  know  what  it  means." 

The  Marquise  shivered. 

"For  some  time  past  your  daughter  has  grown  extra- 
ordinarily  romantic  and  strangely  high-flown  in  her  ideas. 
In  spite  of  the  pains  I  hâve  taken  to  combat  thèse  tendencies 
in  her  character " 

"This  will  not  do "  began  the  General,  but  fancying 

that  he  heard  footsteps  in  the  garden,  he  broke  off  to  fling 
open  the  window. 

"Hélène  !"  he  shouted. 

His  voice  was  lost  in  the  darkness  like  a  vain  prophecy. 
The  utterance  of  that  name,  to  which  there  should  never  be 
answcr  any  more,  acted  like  a  counterspell  ;  it  broke  the 
charm  and  set  him  free  from  the  evil  enchantment  which  lay 
upon  him.  It  was  as  if  some  spirit  passed  over  his  face. 
He  now  saw  clearly  what  had  taken  place,  and  cursed  his  in- 
compréhensible weakness.  A  shiver  of  beat  rushed  from  his 
heart  to  his  head  and  feet;  he  became  himself  once  more, 
terrible,  thirsting  for  revenge.     He  raised  a  dreadful  cry. 

"Help  !"  he  thundered,  "lielp  !" 

He  rushed  to  the  bell-pull,  pulled  till  the  bells  rang  with  a 
strange  elamor  of  din,  pulled  till  the  cord  gave  way.  The 
whole  house  was  roused  with  a  start.  Still  shouting,  he  flung 
open  the  Windows  that  looked  upon  the  street,  called  for  the 
police,  caught  up  his  pistols,  and  fired  them  off  to  hurry  the 
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mounted  patrols,  the  newly-aroused  servants,  and  the  neigh- 
hors.  The  dogs  barked  at  the  sonnd  of  their  master's  voice; 
the  horses  neighed  and  stamped  in  their  stalls.  The  quiet 
night  was  suddenly  filled  with  hideous  iiproar.  The  General 
on  the  staircase,  in  piirsuit  of  his  daughter,  saw  the  scared 
faces  of  the  servants  flocking  from  ail  parts  of  the  hoiise. 

"My  daughter  !"  he  shouted.  "Hélène  has  been  carried  off. 
Search  the  garden.  Keep  a  lookout  on  the  road  !  Open  the 
gâtes  for  the  gendarmerie  ! — ]\Iurder  !    Help  !" 

With  the  strength  of  fury  he  snapped  the  chain  and  let 
loose  the  great  house-dog. 

"Hélène  !"  he  cried,  "Hélène  !" 

The  dog  sprang  out  like  a  lion,  barking  furiously,  and 
dashed  into  the  garden,  leaving  the  General  far  behind.  A 
troop  of  horses  came  along  the  road  at  a  gallop,  and  he  flew 
to  open  the  gâtes  himself. 

"Corporal  !"  he  shouted,  "eut  off  the  retreat  of  M.  de 
Mauny's  murderer.  They  hâve  gone  through  my  garden. 
Quick  !  Put  a  cordon  of  men  to  watch  the  ways  by  the  Butte 
de  Picardie. — I  will  beat  up  the  grounds,  parks.  and  houses. 
— The  rest  of  you  keep  a  lookout  along  the  road,"  he  ordered 
the  servants,  "form  a  chain  betwcen  the  barrier  and  Ver- 
sailles.    Forward,  every  man  of  you  !" 

He  caught  up  the  rifle  whicli  his  man  had  brought  out, 
and  dashed  into  the  garden. 

"Find  them  !"  he  called  to  the  dog. 

An  ominous  baying  came  in  answer  from  the  distance,  and 
he  plunged  in  the  direction  from  which  the  growl  seemed  to 
come. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning;  ail  the  search  made 
by  gendarmes,  servants,  and  neighbors  had  been  fruitless, 
and  the  dog  had  not  come  back.  The  General  entered  the 
salon,  empty  now  for  him  though  the  other  throe  children 
were  there;  he  was  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  looked  old 
already  with  that  night 's  work. 

"You  hâve  been  very  cold  to  your  daughter,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing  his  eyes  on  his  wife. — "And  now  this  is  ail  that  is  left 
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to  US  of  her/'  he  added,  indicating  thc  embroidery  frarae, 
and  the  flower  just  begun.  "Oiily  just  now  she  was  there, 
and  now  she  is  lost     .     .     .     lost  !" 

Tears  followed;  he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  he  said  no  more;  he  could  not  bear  the  sight 
of  the  room,  which  so  short  a  tinie  ago  liad  made  a  setting 
to  a  picture  of  the  sweetest  family  happiness.  The  winter 
dawn  was  struggling  Avith  the  dying  himplight;  the  tapers 
burned  down  to  their  paper-wreaths  and  flared  out;  every- 
thing  was  ail  in  keeping  -Avith  the  father's  despair. 

"This  must  bc  destroyed,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  pointing 
to  the  tambour-frame.  "I  shall  never  bear  to  sce  anything 
again  that  reminds  us  of  her!" 

The  terrible  Christmas  night  when  the  Marquis  and  his 
wife  lost  their  oldcst  daughter,  powerless  to  oppose  the  mys- 
terious  influence  exercised  by  the  man  who  involuntarily,  as 
it  were,  stole  Hélène  from  them,  was  like  a  warning  sent  by 
Fate.  The  Marquis  was  ruincd  by  the  failure  of  his  stock- 
broker;  he  borrowed  money  on  his  wife's  property,  and  lost 
it  in  the  cndcavor  to  retricve  his  fortunes.  Driven  to  des- 
perate  expédients,  he  left  France.  Six  years  went  by.  His 
family  seldom  had  news  of  him  ;  but  a  few  days  before  Spain 
recognized  the  independence  of  the  American  Republics,  he 
wrote  that  he  was  coming  home. 

So,  one  fine  morning,  it  happened  that  several  French  mer- 
chants  were  on  board  a  Spanish  brig  that  lay  a  few  leagues 
out  from  Bordeaux,  impatient  to  reach  their  native  land 
again,  with  wealth  acquired  by  long  years  of  toil  and  perilous 
adventures  in  Venezuela  and  Mexico. 

One  of  the  passengers,  a  man  who  looked  aged  by  trouble 
rather  than  by  years,  was  leaning  against  the  bulwark  netting, 
apparently  qui  te  unafFected  by  the  sight  to  be  seen  from  the 
upper  deck.  The  bright  day,  the  sensé  that  the  voyage  was 
safely  over,  had  brought  ail  the  passengers  above  to  greet  their 
land.  The  larger  number  of  them  insisted  that  they  could 
see,  far  off  in  the  distance,  the  houses  and  lighthouses  on  the 
coast  of  Gascony  and  the  Tower  of  Cordouan,  melting  into  the 
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fantastic  érections  of  white  cloud  along  the  horizon.  But 
for  the  silver  fringe  that  played  about  their  bows,  and  the 
long  furrow  swiftly  effaced  in  their  wake,  they  might  hâve 
been  perfectly  still  in  mid-ocean,  so  calm  was  the  sea.  The 
sky  was  magically  clear,  the  dark  bhie  of  the  vault  above 
paled  by  imperceptible  gradation!;,  iintil  it  blcnded  with  the 
bluish  water,  a  gleaming  line  that  sparkled  like  stars  mark- 
ing  the  dividing  line  of  sea.  The  sunlight  caught  myriads  of 
facets  over  the  wirle  surface  of  the  océan,  in  such  a  sort  that 
the  vast  plains  of  sait  water  looked  perhaps  more  full  of 
light  than  the  fields  of  sky. 

The  brig  had  set  ail  lier  canvas.  The  snowy  sails, 
swelled  by  the  strangely  soft  wind,  the  labyrinth  of  cordage, 
and  the  yellow  flags  flying  at  the  masthead,  ail  stood  out 
sharp  and  uncompromisingly  clear  against  the  vivid  back- 
ground  of  spacc,  sky,  and  sea  ;  there  was  nothing  to  aller  the 
color  but  the  shadow  cast  by  the  great  cloudlikc  sails. 

A  glorious  day,  a  fair  wind,  and  the  fatherland  in  sight, 
a  sea  like  a  mill-pond,  the  mclancholy  sound  of  the  ripples, 
a  fair,  solitary  vessel,  gliding  across  the  surface  of  the  water 
like  a  woman  stealing  out  to  a  tryst — it  was  a  picture  full  of 
harmony.  That  mère  speck  full  of  movement  was  a  starting- 
point  whence  the  soûl  of  man  could  descry  the  immutable  vast 
of  space.  Solitude  and  bustling  life,  silence  and  sound,  were 
ail  brought  together  in  strange  abrupt  contrast  ;  you  could  not 
tell  where  life,  or  sound,  or  silence,  and  nothingness  lay,  and 
no  human  voice  broke  the  divine  spell. 

The  Spanish  captain,  the  crew,  and  the  French  passengers 
sat  or  stood,  in  a  mood  of  devout  ecstasy,  in  which  many 
memories  blended.  There  was  idleness  in  the  air.  The  beam- 
ing  faces  told  of  complète  forgetfulness  of  past  hardships, 
the  men  were  rocked  on  the  fair  vessel  as  in  a  golden  drcam. 
Yet,  from  time  to  time  the  elderly  passenger,  leaning  over 
the  bulwark  nettings,  looked  with  something  like  uneasiness 
at  the  horizon.  Distrust  of  the  ways  of  Fate  could  be  read 
in  his  whole  face  ;  he  seemed  to  fear  that  lie  should  not  reach 
the  coast  of  France  in  time.     This  was  the  Marquis.     For- 
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ianc  had  not  been  deaf  to  his  despairing  cry  and  striiggles. 
Aftcr  lîve  years  of  endeavor  and  painful  toil,  he  was  a 
wcalthy  man  once  more.  In  his  impatience  to  reach  his 
home  again  and  to  bring  the  good  news  to  his  family,  he 
had  followed  the  example  set  by  some  French  merchants  in 
Havana,  and  embarked  with  them  on  a  Spanish  vessel  with 
a  cargo  for  Bordeaux.  And  now,  grown  tired  of  evil  fore- 
bodings,  his  fancy  was  tracing  out  for  him  the  most  delicious 
pictures  of  past  happincss.  In  that  far-off  brown  line  of  land 
he  seemed  to  see  his  wifc  and  childrcn.  He  sat  in  his  plaro 
by  the  fireside;  they  were  crowding  about  him;  he  felt  their 
caresses.  Moïna  had  grown  to  be  a  young  girl  ;  she  was 
beautifiil,  and  tall,  and  striking.  The  fancied  picture  had 
grown  almost  real.  when  the  tears  filled  his  eyes,  and,  to  hid" 
his  émotion,  he  turned  his  face  towards  the  sea-line,  opposite 
the  hazy  streak  that  meant  bmd. 

"There  she  is  again.  .  .  .  She  is  following  us!''  he 
said. 

"What?"  cried  the  Spanish  captain. 

"There  is  a  vessel/'  muttered  the  General. 

"I  saw  her  yesterday,"  answered  Captain  Gomez.  He  looked 
at  his  interlocutor  as  if  to  ask  what  he  thought;  then  ho 
addcd,  in  the  General's  ear,  "She  has  been  chasing  us  ail 
along." 

"Then  why  she  has  not  como  up  with  us,  I  do  not  know," 
said  the  General,  "for  she  is  a  f aster  sailer  than  your  damned 
Saint-Ffirdinand." 

"She  will  hâve  damaged  herself,  sprung  a  leak " 

"She  is  gaining  on  us  !"  the  General  broke  in. 

"She  is  a  Colombian  privateer,"  the  captain  said  in  his 
ear,  "and  we  are  still  six  leagues  from  land,  and  the  wind  i> 
dropping." 

"She  is  not  going  ahead,  she  is  tlying,  as  if  she  knew  that 
in  two  hours'  time  her  prev  would  cscape  her.  What  au- 
dacity  !" 

"Audacity  !"  cried  the  captain.  "Oh  !  she  is  not  called  the 
Othello  for  nothing.     Not  so  long  back  she  sank  a  Spanish 
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frigate  that  carried  thirty  gims  !  This  is  the  one  thing  I 
was  afraid  of,  for  I  had  a  notion  that  she  was  cniising  about 
somewhere  off  the  Antilles. — Aha  !"  he  added  after  a  pause, 
as  he  watched  the  sails  of  his  own  vessel,  "the  wind  is  rising; 
we  arc  making  way.  Get  throiigh  we  must,  for  'the  Parisian' 
will  show  us  no  mercy." 

"She  is  making  way  too  !"  returned  the  General. 

The  Othello  was  searce  three  leagues  away  by  this  time; 
and  although  the  conversation  between  the  Marquis  and  Cap- 
tain  Gomez  had  taken  place  apart,  passengers  and  crew,  at- 
tracted  by  the  suddon  appearance  of  a  sail,  came  to  that 
side  of  the  vessel.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  however,  they 
took  the  privateer  for  a  merchantman,  and  watched  her  course 
with  interest,  till  ail  at  once  a  sailor  shouted  with  some  energy 
of  language : 

"By  Saint-James,  it  is  ail  up  with  us!  Yonder  is  the 
Parisian  captain  !" 

At  that  terrible  name  dismay,  and  a  panic  impossible  to 
describe,  spread  through  the  brig.  The  Spanish  captain's 
orders  put  energy  into  the  crew  for  a  while  ;  and  in  his  reso- 
lute  détermination  to  make  land  at  ail  costs,  he  set  ail  the 
studding  sails,  and  crowded  on  ever}'  stitch  of  canvas  on  board. 
But  ail  this  was  not  the  work  of  a  moment  ;  and  naturally 
the  men  did  not  work  together  with  that  wonderful  unanimity 
so  fascinating  to  wateh  on  board  a  man-of-war.  The  Othello 
meanwhile,  thanks  to  the  trimming  of  lier  sails,  flew  over  the 
water  like  a  swallow:  but  she  was  making,  to  ail  appearance, 
so  little  headway,  that  the  unlucky  Frenchmen  began  to  en- 
tertain  sweet  delusive  hopes.  At  last,  after  unheard-of  ef- 
forts, the  Saint-Ferdinand  sprang  forward,  Gomez  himself 
directing  the  shifting  of  the  sheets  with  voice  and  gesture, 
when  ail  at  once  the  mau  at  the  tiller,  steering  at  random 
(purposely,  no  doubt),  swung  the  vessel  round.  The  wind 
striking  athwart  the  beam,  the  sails  shivered  so  unexpectedly 
that  the  brig  heeled  to  one  side,  the  booms  were  carried  away, 
and  the  vessel  was  completely  out  of  hand.  The  captain's 
face  grew  whiter  than  his  sails  with  unutterable  rage.     He 
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sprang  upon  the  man  at  the  tiller,  drove  his  dagger  at  him 
in  sueh  blind  fury,  that  he  raissed  him,  and  hurled  the  weapon 
overboard.  Gomez  took  the  helm  himself,  and  strove  to  right 
the  gallant  vessel.  Tears  of  despair  rose  to  his  eyes,  for  it  is 
harder  to  lose  the  resuit  of  our  carefully-laid  plans  through 
treachery  than  to  face  imminent  death.  But  the  more  the 
eaptain  swore,  the  less  the  men  worked,  and  it  was  he  himself 
who  fired  the  alarm-gun,  hoping  to  be  heard  on  shore.  The 
privateer,  now  gaining  hopelessly  upon  them,  replied  with  a 
cannon-shot,  whieh  struck  the  water  ten  fathoms  away  from 
the  Saint-Ferdinand. 

"Thunder  of  heaven  !"  cried  the  General,  "that  ^vas  a  close 
shave  !    They  must  hâve  guns  made  on  purpose." 

"Oh  !  when  that  one  yonder  speaks,  look  you,  you  hâve 
to  hold  your  tongue,"  said  a  sailor.  "The  Parisian  would  not 
be  afraid  to  meet  an  English  man-of-war." 

"It  is  ail  over  with  us,"  the  eaptain  cried  in  desperation; 
he  had  pointed  his  télescope  landwards,  and  saw  not  a  sign 
from  the  shore.  "We  are  further  from  the  coast  than  I 
thought." 

"Why  do  you  despair?"  asked  the  General.  "Ail  your 
passengers  are  Frenchmen;  they  hâve  chartered  your  vessel. 
The  privateer  is  a  Parisian,  you  say?  Well  and  good,  ruu 
up  the  white  flag,  and " 

"And  he  would  run  us  down,"  retorted  the  eaptain.  "He 
can  be  anything  he  likes  when  he  has  a  mind  to  seize  on  a 
rich  booty  !" 

"Oh!  if  he  is  a  pirate " 

"Pirate!"  said  the  ferocious  looking  sailor.  "Oh!  he  al- 
ways  has  the  law  on  his  side,  or  he  knows  how  to  be  on  the 
same  side  as  the  law." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  General,  raising  his  eyes,  "let  us 
make  up  our  minds  to  it,"  and  his  remaining  fortitude  was 
still  sufficient  to  keep  back  the  tears. 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  before  a  second 
cannon-shot,  better  aimed,  came  crashing  through  the  huU 
of  the  Saint-Ferdinand. 
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"Heave  to  !"  cried  the  captain  gloomily. 

The  sailor  who  had  commended  the  Parisian's  law-abiding 
proclivities  showed  himself  a  élever  hand  at  working  a  ship 
after  this  desperate  order  was  given.  The  crew  waited  for 
half  an  hour  in  an  agony  of  suspense  and  the  deepest  dismay. 
The  Saint-Ferdinand  had  four  millions  of  piastres  on  board, 
the  whole  fortunes  of  the  five  passengers,  and  the  General's 
eleven  hundred  thousand  francs.  At  length  the  Othello  lay 
not  ten  gunshots  away,  so  that  those  on  the  Saint-Ferdinand 
could  look  into  the  muzzles  of  her  loaded  guns.  The  vessel 
seemed  to  be  borne  along  by  a  breeze  sent  by  the  Devil  him- 
self, but  the  eyes  of  an  expert  would  bave  discovered  the 
secret  of  her  speed  at  once.  You  had  but  to  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  rake  of  her  stern,  her  long,  narrow  keel,  her  tall 
masts,  to  see  the  eut  of  her  sails,  the  wonderful  lightness  of 
her  rigging,  and  the  ease  and  perfect  seamanship  with  which 
her  crew  trimmed  her  sails  to  the  wind.  Everything  about 
her  gave  the  impression  of  the  security  of  power  in  this  deli- 
cately  curved  inanimate  créature,  swift  and  intelligent  as  a 
greyhound  or  some  bird  of  prey.  The  privateer  crew  stood 
silent,  ready  in  case  of  résistance  to  shatter  the  wretched  mer- 
chantman,  which,  luckily  for  her,  remained  motionless,  like 
a  schoolboy  caught  in  flagrant  delict  by  a  master. 

"We  bave  guns  on  board  !"  cried  the  General,  clutching  the 
Spanish  captain's  hand.  But  the  courage  in  Gomez's  eyes  was 
the  courage  of  despair. 

"Hâve  we  men?"  he  said. 

The  Marquis  looked  round  at  the  crew  of  the  Saint-Fer- 
dinand, and  a  cold  chill  ran  through  him.  There  stood  the 
four  merchants,  pale  and  quaking  for  fear,  while  the  crew 
gathered  about  some  of  their  own  number  who  appeared  to 
be  arranging  to  go  over  in  a  body  to  the  enemy.  They 
watched  the  Othello  with  greed  and  curiosity  in  their  faces. 
The  captain,  the  Marquis,  and  the  mate  exchanged  glances; 
they  were  the  only  three  who  had  a  thought  for  any  but 
themselves. 

"Ah  !  Captain  Gomez,  when  I  left  my  home  and  country, 
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my  heart  was  half  dead  with  the  bittorness  of  parting,  and 
now  must  I  bid  it  good-bye  once  more  when  I  am  bringing 
back  happiness  and  ease  for  my  children?" 

The  General  turned  his  head  away  towards  the  sea,  with 
tears  of  rage  in  his  eycs — and  saw  the  steersman  swimming 
out  to  the  privateer. 

"This  tinie  it  will  be  good-bye  for  good,"  said  the  captain 
by  way  of  answer,  and  the  dazed  look  in  the  Frenchman's 
eyes  startled  the  Spaniard. 

By  this  time  the  two  vessels  were  almost  alongside,  and 
at  the  first  sight  of  the  enemy's  crew  the  General  saw  that 
Gomez's  gloomy  prophecy  was  only  too  true.  The  three  men 
at  each  gun  might  hâve  been  bronze  statues,  standing  like 
athlètes,  with  their  rugged  features,  their  bare  sinewy  arms, 
men  whom  Deatli  himself  had  scarcely  thrown  off  their  feet. 

The  rest  of  the  crew,  well  armed,  active,  light,  and  vigorous, 
also  stood  motionless.  Toil  had  hardened,  and  the  sun  had 
deeply  tanned,  those  energetic  faces;  their  eyes  glittered  like 
sparks  of  fire  with  infernal  glee  and  clear-sighted  courage. 
Perfect  silence  on  the  iippcr  deck,  now  black  with  men,  bore 
abundant  testimony  to  the  rigorous  discipline  and  strong  will 
which  held  thèse  fiends  incarnate  in  check. 

The  captain  of  the  Othello  stood  with  folded  arms  at  the 
foot  of  the  main  mast;  he  carried  no  weapons,  but  an  axe 
lay  on  the  deck  beside  him.  His  face  was  hidden  by  the 
shadow  of  a  broad  felt  hat.  The  men  looked  like  dogs  crouch- 
ing  before  their  master.  Gunners,  soldiers,  and  ship's  crew 
turned  their  eyes  first  on  his  face,  and  then  on  the  merchant 
vessel. 

The  two  brigs  came  up  alongside,  and  the  shock  of  con- 
tact roused  the  privateer  captain  from  his  musings;  he  spoke 
a  Word  in  the  ear  of  the  lieutenant  who  stood  beside  him. 

"Grappling-irons  !"  shouted  the  latter,  and  the  Othello 
grappled  the  Saint-Ferdinand  with  miraculous  quickness. 
The  captain  of  the  privateer  gave  his  orders  in  a  low  voice  to 
the  lieutenant,  who  repeated  them  ;  the  men,  told  off  in  succes- 
sion for  each  duty,  went  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  Saint-Ferdi- 
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nand,  like  seminarists  going  to  mass.  They  bound  crew  and 
passengers  hand  and  foot  and  seized  the  booty.  In  the  twink- 
ling  of  an  eye,  provisions  and  barrels  full  of  piastres  were 
transfcrred  to  the  Othello;  the  General  thought  that  he  must 
be  drearaing  when  he  himself,  likewise  bound,  was  flung  down 
on  a  baie  of  goods  as  if  he  had  been  part  of  the  cargo. 

A  brief  conférence  took  place  between  the  captain  of  the 
privateer  and  his  lieutenant  and  a  sailor,  who  seemed  to  be 
the  mate  of  the  vessel;  then  the  mate  gave  a  whistle,  and 
the  men  jumped  on  board  the  Saint-Ferdinand,  and  com- 
pletely  dismantled  her  with  the  nimble  dexterity  of  a  soldier 
who  strips  a  dead  comrade  of  a  coveted  overcoat  and  shoes. 

"It  is  ail  over  with  us,"  said  the  Spanish  captain  coolly. 
He  had  eyed  the  three  chiefs  during  their  confabulation,  and 
saw  that  the  sailors  were  proceeding  to  pull  his  vessel  to 
pièces. 

"Why  so?"  asked  the  General. 

"What  would  you  hâve  them  do  with  us?"  returned  the 
Spaniard.  "They  havc  just  corne  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
will  scarcely  sell  the  Saint-Ferdinand  in  any  French  or 
Spanish  port,  so  they  are  going  to  sink  her  to  be  rid  of  her. 
And  as  for  us,  do  you  suppose  that  they  will  put  themselvea 
to  the  expense  of  feeding  us,  when  they  don't  know  what 
port  they  are  to  put  into  ?" 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  the  captain's  mouth  before 
a  hideous  outcry  went  up,  followed  by  a  dull  splashing  sound, 
as  several  bodies  were  thrown  overboard.  He  turned,  the 
four  merchants  were  no  longer  to  be  seen,  but  eight  ferocious- 
looking  gunners  were  still  standing  with  their  arms  raised 
above  their  heads.     He  shuddered. 

"What  did  1  tell  you?"  the  Spanish  captain  asked  coolly. 

The  Marquis  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  spring.  The  surface 
of  the  sea  was  quite  smooth  again;  he  could  not  so  much  as 
see  the  place  where  his  unhappy  fellow-passengers  had  dis- 
appeared.  By  this  time  they  were  sinking  down,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  below  the  wayes,  if,  indeed,  the  fish.  had  not  de- 
voured  them  already. 
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Only  a  few  paces  away,  the  treacherous  steersman  and  the 
sailor  who  had  boasted  of  the  Parisian's  power  were  fraterniz- 
ing  witli  the  crew  of  the  Othello,  and  pointing  ont  those 
aiiiong  their  own  nuinber  who,  in  their  opinion,  were  worthy 
to  join  the  crew  of  the  privateer.  Then  the  boys  tied  the  rest 
together  by  the  feet  in  spite  of  frightful  oaths.  It  was  soon 
over;  the  eight  gunners  seized  the  doomed  men  and  fiung 
them  overboard  without  more  ado,  watching  the  différent 
ways  in  whieh  the  drowning  victims  met  their  death,  their  con- 
fortions, their  last  agony,  with  a  sort  of  malignant  curiosity, 
but  with  no  sign  of  amusement,  surprise,  or  pity.  For  them  it 
was  an  ordinary  event  to  which  seemingly  they  were  quite  ac- 
customed.  The  older  men  looked  instead  with  grim,  set 
smiles  at  the  casks  of  piastres  about  the  main  mast. 

The  General  and  Captain  Gomez,  left  seated  on  a  baie  of 
goods,  consulted  each  other  with  well-nigh  hopeless  looks; 
they  were,  in  a  sensé,  the  sole  survivors  of  the  Saint-Ferdi- 
nand, for  the  seven  men  pointed  out  by  the  spies  were  trans- 
formed  amid  rejoicings  into  Peruvians. 

"Wliat  atrocious  villains  !"  the  General  cried.  Loyal  and 
gênerons  indignation  silenced  prudence  and  pain  on  his  own 
account. 

"They  do  it  because  they  must,"  Gomez  answered  coolly. 
"If  you  came  across  one  of  those  fellows,  you  would  run  him 
through  the  body,  would  you  not?" 

The  lieutenant  now  came  up  to  the  Spaniard. 

"Captain,"  said  lie,  "the  Parisian  has  heard  of  you.  He 
says  that  you  are  the  only  man  who  really  knows  the  passages 
of  the  Antilles  and  the  Brazilian  coast.    Will  you ?" 

The  captain  eut  liim  short  with  a  scornful  exclamation. 

"I  shall  die  like  a  sailor,"  he  said,  "and  a  loyal  Spaniard 
and  a  Christian.    Do  you  hear?" 

"Heave  him  overboard  !"  shouted  the  lieutenant,  and  a 
couple  of  gunners  seized  on  Gomez. 

"You  eowards  !"  roared  the  General,  seizing  hold  of  the 
men. 

"Don't  get  too  excited,  old  bo}-,"  said  the  lieutenant.     "If 
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your  red  ribbon  bas  made  some  impression  upon  our  captain, 
I  myself  do  not  care  a  rap  for  it. — You  and  I  will  bave  our 
little  bit  of  talk  togetber  directly." 

A  smotbered  sound,  with  no  accompanying  cry,  told  the 
General  tbat  tbe  gallant  captain  bad  died  "like  a  sailor,"  as  he 
had  said. 

"My  money  or  deatb  !"  cried  tbe  Marquis,  in  a  fit  of  rage 
terrible  to  see. 

"Ah  !  now  you  talk  sensibly  !"  sneered  the  lieutenant.  "Tbat 
is  tbe  way  to  get  sometbing  out  of  us " 

Two  of  tbe  men  came  up  at  a  sign  and  hastened  to  bind 
the  Frenchman-s  feet,  but  with  unlooked-for  boldness  he 
snatcbed  tbe  lieutenant's  cutlass  and  laid  about  bim  like  a 
cavalry  oflicer  wbo  knows  bis  business. 

"Brigands  tbat  you  are  !  You  shall  not  chuek  one  of  Na- 
poleon's  troopers  over  a  ship's  side  like  an  oyster!" 

At  tbe  Sound  of  pistol  shots  fired  point  blank  at  tbe  French- 
man,  "tbe  Parisian"  looked  round  froni  bis  occupation  of 
superintending  the  transfer  of  the  rigging  from  tbe  Saint- 
Ferdinand.  He  came  up  behind  the  brave  General,  seized 
him,  dragged  bim  to  the  side,  and  was  about  to  fling  bim 
over  with  no  more  concern  than  if  tbe  nian  bad  been  a  broken 
spar.  Tbey  were  at  tbe  very  edge  wben  tbe  General  looked 
into  tbe  tawny  eyes  of  the  man  wbo  had  stolen  bis  daughter. 
The  récognition  was  mutual. 

The  captain  of  tbe  privateer,  his  arm  still  upraised,  sudr 
denly  swung  it  in  the  contrary  direction  as  if  his  vietim  was 
but  a  featber  weight,  and  set  him  down  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe 
main  mast.  A  murmur  rose  on  tbe  upper  deck,  but  the  cap- 
tain glanced  round,  and  there  was  a  sudden  silence. 

"Tbis  is  Hélène's  father,"  said  tbe  captain  in  a  clear,  firm 
voice.     "Woe  to  any  one  wbo  meddles  with  him  !" 

A  hurrah  of  joy  went  up  at  tbe  words,  a  shout  rising  to  the 
eky  like  a  prayer  of  tbe  church  ;  a  cry  like  the  first  high  notes 
of  the  Te  Deum.  The  lads  swung  aloft  in  tbe  rigging,  tbe 
men  below  flung  up  their  caps,  tbe  gunners  pounded  away  on 
the  deck,  there  was  a  gênerai  thrill  of  excitement,  an  outburst 
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of  oaths,  yells,  and  shrill  cries  in  voluble  chorus.  The  raen 
cheered  like  fanatics,  the  General's  misgivings  deepened,  and 
he  grew  iineasy;  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  some  hor- 
rible mystery  in  such  wild  transports. 

"My  daughter  !"  he  cried,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak. 
"Where  is  my  daughter?" 

For  ail  answer,  the  captain  of  the  privateer  gave  him  a 
searching  glance,  one  of  those  glances  which  throw  the  bravest 
nian  into  a  confusion  which  no  theory  can  explain.  The 
General  was  mute,  not  a  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  crew; 
it  pleased  them  to  see  their  leader  exercise  the  strange  power 
which  he  possessed  over  ail  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
Then  the  captain  led  the  way  down  a  staircase  and  flung  open 
the  door  of  a  cabin. 

"There  she  is,"  he  said,  and  disappeared,  leaving  the  Gen- 
eral in  a  stupor  of  bewilderinent  at  the  scène  before  his  eyes. 

Hélène  cried  out  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  sprang  up  from 
tiie  sofa  on  which  she  was  lying  when  the  door  tlew  open. 
ISo  changed  was  she  that  none  but  a  father's  eyes  could  hâve 
recognized  her.  The  sun  of  the  tropics  had  brought  warmer 
tones  into  the  once  pale  face,  and  something  of  Oriental 
eharm  with  that  wonderful  coloring;  there  was  a  certain 
grandeur  about  her,  a  majestic  firmness,  a  profound  senti- 
ment whieh  impresses  itself  upon  the  coarsest  nature.  Her 
long,  thick  hair,  falling  in  large  curls  about  her  queenly 
throat,  gave  an  added  idea  of  power  to  the  proud  face.  The 
consciousness  of  that  power  shone  out  from  every  movement, 
every  line  of  Hélène's  form.  The  rose-tinted  nostrils  were 
dilated  slightly  with  the  joy  of  triumph;  the  serene  happi- 
ness  of  her  life  had  left  its  plain  tokens  in  the  full  develop- 
ment  of  her  beauty.  A  certain  indefinable  virginal  grâce  met 
in  her  with  the  pride  of  a  woman  who  is  loved.  This  was  a 
slave  and  a  queen,  a  queen  who  would  fain  obey  that  she 
might  reign. 

Her  dress  was  magnificent  and  élégant  in  its  richness; 
India  muslin  was  the  sole  material,  but  her  sofa  and  cushions 
were  of  cashmere.    A  Persian  carpet  covered  the  floor  in  the 
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large  cabin,  and  her  four  children  pla3'ing  at  her  feet  were 
building  castles  of  gems  and  pearl  necklaces  and  jewels  of 
price.  The  air  was  full  of  the  scent  of  rare  flowers  in  Sèvres 
porcelain  vases  painted  by  Madame  Jacotot;  tin}'  South 
American  birds,  like  living  rubies,  sapphires,  and  gold, 
hovered  among  the  Mexican  jessamines  and  camellias.  A 
pianoforte  had  been  fitted  into  the  room,  and  hère  and  there 
on  the  paneled  walls,  covered  with  red  silk,  hung  small  pict- 
ures  by  great  painters — a  Sunset  hy  Hippolyte  Schinner  be- 
side  a  Terburg,  one  of  Raphael's  Madonnas  scarcely  yielded 
in  charm  to  a  sketch  by  Géricault,  while  a  Gérard  Dow 
eclipsed  the  painters  of  the  Empire.  On  a  lacquered  table 
stood  a  golden  plate  full  of  delicious  fruit.  Indced,  Hélène 
might  hâve  been  the  sovereign  lady  of  some  great  country,  and 
this  cabin  of  hers  a  boudoir  in  which  her  crowned  lover  had 
brought  together  ail  earth's  treasure  to  please  his  consort. 
The  children  gazed  with  bright,  keen  eyes  at  their  grand- 
father.  Accustomcd  as  they  were  to  a  life  of  battle,  storm, 
and  tumult,  they  recalled  the  Eoman  children  in  David's 
Brutus,  watching  the  fighting  and  bloodshed  with  curions  in- 
terest. 

"What  !  is  it  possible  ?"  cried  Hélène,  catching  her  f  ather's 
arm  as  if  to  assure  herself  that  this  was  no  vision. 

"Hélène  !" 

"Father  !" 

They  fell  into  each  other's  arms,  and  the  old  man's  em- 
brace  was  not  so  close  and  warm  as  Hélène's. 

"Were  you  on  board  that  vessel  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered  sadly,  and  looking  at  the  little  ones, 
who  gathered  about  him  and  gazed  with  wide  open  eyes. 

"I  was  about  to  perish,  but " 

"But  for  my  husband,"  she  broke  in.    "I  see  how  it  was." 

"Ah  !"  cried  the  General,  "why  must  I  find  you  again  like 
this,  Hélène?  After  ail  the  many  tears  that  I  hâve  shed, 
must  I  still  groan  for  your  fate?" 

"And  why?"  she  asked,  smiling.  "Why  should  you  be 
sorry  to  learn  that  I  am  the  happiest  woman  under  the  sun  ?" 

"Happy  i"  he  cried  with  a  start  of  surprise. 
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"Yes,  happy,  my  kind  father,"  and  she  caught  his  hands 
in  hers  and  covered  thcm  with  kisses,  and  pressed  them  to 
her  throbbing  heart.  Her  caresses,  and  a  something  in  the 
carriage  of  her  head,  were  interpreted  yet  more  plainly  by 
the  joy  sparkling  in  her  eyes. 

"And  how  is  this  ?"  he  askcd,  wondering  at  his  daughter's 
life,  forgetful  now  of  everything  but  the  bright  glowing  face 
before  him. 

"Listen,  father;  I  hâve  for  lover,  husband,  servant,  and 
master  one  whose  soûl  is  as  great  as  the  boundless  sea,  as 
infinité  in  his  kindness  as  heavcn,  a  god  on  earth  !  Never 
during  thèse  seven  years  has  a  chance  look,  or  word,  or  gesture 
jarred  in  the  divine  hamiony  of  his  talk,  his  love,  his  caresses. 
His  eyes  hâve  never  met  mine  without  a  gleam  of  happincss 
in  them;  there  has  always  been  a  bright  smile  on  his  lips 
for  me.  On  deck,  his  voice  rises  above  the  thunder  of  storms 
and  the  tumult  of  battle;  but  herc  below  it  is  soft  and  melo- 
dious  as  Rossini's  music — for  he  has  Kossini's  music  sent  for 
me.  I  hâve  everything  that  woman's  caprice  can  imagine. 
My  wishes  are  more  than  fullillcd.  In  short,  I  am  a  queen  on 
the  scas  ;  I  am  obeycd  hore  as  perhaps  a  queen  may  be  obeyed. 
— Ah!"  she  cried,  interrupting  herself,  "happy  did  I  say? 
Happiness  is  no  word  to  express  such  bliss  as  mine.  Ail  the 
happiness  that  should  hâve  fallen  to  ail  the  women  in  the 
world  has  been  my  share.  Knowing  one's  own  great  love  and 
self-devotion,  to  find  in  his  heart  an  infinité  love  in  which  a 
woman's  soûl  is  lost,  and  lost  for  ever — tell  me,  is  this  happi- 
ness? I  bave  lived  through  a  thousand  lives  even  now.  Hère, 
I  am  alone;  hère,  I  command.  No  other  woman  has  set 
foot  on  this  noble  vessel,  and  Victor  is  never  more  than  a  few 
paces  distant  from  me, — he  cannot  wander  furthcr  from  me 
than  from  stern  to  prow,"  she  added,  with  a  shade  of  mischief 
in  her  manner.  "Seven  years!  A  love  that  outlasts  seven 
years  of  continuai  joy,  that  endures  ail  the  tests  brought  by 
ail  the  moments  that  make  up  seven  years — is  this  love?  Oh, 
no,  no  !  it  is  something  better  than  ail  that  I  know  of  life 
.     .     .     human  language  fails  to  express  the  bliss  of  heaven." 
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A  sudden  torrent  of  tears  fell  from  her  burning  eyes.  The 
four  little  ones  raised  a  piteous  cry  at  this,  and  flocked  like 
chickens  about  their  mother.  The  oldest  boy  struck  the  Gen- 
eral with  a  threatening  look. 

"Abel,  darliûg,"  said  Hélène,  "I  am  crying  for  joy." 

Hélène  took  him  on  lier  knee,  and  the  child  fondled  her, 
putting  his  arms  about  her  queenly  neck,  as  a  lion's  whelp 
might  play  with  the  lioness. 

"Do  you  ne  ver  weary  of  your  life  ?"  asked  the  General,  be- 
wildered  by  his  daughter's  enthusiastic  langiiage. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "sometimes,  when  we  are  on  land,  yet  even 
then  I  hâve  never  parted  from  my  husband.'' 

"But  you  used  to  be  fond  of  music  and  balls  and  fêtes." 

"His  voice  is  music  for  me;  and  for  fêtes,  I  devise  new 
toilettes  for  him  to  see.  When  hc  likes  my  dress,  it  is  as  if 
ail  the  world  admired  me.  Simply  for  that  reason  I  keep 
the  diamonds  and  jewels,  the  precious  things,  the  flowers  and 
masterpieces  of  art  that  he  heaps  upon  me,  saying,  'Hélène, 
as  3^ou  live  out  of  the  world,  I  will  hâve  the  world  eome  to 
you.'     But  for  that  I  would  fling  them  ail  ovcrboard." 

"But  there  are  others  on  board,  wild,  reckless  men  whose 
passions- 


'I  understand,  father,"  she  said,  smiling.  "Do  not  fear 
for  me.  Never  was  empress  encompassed  with  more  ob- 
servance than  I.  The  men  are  very  superstitions;  they  look 
upon  me  as  a  sort  of  tutelary  genius,  the  luck  of  the  vessel. 
But  hc  is  their  god  ;  they  worship  him.  Once,  and  once  only, 
one  of  the  crew  showed  disrespect,  mère  words,"  she  added, 
laughing;  "but  bcfore  Victor  knew  of  it,  the  others  flung 
the  offender  ovcrboard,  although  I  forgave  him.  They  love 
me  as  their  good  angel  ;  I  nurse  them  when  they  are  ill  ;  sev- 
eral  times  I  bave  been  so  fortunate  as  to  save  a  life,  by  con- 
stant care  such  as  a  wonian  can  givc.  Poor  fellows,  they  are 
giants,  but  they  are  children  at  the  same  timc." 

"And  when  there  is  iîghting  overhead?" 

"I  am  used  to  it  now;  I  quaked  for  fear  during  the  first 
engagement,  but  never  since. — I  am  used  to  such  péril,  and — 
I  am  your  daughter,"  she  said  ;  "I  love  it." 
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"But  howif  he  should  fall?" 

"I  should  die  with  him." 

"And  your  children." 

"They  are  children  of  the  sea  and  of  danger;  they  share 
the  life  of  their  parents.  We  hâve  but  one  life,  and  we  do 
not  flinch  from  it.  We  hâve  but  the  one  life,  our  names 
are  written  on  the  same  page  of  the  book  of  Fate,  one  skiff 
bears  us  and  our  fortunes,  and  we  know  it/' 

"Do  you  80  love  him  that  he  is  more  to  you  than  ail  be- 
side?" 

"Ail  beside  ?"  echoed  she.  "Let  us  leave  that  mystery  alone. 
Yet  stay  !  there  is  this  dear  little  one — well,  this  too  is  he," 
and  straining  Abel  to  her  in  a  tight  clasp,  she  set  eager 
kisses  on  his  cheeks  and  hair. 

"But  I  can  never  forget  that  he  bas  just  drowned  nine 
men!"  exclaimed  the  General. 

"There  was  no  help  for  it,  doubtless,"  she  said,  "for  he  is 
gênerons  and  humane.  He  sheds  as  little  blood  as  may  be, 
and  only  in  the  interests  of  the  little  world  which  he  défends, 
and  the  sacred  cause  for  which  he  is  fighting.  Talk  to  him 
about  anything  that  seems  to  you  to  be  wrong,  and  he  will 
convince  you,  you  will  see." 

"There  was  that  crime  of  his,"  muttered  the  General  to 
hiniself. 

"But  how  if  that  crime  was  a  virtue?"  she  asked,  with 
cold  dignity.  "How  if  man's  justice  had  failed  to  avenge  a 
great  wrong?" 

"But  a  private  revenge  !"  exclaimed  her  father. 

"But  what  is  hell,"  she  cried,  'Haut  a  revenge  through  ail 
eternity  for  the  wrong  donc  in  a  little  day?" 

"Ah  !  you  are  lost  !  He  has  bewitched  and  perverted  you. 
You  are  talking  wildly." 

"Stay  with  us  one  day,  father,  and  if  you  will  but  listen  to 
him,  and  see  him,  you  will  love  him." 

"Hélène,  France  lies  only  a  few  leagues  away,"  he  said 
gravely. 

Hélène   trembled;   then    she   went   to   the   porthole    and 
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pointed  to  the  savannas  of  green  water  spreading  far  and 
wide. 

"There  lies  my  coimtry,"  she  said,  tapping  the  carpet  with 
her  foot. 

"But  are  you  not  coming  with  me  to  see  your  mother  and 
your  sister  and  brothers?" 

"Oh  !  yes,"  she  cried,  with  tears  in  her  voice,  "if  he  is  will- 
ing,  if  he  will  corne  with  me." 

"So,"  the  General  said  sternh-,  "you  hâve  neither  country 
nor  kin  now,  Hélène?" 

"I  am  his  wife,"  she  answered  proudly,  and  there  was  some- 
thing  very  noble  in  her  tone.  "This  is  the  fîrst  happiness 
in  seven  years  that  has  not  come  to  me  through  him,"  she 
said — then,  as  she  caught  her  father's  hand  and  kissed  it — 
"and  this  is  the  first  word  of  reproach  that  I  hâve  heard." 

"And  your  conscienre?" 

"My  conscience  ;  he  is  my  conscience  !"  she  cried,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot.  "Hère  he  is  !  Even  in  the  thick  of  a  fight 
I  can  tell  his  footstep  among  ail  the  others  on  deck,"  she 
cried. 

A  sudden  crimson  flushed  her  cheeks  and  glowed  in  her 
features,  her  eyes  lighted  up,  her  complexion  changed  to 
velvet  whiteness,  there  was  joy  and  love  in  every  tibre,  in  the 
blue  veins,  in  the  unconscious  trembling  of  her  wholo  frame. 
That  quiver  of  the  sensitive  plant  softened  the  General. 

It  was  as  she  had  said.  The  captain  came  in,  sat  down  in 
an  easy-chair,  took  up  his  oldest  boy,  and  began  to  play  with 
him.  There  was  a  moment's  silence,  for  the  General's  deep 
musing  had  growu  vague  and  dreamy,  and  the  daintily  fur- 
iiished  cabin  and  the  playing  children  secmed  likc  a  nest  of 
halcyons,  floating  on  the  waves,  between  sky  and  sea,  safe  in 
the  protection  of  this  man  who  steered  his  way  amid  the 
périls  of  war  and  tempest,  as  other  heads  of  households  guide 
those  in  their  care  among  the  hazards  of  eommon  life.  He 
gazed  admiringly  at  Hélène — a  dreamlike  vision  of  some  sea 
goddess,  gracions  in  her  loveliness,  rich  in  happiness;  ail  the 
treasures  about  her  grown  poor  in  comparison  with  the  wealth 
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of  her  nature,  paling  before  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  th'- 
indefinable  romance  expressed  in  her  and  her  siirroundings. 

The  strangeness  of  the  situation  took  the  General  by  sur- 
prise; the  ideas  of  ordinary  life  were  thrown  into  confusion 
by  this  lofty  passion  and  reasoning.  Chili  and  narrow  social 
conventions  faded  away  before  this  picture.  AU  thèse  thin- 
the  old  soldier  felt,  and  saw  no  less  how  impossible  it  wa-; 
that  bis  daughter  should  give  up  so  wide  a  life,  a  life  so  van- 
ously  rich,  fiUed  to  the  full  with  such  passionate  love.  Anl 
Hélène  had  tasted  danger  without  shrinking;  how  could  sh' 
return  to  the  petty  stage,  the  superficial  circumscribed  lif^' 
of  Society? 

It  was  the  captain  who  broke  the  silence  at  last. 

"Am  I  in  the  way?"  he  asked,  looking  at  bis  wife. 

"No,"  said  the  General,  answering  for  her.  "Hélène  ha^ 
told  me  ail.    I  see  that  she  is  lost  to  us " 

"No,"  the  captain  put  in  quickly;  "in  a  few  years'  time  tli  ■ 
statute  of  limitations  will  allow  me  to  go  back  to  Franr'  . 
When  the  conscience  is  clear,  and  a  man  bas  broken  the  law 

in  obédience  to "  he  stopped  short,  as  if  scorning  to  jus- 

tify  himself. 

"How  can  you  commit  new  murdcrs,  such  as  I  bave  seen 
with  my  own  eyes,  without  remorse  ?" 

"We  had  no  provisions,"  the  privateer  captain  retorted 
calmly. 

"But  if  you  had  set  the  men  ashore " 

"They  would  ha^'e  given  the  alarm  and  sent  a  man-of-war 
after  us,  and  we  should  never  bave  seen  Chili  again." 

"Before  France  would  bave  given  warning  to  the  Spanish 
admiralty "  began  the  General. 

"But  France  might  take  it  amiss  that  a  man,  with  a  war- 
rant still  out  against  him,  should  seize  a  brig  cbartered  by 
Bordeaux  merchants.  And  for  that  matter,  bave  you  never 
fired  a  shot  or  so  too  many  in  battle  ?" 

The  General  shrank  under  the  other's  eyes.  He  said  no 
more,  and  his  daughter  looked  at  him  half  sadly,  half  tri- 
umphant. 
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"General,"  the  privateer  continuée!,  in  a  deep  voice,  'T.  hâve 
made  it  a  rule  to  abstract  nothing  from  booty.  But  even  so, 
my  share  will  beyond  a  doubt  be  far  larger  than  your  for- 
tune.   Permit  me  to  return  it  to  you  in  another  form " 

He  drew  a  pile  of  banknotes  from  the  piano,  and  with- 
out  counting  the  packcts  handed  a  million  of  francs  to  the 
Marquis. 

"You  can  understand,"  he  said,  "that  I  cannot  spend  my 
time  in  watching  vessels  pass  by  to  Bordeaux.  So  unless  the 
dangers  of  this  Bohemian  life  of  ours  hâve  some  attraction 
for  you,  unless  you  care  to  see  South  America  and  the  nights 
of  the  tropics,  and  a  bit  of  fighting  now  and  again  for  the 
pleasure  of  helping  to  win  a  triumph  for  a  young  nation,  or 
for  the  name  of  Simon  Bolivar,  we  must  part.  The  long  boat 
manned  with  a  trustworthy  crew  is  ready  for  you.  And  now 
let  us  hope  that  our  third  meeting  will  be  completely  happy." 

"Victor,"  said  Hélène  in  a  dissatisfied  tone,  "I  should  like 
to  see  a  little  more  of  my  father." 

"Ten  minutes  more  or  less  may  bring  up  a  French  frigate. 
However,  so  be  it,  we  shall  hâve  a  little  fun.  The  men  find 
things   dull." 

"Oh,  father,  go  !"  cried  Hélène,  "and  take  thèse  keepsakes 
from  me  to  my  sister  and  brothers  and — mother,"  she  addcd. 
She  caught  up  a  handful  of  jewels  and  precious  stones,  folded 
them  in  an  Indian  shawl,  and  timidly  held  it  out. 

"But  what  shall  I  say  to  them  from  you?"  asked  he.  Her 
hésitation  on  the  word  "mother"  seemed  to  hâve  struck  him. 

"Oh  !  can  you  doubt  me  ?  I  pray  for  their  happiness  every 
day." 

"Plélène,"  he  began,  as  he  watched  her  closely,  ''Tiow  if  we 
should  not  meet  again?  Shall  I  never  know  why  you  left 
us  ?" 

"That  secret  is  not  mine,"  she  answered  gravely.  "Even 
if  I  had  the  right  to  tell  it,  perhaps  I  should  not.  For  ten 
years  I  was  more  misérable  than  words  can  say " 

She  broke  off,  and  gave  her  father  the  présents  for  her  fam- 
ily.     The  General  had  acquired  tolerably  easy  views  as    to 
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booty  in  the  course  of  a  soldier's  career,  so  he  took  Hélène's 
gifts  and  comfortcd  himsclf  with  the  reflection  that  the  Pa- 
risian  captain  was  sure  to  wage  war  against  the  Spaniards  as 
an  honorable  man,  under  the  influence  of  Hélène's  pure  and 
high-minded  nature.  His  passion  for  courage  carried  ail 
before  it.  It  was  ridiculous,  hc  thought,  to  be  squeamish  in 
the  matter;  so  he  shook  hands  cordially  with  his  captor,  and 
kissed  Hélène,  his  only  daughter,  with  a  soldier's  expansivp- 
ness;  letting  fall  a  tear  on  the  face  with  the  proud,  strong 
look  that  once  he  had  loved  to  see.  "The  Parisian,"  deoply 
moved,  brought  the  children  for  his  blessing.  The  parting 
was  over,  the  last  good-bye  was  a  long  farewell  look,  with 
something  of  tender  regret  on  either  sida. 

A  strange  sight  to  seaward  met  the  General's  eyes.  The 
Saitit-Ferdinajid  was  blazing  like  a  huge  bonfire.  The  men 
told  off  to  sink  tho  Spanish  brig  had  found  a  cargo  of  rum  on 
board;  and  as  the  Othello  was  already  amply  supplied,  had 
lighted  a  floating  bowl  of  punch  on  the  high  seas,  by  way  of  a 
joke  ;  a  pleasantry  pardonable  enough  in  sailors,  who  bail  any 
chance  excitement  as  a  relief  from  the  apparent  monotony  of 
life  at  sea.  As  the  General  went  over  the  side  into  the  long- 
boat  of  the  Saint-Ferdinand,  manned  by  six  vig6rous  row- 
ers,  he  could  not  help  looking  at  the  burning  vcssel,  as  well 
as  at  the  daughter  who  stood  by  her  husband's  side  on  the 
stern  of  the  Othello.  He  saw  Hélène's  white  dress  flutter 
like  one  more  sail  in  the  breeze  ;  he  saw  the  tall,  noble  figure 
against  a  background  of  sea,  queenly  still  even  in  the  prés- 
ence of  Océan;  and  so  many  memories  crowded  up  in  his 
mind,  that,  with  a  soldier's  recklessness  of  life,  he  forgot  that 
he  was  being  borne  over  the  grave  of  the  brave  Gomez. 

A  vast  column  of  smoke  rising  spread  like  a  broAvn  cloud, 
pierced  hère  and  there  by  fantastic  shafts  of  sunlight.  It 
was  a  second  sky,  a  murky  dôme  reflecting  the  glow  of  the. 
fire  as  if  the  under  surface  had  been  burnished  ;  but  above  it 
soared  the  unchanging  blue  of  the  firmament,  a  thousand 
times  fairer  for  the  short-lived  contrast.  The  strange  hues 
of  the  smoke  cloud,  black  and  red,  tawny  and  pale  by  tums. 
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blurred  and  blending  into  each  other,  shrouded  the  burn- 
ing  vessel  as  it  flared,  crackled  and  groaned;  the  hissing 
tongues  of  flanie  lieked  up  the  rigging,  and  flashed  across 
the  hull,  like  a  rumor  of  riot  flashing  along  the  streets  of  a 
city.  The  burning  rum  sent  up  blue  flitting  lights.  Sorae 
sea  god  might  hâve  been  stirring  the  fnrious  liquor  as  a  stu- 
dent  stirs  the  joyous  fiâmes  of  punch  in  an  orgy.  But  in  the 
overpowering  sunlight,  jealous  of  the  insolent  blaze,  the  colors 
were  scarcely  visible,  and  the  smoke  was  but  a  film  fiuttering 
like  a  thin  scarf  in  the  noonday  torrent  of  light  and  beat. 

The  Othello  made  the  most  of  the  little  wind  she  could 
gain  to  fly  on  her  new  course.  Svraying  first  to  one  side,  then 
to  the  other,  like  a  stag  beetle  on  the  wing,  the  fair  vessel 
beat  to  windward  on  her  zigzag  flight  to  the  south.  Some- 
times  she  was  hidden  from  sight  by  the  straight  column  of 
smoke  that  flung  fantastic  shadows  across  the  water,  then 
gracefully  she  shot  out  clear  of  it,  and  Hélène,  catching  sight 
of  her  father,  waved  her  handkerchief  for  yet  one  more  fare- 
well  greeting. 

A  fevs^  more  minutes,  and  the  Saint-Ferdinand  went  down 
with  a  bubbling  turmoil,  at  once  effaced  by  the  océan. 
Nothing  of  ail  that  had  been  was  left  but  a  smoke  eloud  hang- 
ing  in  the  breeze.  The  Othello  was  far  away,  the  long-boat 
had  almost  reached  land,  the  cloud  came  between  the  frail 
skiff  and  the  brig,  and  it  was  through  a  break  in  the  swaying 
smoke  that  the  General  caught  the  last  glimpse  of  Hélène. 
A  prophétie  vision  !  Her  dress  and  her  white  handkerchief 
stood  out  against  the  murky  background.  Then  the  brig 
was  not  even  visible  between  the  green  water  and  the  blue  sky, 
and  Hélène  was  nothing  but  an  imperceptible  speck,  a  faint 
graceful  line,  an  angel  in  heaven,  a  mental  image,  a  memory. 

The  Marquis  had  retrieved  his  fortunes,  when  he  died, 
worn  out  with  toil.  A  few  months  after  his  death,  in  1833, 
the  Marquise  was  obliged  to  take  Moïna  to  a  watering-place 
in  the  Pyrénées,  for  the  capricious  child  had  a  wish  to  see 
the  beautiful  mountain  scenery.  They  left  the  baths,  and 
the  following  tragical  incident  occurred  on  their  way  home. 
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"Dcar  me,  mother,"  said  Moïna,  "it  was  very  foolish  of  us 
not  to  stay  among  the  mountains  a  few  days  longer.  It  was 
much  nicer  there.  Did  you  hear  that  horrid  child  moaning 
ail  night,  and  that  wretclicd  woman,  gabl)ling  away  in  patois 
no  doubt,  for  I  could  not  understand  a  single  word  she  said. 
What  kind  of  people  can  they  hâve  put  in  the  next  room  to 
ours?  This  is  one  of  the  horridest  nights  I  hâve  ever  spent 
in  my  life." 

"I  heard  nothing,"  said  the  Marquise,  ^^but  I  will  see  the 
landlady,  darling,  and  engage  the  next  room,  and  then  we 
shall  hâve  the  whole  suite  of  rooms  to  ourselves,  and  there 
will  be  no  more  noise.  How  do  you  feel  this  morning?  Are 
you  tired?" 

As  she  spoke,  the  Marquise  rose  and  went  to  Moïna's  bed- 
side. 

"Let  us  see,"  she  said,  feeling  for  the  girl's  hand. 

"Oh  !  let  me  alone,  mother,"  said  Moïna  ;  "your  iingers  are 
cold." 

She  turned  her  head  round  on  the  pillow  as  she  spoke,  pet- 
tishly,  but  with  such  engaging  grâce,  that  a  mother  could 
scarcely  hâve  taken  it  amiss.  Just  then  a  wailing  ery  echoed 
througii  the  next  room,  a  faint  prolonged  cry,  that  must 
surely  hâve  gone  to  the  heart  of  any  woman  who  heard  it. 

"Why,  if  you  heard  that  ail  night  long,  why  did  you  not 
wake  me?     We  should  hâve " 

A  deeper  moan  than  any  that  had  gone  before  it  inter- 
rupted  the  Marquise. 

"Some  one  is  dying  there,"  she  cried,  and  hurried  out  of 
the  room. 

''Send  Pauline  to  me!"  called  Moïna.  ''I  shall  get  up  and 
dress." 

The  Marquise  hastened  do^^nîstairs,  and  found  the  land- 
lady in  the  courtyard  with  a  little  group  about  her,  appar- 
ently  much  interested  in  something  that  she  was  telling  them. 

"Madame,  you  hâve  put  some  one  in  the  next  room  who 
seems  to  be  very  ill  indeed " 

"Oh  !  don't  talk  to  me  about  it  !"  cried  the  mistress  of  the 
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house.  "I  hâve  just  sent  some  one  for  the  mayor.  Just  im- 
agine it;  it  is  a  woman,  a  poor  unfortunate  créature  that 
came  hère  last  night  on  foot.  She  cornes  from  Spain;  she 
has  no  passport  and  no  money  ;  she  was  carrying  her  baby  on 
her  back,  and  the  child  was  dying.  I  could  not  refuse  to  take 
her  in.  I  went  up  to  see  her  this  morning  myself  ;  for  when 
she  turned  up  yesterday,  it  made  me  feel  dreadfully  bad  to 
look  at  her.  Poor  soûl  !  she  and  the  child  were  lying  in  bed, 
and  both  of  them  at  death's  door.  'Madame,'  says  she,  pull- 
ing  a  gold  ring  off  her  finger,  'this  is  ail  that  I  bave  left; 
take  it  in  payment,  it  will  be  enough;  I  shall  not  stay  hère 
long.  Poor  little  one  !  \ve  shall  die  together  soon  !'  she  said, 
looking  at  the  child.  I  took  her  ring,  and  I  asked  her  who 
she  was,  but  she  never  would  tell  me  her  name.  ...  I 
hâve  just  sent  for  the  doctor  and  M.  le  Maire." 

"Why,  you  must  do  ail  that  ean  be  donc  for  her,"  cried  the 
Marquise.  "Good  heavens  !  perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  !  I  will 
pay  for  everything  that  is  necessary " 

"Ah!  my  lady,  she  looks  to  me  to  be  uncommonly  proud, 
and  I  don't  know  that  she  would  allow  it." 

"I  will  go  to  see  her  at  once." 

The  j\Iarquise  went  up  forthwith  to  the  stranger's  room, 
without  thinking  of  the  shock  that  the  sight  of  her  widow's 
weeds  might  give  to  a  woman  who  was  said  to  be  dying.  At 
the  sight  of  that  dying  woman  the  Marquise  turned  pale.  In 
spite  of  the  changes  wrought  by  fearful  sufïering  in  Hélène's 
beautiful  face,  she  recognized  her  eldest  daughter. 

But  Hélène,  when  she  saw  a  woman  dressed  in  black,  sat 
upright  in  bed  with  a  shriek  of  horror.  Then  slie  sank  back  ; 
she  knew  her  mother. 

"My  daughter,"  said  Mme.  d'Aiglemont,  "what  is  to  be 
done?     Pauline!     .     .     .     Moïna  !     .     .     ." 

"Nothing    now    for    me,"  said    Hélène,  faintly.     "I  had 

hoped  to  see  my  father  once  more,  but  your  mourning " 

she  broke  off,  clutched  her  child  to  her  heart  as  if  to  give 
it  warmth,  and  kissed  its  forehead.  Then  she  turned  her 
eyes  on  her  mother,  and  the  Marquise  met  the  old  reproach 
in  them,  tempered  with  forgiveness,  it  is  true,  but  still  re- 
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proach.  She  saw  it,  and  would  not  see  it.  She  forgot  that 
Hélène  was  the  child  conceived  amid  tears  and  despair,  the 
child  of  duty,  the  cause  of  one  of  the  greatest  sorrows  in  her 
lifc.  She  stole  to  her  eldest  daiighter's  side,  remembering 
nothing  but  that  Hélène  was  her  firstborn,  the  child  who  had 
taught  her  to  know  the  joys  of  motherhood.  The  mother's 
eyes  were  full  of  tears.  "Hélène,  my  child!  .  .  ."  she 
cried,  with  her  arnis  about  her  daughter. 

Hélène  was  silent.  Her  own  babe  had  just  drawn  its  last 
breath  on  her  breast. 

Moïna  came  into  the  room  with  Pauline,  her  maid,  and 
the  landlady  and  the  doctor.  The  Marquise  was  holding  her 
daughtcr's  ice-cold  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and  gazing  at  her 
in  despair;  but  the  widowed  woman,  who  had  escaped  ship- 
wreck  with  but  one  of  ail  lier  fair  band  of  children,  spoke 
in  a  voice  that  was  dreadful  to  hear.  "Ail  this  is  your 
work,"  she  said.    "If  you  had  but  been  for  me  ail  that " 

"Moïna,  go  !  Go  out  of  the  room,  ail  of  you  !"  cried  Mme. 
d'Aiglemont,  her  shrill  tones  dro^Tiing  Hélène's  voice. — "For 
pity's  sake,"  she  continued,  "let  us  not  begin  thèse  misérable 
quarrels  again  now " 

"I  will  be  silent,"  Hélène  answered  with  a  preternatural 
effort.  "I  am  a  motlier  ;  I  know  that  Moïna  ought  not  .  .  . 
Where  is  my  child?" 

Moïna  came  back,  impelled  by  curiosity. 

"Sister,"  said  the  spoiled  child,  "the  doctor " 

"It  is  ail  of  no  use,"  said  Hélène.  "Oh  !  why  did  I  not  die 
as  a  girl  of  sixteen  when  I  meant  to  take  my  own  lif e  ?  There 
is  no  happiness  outside  the  laws.    Moïna    .    .    .    you    .    .    ." 

Her  head  sank  till  her  face  lay  against  the  face  of  the  little 
one;  in  her  agony  she  strained  her  babe  to  her  breast,  and 
died. 

"Your  sister,  Moïna,"  said  Mme.  d'Aiglemont,  bursting 
into  tears  when  she  reached  her  room,  "your  sister  meant  no 
doubt  to  tell  you  that  a  girl  will  never  find  happiness  in  a 
romantic  life,  in  living  as  nobody  else  does,  and,  above  ail 
things,  far  away  from  her  mother." 
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VI. 

THE  OLD  AGE  OF  A  GUILTY  ilOTHER 

It  was  one  of  the  earliest  June  days  of  the  year  1844.  A  lady 
of  fifty  or  thereabouts,  for  she  looked  older  than  lier  actual 
âge,  was  pacing  up  and  down  one  of  the  sunny  paths  in  the 
garden  of  a  great  mansion  in  the  Rue  Plumet  in  Paris.  It 
was  noon.  The  lady  took  two  or  three  turns  along  the  gently 
winding  garden  walk,  careful  never  to  lose  sight  of  a  certain 
row  of  Windows,  to  whieh  she  seemed  to  give  her  whole  at- 
tention; then  she  sat  down  on  a  bench,  a  pièce  of  élégant 
semi-rusticity  made  of  branches  with  the  bark  left  on  the 
wood.  From  the  place  where  she  sat  she  could  look  through 
the  garden  railings  along  the  inner  boulevards  to  the  won- 
derful  dôme  of  the  Invalides  rising  above  the  crests  of  a  forest 
of  elm-trees,  and  see  the  less  striking  view  of  her  ovm  grounds 
terminating  in  the  gray  stone  front  of  one  of  the  finest  hôtels 
in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain. 

Silence  lay  over  the  neighboring  gardens,  and  the  boule- 
vards stretching  away  to  the  Invalides.  Day  scarcely  begins 
at  noon  in  that  aristocratie  quarter,  and  masters  and  servants 
are  ail  alike  asleep,  or  just  awakening,  unless  some  young 
lady  takes  it  into  her  head  to  go  for  an  early  ride,  or  a  gray- 
headed  diplomatist  rises  betimes  to  redraft  a  protocol. 

The  elderly  lady  stirring  abroad  at  that  hour  was  the  Mar- 
quise d'Aiglemont,  the  mother  of  Mme.  de  Saint-Héreen,  to 
whom  the  great  house  belonged.  The  Marquise  had  made 
over  the  mansion  and  almost  her  whole  fortune  to  her  daugh- 
ter,  reserving  only  an  annuity  for  herself. 

The  Comtesse  Moina  de  Saint-Héreen  was  Mme.  d'Aigle- 
mont's  youngest  child.  The  Marquise  had  made  every  sac- 
rifice to  marry  her  daughter  to  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  the 
greatest  houses  of  France;  and  this  was  only  what  might 
hâve  been  expected,  for  the  lady  had  lost  her  sons,  first  one 
and  then  the  other.    Gustave,  Marquis  d'Aiglemont,  had  died 
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of  the  choiera;  Abel,  the  second,  had  fallen  in  Algeria.  Gus- 
tave had  left  a  widow  and  children,  but  the  dowager's  affec- 
tion for  her  sons  had  been  only  moderatoly  warm,  and  for 
the  next  génération  it  was  decidedly  tepid.  She  was  always 
civil  to  her  daughter-in-Iaw,  but  her  feeling  towards  the 
young  Marquise  was  the  distinctly  conventional  affection 
which  good  taste  and  good  manners  require  us  to  feel  for  oui- 
relatives.  The  fortunes  of  her  dead  children  having  been  set- 
tled,  she  could  dévote  her  savings  and  her  own  property  to  her 
darling  Moïna. 

Moina,  beautiful  and  fascinating  from  childhood,  wa~' 
Mme.  d'Aiglemont's  favorite;  loved  beyond  ail  the  othei-^ 
with  an  instinctive  or  invohmtary  love,  a  fatal  drawing  of 
the  heart,  which  sonietimes  seems  inexplicable,  sometinios. 
and  to  a  close  observer,  only  too  easy  to  explain.  Her  dar- 
ling's  pretty  face,  the  sound  of  Moïna's  voice,  her  ways,  her 
manner,  her  looks  and  gestures,  roused  ail  the  deepest  émo- 
tions that  can  stir  a  mother's  heart  with  trouble,  rapture,  or 
delight.  The  springs  of  the  Marquise's  life,  of  yesterday,  to- 
morrow,  and  to-day,  lay  in  that  young  heart.  Moïna,  with 
better  fortune,  had  survived  four  older  children.  As  a  mat- 
ter  of  fact,  Mme.  d'Aiglemont  had  lost  her  eldest  daughter, 
a  charming  girl,  in  a  most  unfortunate  manner,  said  gossip, 
nobody  knew  exactly  what  became  of  her;  and  then  she  lost 
a  little  boy  of  five  by  a  dreadful  accident. 

The  child  of  her  affections  had,  however,  been  spared  to 
her,  and  doubtless  the  Marquise  saw  the  will  of  Heaven  in 
that  fact;  for  of  those  wlio  had  died,  she  kept  but  very 
shadowy  recollections  in  some  far-off  corner  of  her  heart;  her 
memories  of  her  dead  children  were  like  the  headstones  on  a 
battlefield,  you  can  scarcely  see  them  for  the  flowers  that  hâve 
sprung  up  about  them  since.  Of  course,  if  the  world  had 
chosen,  it  might  bave  said  some  hard  truths  about  the  Mar- 
quise, might  lîave  taken  her  to  task  for  shallowness  and  an 
overweening  préférence  for  one  child  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest;  but  the  world  of  Paris  is  swept  along  by  the  full  flood 
of  new  events,  new  ideas,  and  new  fashions,  and  it  was  inevi- 
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table  that  Mme.  d'Aiglemont  should  be  in  some  sort  allowed 

to  drop  out  of  sight.     So  nobody  thought  of  blaming  her  for 

coldness  or  ncglect  whieh  concerned  no  one,   whereas  her 

quick,  apprehensive  tenderness  for  Moïna  was  found  highly 

I  interesting  by  not  a  few  who  respected  it  as  a  sort  of  super- 

i  stition.     Besides,  the  Marquise  scarcely  went  into  society  at 

I  ail;  and  the  few  familles  who  knew  her  thought  of  her  as  a 

kindly,  gentle,  indulgent  woman,  wholly  devoted  to  her  fam- 

ily.    What  but  a  curiosity,  keen  indeed,  would  seek  to  pry  be- 

neath  the  surface  with  whieh  the  world  is  quite  satisfied? 

And  what  would  we  not  pardon  to  old  people,  if  only  they  will 

efface  themselves  like  shadows,  and  consent  to  be  regarded 

as  memories  and  nothing  more  ! 

Indeed,  Mme.  d'Aiglemont  became  a  kind  of  example  com- 
placently  held  up  by  the  younger  génération  to  fathers  of 
familles,  and  frequently  cited  to  mothers-in-law.  She  had 
made  over  her  property  to  Moïna  in  her  own  lifetime;  the 
young  Countess'  happiness  was  enough  for  her,  she  only 
lived  in  her  daughter.  If  some  cautions  old  person  or  morose 
unele  hère  and  there  condemned  the  course  with — "Perhaps 
Mme.  d'Aiglemont  may  be  sorry  some  day  that  she  gave  up 
her  fortune  to  her  daughter;  she  may  be  sure  of  Moïna,  but 
how  can  she  be  equally  sure  of  her  son-in-law?" — thèse 
prophets  were  cried  down  on  ail  sides,  and  from  ail  sides  a 
chorus  of  praise  went  up  for  Moïna. 

"It  ought  to  be  said,  in  justice  to  Mme.  de  Saint-Héreen, 
that  her  mother  cannot  feel  the  slightest  différence,^'  re- 
marked  a  young  married  woman.  "Mme.  d'Aiglemont  is  ad- 
mirably  well  housed.    She  has  a  carriage  at  her  disposai,  and 

can  go  everywhere  just  as  she  used  to  do " 

'Except  to  the  Italiens,"  remarked  a  low  voice.  (This  waa 
elderly  parasite,  one  of  those  persons  who  show  their  in- 
dependenee — as  they  think — by  riddling  their  friends  with 
epigrams.)  "Except  to  the  Italiens.  And  if  the  dowager 
cares  for  anything  on  this  earth  but  her  daughter — it  is 
music.  Such  a  good  performer  she  was  in  her  time  !  But  the 
Countess'  box    is  always  full  of  young   butterflies,  and  the 
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Countess'  mother  would  be  in  the  way;  the  young  lady  is 
talked  about  aiready  as  a  great  flirt.  So  the  poor  mother 
never  goes  to  the  Italiens." 

"Mme.  de  Saint-Héreen  has  delightful  *At  Homes'  for  her 
mother,"  said  a  rosebud.     "Ail  Paris  goes  to  her  salon." 

"And  no  one  pays  any  attention  to  the  Marquise,"  returned 
the  parasite. 

"The  fact  is  that  Mme.  d'Aiglemont  is  never  alone,"  re- 
marked  a  coxcomb,  siding  with  the  young  women. 

"In  the  morning,"  the  old  observer  continued  in  a  discreet 
voice,  "in  the  morning  dear  Moïna  is  asleep.  At  four  o'cloek 
dear  Moïna  drives  in  the  Bois.  In  the  evening  dear  Moïna 
goes  to  a  bail  or  to  the  Bouffes. — Still,  it  is  eertainly  true  that 
Mme.  d'Aiglemont  has  the  privilège  of  seeing  her  dear  daugh- 
ter  while  she  dresses,  and  again  at  dinner,  if  dear  Moïna  hap- 
pens  to  dine  with  her  mother.  Not  a  week  ago,  sir,"  con- 
tinued the  elderly  person,  laying  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the 
shy  tutor,  a  new  arrivai  in  the  house,  "not  a  week  ago,  I  saw 
the  poor  mother,  solitary  and  sad,  by  her  own  fireside. — 
'What  is  the  matter  ?'  I  asked.  The  Marquise  looked  up  smil- 
ing,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  had  been  crying. — 'I  was 
thinking  that  it  is  a  strange  thing  that  I  should  be  lef  t  alone 
when  I  hâve  had  five  children,'  she  said,  ^ut  that  is  our  des- 
tiny  !  And  besides,  I  am  happy  when  I  know  that  Moïna  is 
enjoying  herself.' — She  could  say  that  to  me,  for  I  knew  her 
husband  when  he  was  alive.  A  poor  stick  he  was,  and  un- 
commonly  lucky  to  hâve  such  a  wife;  it  was  eertainly  owing 
to  her  that  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France,  and  had  a  place 
at  Court  under  Charles  X." 

Yet  such  mistaken  ideas  get  about  in  social  gossip,  and 
such  mischief  is  done  by  it,  that  the  historian  of  manners  is 
bound  to  exercise  his  discrétion,  and  weigh  the  assertions  so 
recklessly  made.  After  ail,  who  is  to  say  that  either  mother 
or  daughter  was  right  or  wrong?  There  is  but  One  who  ean 
read  and  judge  their  hearts  !  And  how  often  does  He  wreak 
His  vengeance  in  the  family  cirele,  using  throughout  ail  time 
children  as  His  instruments  against  their  mothers,  and  fathers 
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against  their  sons,  raising  up  peoples  against  kings,  and 
princes  against  peoples,  sowing  strife  and  division  every- 
where  ?  And  in  the  world  of  ideas,  are  not  old  opinions  and 
feelings  expelled  by  new  feelings  and  opinions,  much  as 
withered  leaves  are  thrust  forth  by  the  young  leaf-buds  in  the 
spring? — ail  in  obédience  to  the  immutable  Scheme;  ail  to 
some  end  which  God  alone  knows.  Yet,  surely,  ail  things 
proceed  to  Him,  or  rather,  to  Him  ail  things  return. 

Such  thonghts  of  religion,  the  natural  thoughts  of  âge, 
floated  up  now  and  again  on  the  current  of  Mme.  d'Aigle- 
mont's  thoughts  ;  they  were  always  dimly  présent  in  her  mind, 
but  sometimes  they  shone  out  clearly,  sometimes  they  were 
carried  under,  like  flowers  tossed  on  the  vexed  surface  of  a 
stormy  sea. 

She  sat  on  the  garden-seat,  tired  with  walking,  exhausted 
with  much  thinking — with  the  long  thoughts  in  which  a 
whole  lifetime  rises  up  before  the  mind,  and  is  spread  out  like 
a  scroll  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  feel  that  Death  is  near. 

If  a  poet  had  chanced  to  pass  along  the  boulevard,  he  would 
hâve  found  an  interesting  picture  in  the  face  of  this  woman, 
grown  old  before  her  time.  As  she  sat  under  the  dotted 
shadow  of  the  acacia,  the  shadow  the  acacia  casts  at  noon,  a 
thousand  thoughts  were  written  for  ail  the  world  to  see  on 
her  features,  pale  and  cold  even  in  the  hot,  bright  sunlight. 
There  was  something  sadder  than  the  sensé  of  waning  life  in 
that  expressive  face,  some  trouble  that  went  deeper  than  the 
weariness  of  expérience.  It  was  a  face  of  a  type  that  fixes 
you  in  a  moment  among  a  host  of  characterless  faces  that  fail 
to  draw  a  second  glance,  a  face  to  set  you  thinking.  Among 
a  thousand  pictures  in  a  gallery,  you  are  strongly  impressed 
by  the  sublime  anguish  on  the  face  of  some  Madonna  of  Mu- 
rillo's;  by  some  Béatrice  Cenci  in  which  Guido's  art  portrays 
the  most  touching  innocence  against  a  background  of  horror 
and  crime;  by  the  awe  and  majesty  that  should  encircle  a 
king,  caught  once  and  for  ever  by  Velasquez  in  the  sombre 
face  of  a  Philip  II.,  and  so  is  it  with  some  living  human 
faces;  they  are  tyrannous  pictures  which  speak  to  you,  sub- 
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mit  you  to  searching  scrutiny,  and  give  response  to  your  in- 
most  thoughts,  nay,  thero  are  faces  that  set  fortli  a  whole 
(Irania,  and  Mme.  d'Aiglemont's  stony  face  was  one  of  thèse 
awful  tragédies,  one  of  such  faces  as  Dante  Alighieri  saw  by 
thousands  in  his  vision. 

For  the  little  season  that  a  woman's  beauty  is  in  flower 
it  serves  her  admirably  well  in  the  dissimulation  to  whieh 
her  natural  weakness  and  our  social  laws  condemn  her.  A 
young  face  and  rich  color,  and  eyes  that  glow  with  light,  a 
gracions  maze  of  such  subtle,  manifold  Unes  and  curves,  flaw- 
Icss  and  perfectly  traccd,  is  a  screen  that  hides  everything 
that  stirs  the  woman  within.  A  flush  tells  nothing,  it  only 
heightens  the  coloring  so  brilliant  already;  ail  the  fires  that 
burn  within  can  add  little  light  to  the  fiame  of  life  in  eyes 
which  only  seem  the  brighter  for  the  flash  of  a  passing  pain. 
Nothing  is  so  discreet  as  a  young  face,  for  nothing  is  less  mo- 
bile; it  has  the  serenity,  the  surface  smoothness,  and  the  fresh- 
ness  of  a  lake.  There  is  no  character  in  women's  faces  beforc 
the  âge  of  thirty.  The  painter  discovers  nothing  there  but 
pink  and  white,  and  the  smile  and  expression  that  repeat  the 
same  thought  in  the  same  way — a  thought  of  youth  and  love 
that  goes  no  further  than  youth  and  love.  But  the  face  of  an 
old  woman  has  expressed  ail  that  lay  in  her  nature;  passion 
has  carved  Unes  on  her  features;  love  and  mfehood  and 
motherhood,  and  extrêmes  of  joy  and  anguish,  hâve  wrung 
them,  and  left  their  traces  in  a  thousand  wrinkles,  ail  of 
which  speak  a  language  of  their  own;  then  is  it  that  a  wo- 
man's  face  becomes  sublime  in  its  horror,  beautiful  in  its  mel- 
ancholy,  grand  in  its  calm.  If  it  is  permissible  to  carry  the 
strange  metaphor  still  further,  it  might  be  said  that  in  the 
dried-up  lake  you  can  sec  the  traces  of  ail  the  torrents  that 
once  poured  into  it  and  made  it  what  it  is.  An  old  face  is 
nothing  to  the  f rivolous  world  ;  the  f rivolous  world  is  shocked 
by  the  sight  of  the  destruction  of  such  comeliness  as  it  can 
understand;  a  commonplace  artist  sees  nothing  there.  An 
old  face  is  the  province  of  the  poets  among  poets  of  those  who 
can  recognize  that  something  w^hich  is  cailed  Beauty,  apart 
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from  ail  the  conventions  underlying  so  many  superstitions 
in  art  and  taste. 

Though  Mme.  d'Aiglemont  wore  a  fashionable  bonnet,  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  her  once  black  hair  had  been  bleached  by 
cruel  sorrows  ;  yet  her  good  taste  and  the  gracions  acquired  in- 
stincts of  a  woman  of  fashion  could  be  seen  in  the  way  she 
wore  it,  divided  into  two  bandeaux,  following  the  outlines  of 
a  forehead  that  still  retained  some  traces  of  former  dazzling 
beauty,  worn  and  lined  though  it  was.  The  contours  of  her 
face,  the  regularity  of  her  features,  gave  some  idea,  faint  in 
truth,  of  that  beauty  of  which  surely  she  had  once  been 
proud  ;  but  those  traces  spoke  still  more  plainly  of  the  anguish 
which  had  laid  it  waste,  of  sharp  pain  that  had  withered 
the  temples,  and  niade  those  hollows  in  her  cheeks,  and  em- 
purpled  the  eyelids,  and  robbed  them  of  their  lashes,  and  the 
eyes  of  their  charm.  She  was  in  every  way  so  noiselcss;  she 
moved  with  a  slow,  self-contained  gravity  that  showed  itself 
in  her  whole  bearing,  and  struck  a  certain  awe  into  others. 
Her  diffident  manner  had  changed  to  positive  shyness,  duc  ap- 
parently  to  a  habit  now  of  some  years'  growth,  of  eiïacing 
herself  in  her  daughter's  présence.  She  spoke  very  seldom, 
and  in  the  low  tones  used  by  those  who  perforée  must  live 
within  themselves  a  life  of  reflection  and  concentration. 
This  demeanor  led  others  to  regard  her  with  an  indefinable 
feeling  which  was  neither  awe  nor  compassion,  but  a  mys- 
terious  blending  of  the  many  ideas  awakened  in  us  by  com- 
passion and  awe.  Finally,  there  was  something  in  her  wrin- 
kles,  in  the  lines  of  her  face,  in  the  look  of  pain  in  those  wan 
eyes  of  hers,  that  bore  éloquent  testimony  to  tears  that  never 
had  fallen,  tears  that  had  been  absorbed  by  her  heart.  Un- 
happy  créatures,  accustomed  to  raise  their  eyes  to  heaven,  in 
mute  appeal  against  the  bitterness  of  their  lot,  would  hâve 
seen  at  once  from  her  eyes  that  she  was  broken  in  to  the  cruel 
discipline  of  ceaseless  prayer,  would  hâve  discerned  the  al- 
most  imperceptible  symptoms  of  the  secret  bruises  which  de- 
stroy  ail  the  flowers  of  the  soûl,  even  the  sentiment  of  mother- 
hood. 
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Painters  hâve  colors  for  thèse  portraits,  but  words,  and 
the  mental  images  called  up  by  words,  fail  to  reproduce  such 
impressions  faithfully;  there  are  mysterious  signs  and  tokens 
in  the  tones  of  the  coloring  and  in  the  look  of  human  faces, 
which  the  mind  only  seizes  through  the  sensé  of  sight;  and 
the  poet  is  fain  to  record  the  taie  of  the  events  which 
wrought  the  havoc  to  make  their  terrible  ravages  understood. 

The  face  spoke  of  cold  and  steady  storm,  an  inward  con- 
flict  between  a  mother's  long-sufîering  and  the  limitations  of 
our  nature,  for  our  human  affections  are  bounded  by  our  hu- 
manity,  and  the  infinité  bas  no  place  in  finite  créatures.  Sor- 
row  endured  in  silence  had  at  last  produced  an  indefinable 
morbid  something  in  this  woman.  Doubtless  mental  anguish 
had  reacted  on  the  physical  frame,  and  some  diseaso,  perhaps 
an  aneurism,  was  undermining  Julie's  life.  Deep-seated 
grief  lies  to  ail  appearance  very  quietly  in  the  depths  where  it 
is  conceived,  yet,  so  still  and  apparently  dormant  as  it  is,  it 
ceaselessly  corrodes  the  soûl,  like  the  terrible  acid  which  eats 
away  crystal. 

Two  tears  made  their  way  down  the  Marquise's  cheeks; 
she  rose  to  her  feet  as  if  some  thought  more  poignant  than 
any  that  preceded  it  had  eut  her  to  the  quick.  She  had 
doubtless  corne  to  a  conclusion  as  to  Moïna's  future  ;  and  now, 
foreseeing  clearly  ail  the  troubles  in  store  for  her  child,  the 
sorrows  of  her  own  unhappy  life  had  begun  to  weigh  once 
more  upon  her.  The  key  of  her  position  must  be  sought  in 
her  daughter's  situation. 

The  Comte  de  Saint-Héreen  had  been  away  for  nearly  six 
months  on  a  political  mission.  The  Countess,  whether  from 
sheer  giddiness,  or  in  obédience  to  the  countless  instincts  of 
woman's  coquetry,  or  to  essay  its  power — with  ail  the  vanity 
of  a  frivolous  fine  lad}^  ail  the  capricious  waywardness  of  a 
child — was  amusing  herself,  during  her  husband's  absence,  by 
playing  with  the  passion  of  a  élever  but  heartless  man,  dis- 
tracted  (so  he  said)  with  love,  the  love  that  combines  readily 
with  every  petty  social  ambition  of  a  self-conceited  coxcomb. 
Mme.  d'Aiglemont,  whose  long  expérience  had  given  her  a 
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knowledge  of  life,  and  taught  her  to  judge  of  men  and  to 
dread  the  world,  watched  the  course  of  this  flirtation,  and 
saw  that  it  could  only  end  in  one  way,  if  her  daughter  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  an  utterly  unscrupulous  intriguer. 
How  could  it  be  other  than  a  terrible  thought  for  her  that 
her  daughter  listened  willingly  to  this  rouéf  Her  darling 
stood  on  the  brink  of  a  précipice,  she  felt  horribly  sure  of  it, 
yet  dared  not  hold  her  back.  She  was  afraid  of  the  Countess. 
She  knew  too  that  Moïna  would  not  listen  to  her  wise  warn- 
ings;  she  knew  that  she  had  no  influence  over  that  nature — 
iron  for  her,  silken-soft  for  ail  others.  Her  mother  s  tender- 
ness  might  hâve  led  her  to  sympathize  with  the  troubles  of  a 
passion  called  forth  by  the  nobler  qualities  of  a  lover,  but 
this  was  no  passion — it  was  coquetry,  and  the  Marquise  de- 
spised  Alfred  de  Vandenesse,  knowing  that  he  had  entered 
upon  this  flirtation  with  Moïna  as  if  it  were  a  gaine  of  chess. 
But  if  Alfred  de  Vandenesse  made  her  shudder  with  dis- 
gust,  she  was  obliged — unhappy  mother  ! — co  conceal  the 
strongest  reason  for  her  loathing  in  the  deepest  recesses  of 
her  heart.  She  was  on  ternis  of  intimate  friendship  with  the 
Marquis  de  Vandenesse,  the  young  man's  father;  and  this 
friendship,  a  respectable  one  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  excused 
the  son's  constant  présence  in  the  house,  he  professing  an  old 
attachment,  dating  from  childhood,  for  Mme.  de  Saint- 
Héreen.  More  than  this,  in  vain  did  Mme.  d'Aiglemont  nerve 
herself  to  come  between  Moïna  and  Alfred  de  Vandenesse 
with  a  terrible  word,  knowing  beforehand  that  she  should  not 
succeed;  knowing  that  the  strong  reason  which  ought  to  sep- 
arate  them  would  carry  no  weight  ;  that  she  should  humiliate 
herself  vainly  in  her  daughter's  eyes.  Alfred  was  too  cor- 
rupt;  Moïna  too  clever  to  believe  the  révélation;  the  young 
Countess  would  turn  it  ofï  and  treat  it  as  a  pièce  of  ma- 
ternai strategy.  Mme.  d'Aiglemont  had  built  her  prison 
walls  with  her  own  hands;  she  had  immured  herself  only  to 
see  Moïna's  happiness  ruined  thence  bef ore  she  died  ;  she  was 
to  look  on  helplessly  at  the  ruin  of  the  young  life  which  had 
been  her  pride  and  joy  and  comfort,  a  life  a  thousand  times 
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dearer  to  hcr  than  lier  own.  What  words  can  describe  anguish 
so  hideous  beyond  belief,  such  unfathoraed  depths  of  pain? 

She  waited  for  Moïna  to  rise,  with  tlie  impatience  and  sick- 
ening  dread  of  a  doomed  man,  who  longs  to  hâve  done  with 
life,  and  turns  cold  at  the  thought  of  the  headsman.  She 
had  braced  herself  for  a  last  effort,  but  perhaps  the  prospect 
of  the  certain  failure  of  the  atternpt  was  less  dreadful  to  her 
than  the  fear  of  receiving  yet  again  one  of  those  thrusts  that 
went  to  her  very  heart — beforc  that  fear  her  courage  ebbed 
away.  Her  mother's  love  had  corne  to  this.  To  love  her  child, 
to  be  a f raid  of  her,  to  shrink  from  the  thought  of  the  stab, 
yet  to  go  forward.  So  great  is  a  mother's  affection  in  a  lov- 
ing  nature,  tliat  l)ofore  it  can  fade  aM-ay  into  indifférence  the 
mother  herself  must  die  or  find  support  in  some  great  power 
without  hcr,  in  religion  or  another  love.  Since  the  Marquise 
rose  that  niorning,  her  fatal  niemory  had  called  up  before  her 
some  of  those  things,  so  slight  to  ail  appearance,  that  make 
landmarks  in  a  life.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  whole  tragedy 
grows  out  of  a  single  gesture;  the  tone  in  which  a  few  words 
were  spoken  rends  a  wholc  life  in  two  ;  a  glance  into  indiffèr- 
ent eyes  is  the  deathblow  of  the  gladdest  love  ;  and,  unhappily, 
such  gestures  and  such  words  were  only  too  familiar  to  Mme. 
d'Aiglemont — she  had  met  so  niany  glances  that  wound  the 
soûl.  No,  there  was  nothing  in  those  memories  to  bid  her 
hope.  On  the  contrary,  everything  went  to  show  that  Alfred 
had  destroyed  her  hold  on  her  daughter's  heart,  that  the 
thought  of  her  was  now  associated  with  duty — not  with  glad- 
ness.  In  ways  innumerable,  in  things  that  were  mère  trifles 
in  themselves,  the  Countess'  détestable  conduct  rose  up  be- 
fore her  mother;  and  the  Marquise,  it  may  be,  looked  on 
Moïna's  undutifulness  as  a  punishment,  and  found  excuses 
for  her  daughter  in  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  so  she  still  might 
adore  the  hand  that  smote  her. 

Ail  thèse  things  passed  through  her  memory  that  morning, 
and  each  recollection  wounded  her  afresh  so  sorely,  that  with 
a  very  little  additional  pain  her  brimming  cup  of  bitterness 
must  hâve  overflowed.    A  cold  look  might  kill  her. 
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The  little  détails  of  domestie  life  are  difficult  to  paint; 
but  one  or  two  perhaps  will  suffiee  to  give  an  idea  of  the  rest. 

The  Marquise  d'Aiglemont,  for  instance,  had  grown  rather 
deaf,  but  she  could  never  induce  ^Moina  to  raise  her  voice  for 
her.  Once,  with  the  naïveté  of  suffering,  she  had  begged 
Moïna  to  repeat  some  remark  which  she  had  failed  to  catch, 
and  Moïna  obeyed,  but  with  so  bad  a  grâce,  that  Mme. 
d'Aiglemont  had  never  permitted  herself  to  make  her  mod- 
est  request  again.  Ever  since  that  day  when  Moïna  was  talk- 
ing  or  retailing  a  pièce  of  news,  her  mother  was  careful  to 
come  near  to  listen;  but  this  infirmity  of  doafness  appeared 
to  put  the  Countess  out  of  patience,  and  she  would  grumble 
thoughtlessly  about  it.  This  instance  is  one  from  among  very 
many  tliat  must  Iwve  gone  to  the  mother's  heart  ;  and  yet 
nearly  ail  of  them  might  hâve  escaped  a  close  observer,  they 
consisted  in  faint  shades  of  manner  invisible  to  any  but  a  wo- 
man's  eyes.  Take  another  example.  Mme.  d'Aiglemont  hap- 
pened  to  say  one  day  that  the  Princesse  de  Cadignan  had 
called  upon  her.  "Did  she  come  to  see  y  ou!"  Moïna  ex- 
claimed.  That  was  ail;  but  the  Countess'  voice  and  man- 
ner expressed  surprise  and  well-bred  contempt  in  semitones. 
Any  heart,  still  young  and  sensitive,  might  well  hâve  ap- 
plauded  the  philanthropy  of  savage  tribes  who  kill  ofî  their 
old  people  when  they  grow  too  feeble  to  cling  to  a  strongly 
shaken  bough.  Mme.  d'Aiglemont  rose  smiling,  and  went 
away  to  weep  alone. 

Well-bred  people,  and  women  especially,  only  betray  their 
feelings  by  imperceptible  touches;  but  those  who  can  look 
back  over  their  own  expérience  on  such  bruises  as  this 
mother's  heart  received,  know  also  how  the  beart-strings  vi- 
brate  to  thèse  light  touches.  Overcome  by  her  memories, 
Mme.  d'Aiglemont  recollected  one  of  those  microscopically 
small  things,  so  stinging  and  so  painful  was  it  that  never  till 
this  moment  had  she  felt  ail  the  heartless  contempt  that 
lurked  bcneath  smiles. 

At  the  Sound  of  shutters  thrown  back  at  her  daughter's 
Windows,  she  dried  lier  tears,  and  hastened  up  the  pathway 
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by  the  railings.  As  she  went,  it  striick  lier  that  the  gardener 
had  been  unusually  careful  to  rake  the  sand  along  the  walk 
which  liad  been  ncglected  for  some  little  time.  As  she  stood 
imder  lier  daughter's  Windows,  the  shutters  were  hastily 
closed. 

"Moïna,  is  it  you?"  she  asked. 

No  answer. 

The  Marquise  went  on  into  the  house. 

"Mme.  la  Comtesse  is  in  the  little  drawing-room,"  said  the 
maid,  when  the  Marquise  asked  whether  Mme.  de  Saint- 
Héreen  had  finished  dressing. 

Mme.  d'Aiglemont  hurried  to  the  little  drawing-room; 
her  heart  was  too  full,  her  brain  too  busy  to  notice  matters 
so  slight;  but  there  on  a  sofa  sat  the  Countess  in  her  loose 
morning-gown,  her  hair  in  disorder  under  the  cap  tossed  care- 
lessly  on  her  head,  her  feet  thrust  into  slippers.  The  key  of 
her  bcdroom  hung  at  her  girdle.  Her  face,  aglow  with  color, 
bore  traces  of  almost  stormy  thought. 

"What  m-akes  people  corne  in  !"  she  cried,  crossly.  "Oh  ! 
it  is  you,  mother,"  she  interrupted  herself,  with  a  preoccupied 
look. 

"Yes,  child;  it  is  your  mother " 

Something  in  her  tone  turned  ^hose  words  into  an  outpour- 
ing  of  the  heart,  the  cry  of  some  deep  inward  feeling,  only  to 
be  describcd  by  the  word  "holy."  So  thoroughly  in  truth 
had  she  rehrbilitated  the  sacred  character  of  a  mother,  that 
her  daughter  was  impressed,  and  turned  towards  her,  with 
something  of  awe,  uncasiness,  and  remorse  in  her  manner. 
The  room  was  the  furthest  of  a  suite,  and  safe  from  indis- 
creet  intrusion,  for  no  one  could  enter  it  without  giving 
warning  of  approach  through  the  previous  apartments.  The 
Marquise  closed  the  door. 

"It  is  my  duty,  my  child,  to  warn  you  in  one  of  the  most 
serions  crises  in  the  lives  of  us  women;  you  hâve  perhaps 
reached  it  unconsciously,  and  I  am  come  to  speak  to  you  as  a 
friend  rather  than  as  a  mother.  When  you  married,  you  ac- 
quired  freedom  of  action;  you  are  only  accountable  to  your 
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husband  now  ;  but  I  asserted  my  authority  so  little  (perhaps 
I  was  wrong),  that  I  think  I  hâve  a  right  to  expect  j'ou  to 
listen  to  me,  for  once  at  least,  in  a  critical  position  when  you 
niiist  need  counsel.  Bear  in  mind,  Moïna,  that  you  are  mar- 
ried  to  a  man  of  high  ability,  a  man  of  whom  you  may  well 
be  proud,  a  man  who " 

"I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  raother  !"  Moïna  broke 
in  pettishly.    "I  am  to  be  leetured  about  Alfred " 

"Moïna,"  the  Marquise  said  gravely,  as  she  struggled  with 
her  tears,  "vou  would  not  guess  at  once  if  vou  did  not 
feel " 

"What?"  asked  Moïna,  almost  haughtily.  "Why,  really, 
mother " 

Mme.  d'Aiglemont  suramoned  up  ail  her  strength. 
"Moïna,"  she  said,  "you  must  attend  carefully  to  this  that  I 
ought  to  tell  you " 

"I  am  attending,"  returned  the  Countess,  folding  her  arms, 
and  affecting  insolent  submission.  "Permit  me,  mother,  to 
ring  for  Pauline,"  she  added  with  incredible  self-possession; 
"I  will  send  her  away  first." 

She  rang  the  bell. 

"My  dear  child,  Pauline  cannot  possibly  hear " 

"Mamma,"  interrupted  the  Countess,  with  a  gravity 
which  must  bave  struck  her  mother  as  something  unusual,  "I 
must " 

She  stopped  short,  for  the  woman  was  in  the  room. 

"Pauline,  go  yourself  to  Baudran's,  and  ask  why  my  hat 
bas  not  yet  been  sent." 

Then  the  Countess  reseated  herself  and  scrutinized  her 
mother.  The  Marquise,  with  a  swelling  heart  and  dry  eyes, 
in  painful  agitation,  which  none  but  a  mother  can  fully  un- 
derstand,  began  to  open  Moïna's  eyes  to  the  risk  that  she  was 
rimning.  But  either  the  Countess  felt  hurt  and  indignant 
at  her  mother's  suspicions  of  a  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Vande- 
nesse,  or  she  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  inexplicable  lev- 
ity  caused  by  the  inexpérience  of  youth.  She  took  advan- 
tage  of  a  pause. 
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"Mamma,  I  thought  you  were  onh'  jcalous  of  the  father 
"  she  said,  with  a  forced  laugh. 

Mme.  d'Aiglemont  shut  her  eyes  and  bent  her  head  at  the 
words,  with  a  very  faint,  almost  inaudible  sigh.  She  looked 
up  and  ont  into  space,  as  if  she  felt  the  common  overmaster- 
ing  impulse  to  appeal  to  God  at  the  great  crises  of  our  lives; 
then  she  looked  at  her  daughter,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of 
awful  majesty  and  the  expression  of  profound  sorrow. 

"My  child,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  hardly  recogniz- 
able,  "you  hâve  been  less  merciful  to  your  mother  than  he 
against  whom  she  sinned;  less  merciful  than  perhaps  God 
Himself  will  be  !" 

Mme.  d'Aiglemont  rose;  at  the  door  she  turned;  but  she 
saw  nothing  but  surprise  in  her  daughter's  face.  She  went 
out.  Scarcely  had  she  reached  the  garden  when  her  strength 
failed  her.  There  was  a  violent  pain  at  her  heart,  and  she 
sank  down  on  a  bench.  As  her  eyes  wandered  over  the  path, 
she  saw  fresh  marks  on  the  path,  a  man's  footprints  were 
distinctly  recognizable.  It  was  too  late,  then,  be3'ond  a  doubt. 
Now  she  began  to  understand  the  reason  for  that  order  given 
to  Pauline,  and  with  thèse  torturing  thoughts  came  a  révéla- 
tion more  hateful  than  any  that  had  gone  before  it.  She 
drew  her  own  inferences — the  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Van- 
denesse  had  destroyed  ail  feeling  of  respect  for  her  in  her 
daughter's  mind.  The  physical  pain  grew  worse;  by  degrees 
she  lost  consciousness,  and  sat  like  one  asleep  upon  the  gar- 
den-seat. 

The  Countess  de  Saint-Héreen,  left  to  herself,  thought 
that  her  mother  had  given  her  a  somewhat  shrewd  hoiin'- 
thrust,  but  a  kiss  and  a  .few  attentions  that  evening  would 
make  ail  right  again. 

A  shrill  cry  came  from  the  garden.  She  leaned  earelessly 
out,  as  Pauline,  not  yet  departed  on  her  errand,  called  out 
for  help,  holding  the  Marquise  in  her  arms. 

"Do  not  f righten  my  daughter  !''  those  were  the  last  words 
the  mother  uttered. 

Moïna  saw  them  carry  in  a  pale  and  lifeless  fonn  that 
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struggled  for  breath,  and  arms  moving  restlessly  as  in  pro- 
test or  effort  to  speak  ;  and  overcome  by  the  sight,  Moïna  f ol- 
lowed  in  silence,  and  helped  to  undress  lier  mother  and  lay 
her  on  lier  bed.  The  burden  of  her  fault  was  greater  than 
she  could  bear.  In  that  suprême  hour  she  learned  to  know 
her  mother — too  late,  she  could  make  no  réparation  now. 
She  would  hâve  them  leave  her  alone  with  her  mother;  and 
when  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  rooni,  wlien  she  felt  that  the 
hand  which  had  always  been  so  tender  for  her  was  now  grown 
cold  to  lier  touch,  she  broke  ont  into  weepiiig.  Her  tears 
aroused  the  Marquise;  she  could  still  look  at  her  darling 
Moïna  ;  and  at  the  sound  of  sobbing,  that  seemed  as  if  it  must 
rend  the  délicate,  disheveled  breast,  could  smile  back  at  her 
daughtor.  That  smile  taught  the  unnatural  child  that  for- 
giveness  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  great  deep  of  a  mother's 
heart. 

Servants  on  horseback  had  been  dispatched  at  once  for  the 
physician  and  surgeon  and  for  Mme.  d'Aiglemont's  grand- 
children.  ]\Ime.  d'Aiglemont  the  younger  and  her  little  sons 
arrived  with  the  médical  men,  a  sufficiently  impressive,  silent, 
and  anxious  little  group,  which  the  servants  of  the  house 
came  to  join.  The  young  Marquise,  hearing  no  sound, 
tapped  gently  at  the  door.  That  signal,  doubtless,  roused 
Moïna  from  her  grief,  for  she  flung  open  the  doors  and  stood 
before  them.  No  words  could  bave  spoken  more  plainly  than 
that  disheveled  figure  looking  out  with  haggard  eyes  upon 
the  assembled  family.  Before  that  living  picture  of  Re- 
morse the  rest  were  dumb.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  Mar- 
quise's  feet  were  stretched  out  stark  and  stiff  with  the  agony 
of  death;  and  Moïna,  leaning  against  the  door-frame,  look- 
ing into  their  faces,  spoke  in  a  hollow  voice: 

"I  hâve  lost  my  mother  !" 

Paris,  1828-1844. 


THE  DESERTED  WOMAN 

To  Her  Grâce  the  Duchesse  d'Ahrantès, 
from  her  devoted  servant. 

Honoré  de  Balzac. 

Paris,  August  1835. 

Ix  the  early  spring  of  1822,  the  Paris  doctors  sent  to  Lower 
Xormandy  a  yoiing  man  just  recovering  from  an  inflamma- 
tory  complaint,  brought  on  by  overstudy,  or  perhaps  by  excess 
of  some  otiier  kind.  His  convalescence  demanded  complète 
rest,  a  light  diet,  bracing  air,  and  freedom  from  excitement 
of  every  kind,  and  the  fat  lands  of  Bessin  seemed  to  offer 
ail  thèse  conditions  of  recovery.  To  Bayenx,  a  picturesqiie 
place  about  six  miles  from  the  sea,  the  patient  therefore  be- 
took  himself,  and  was  received  with  the  cordiality  character- 
istic  of  relatives  who  lead  very  retired  lives,  and  regard  a  new 
arrivai  as  a  godsend. 

AU  little  towns  are  alike,  save  for  a  few  local  eustoms. 
When  M.  le  Baron  Gaston  de  Nueil,  the  young  Parisian  in 
question,  had  spent  two  or  three  evenings  in  his  cousin's 
house,  or  with  the  friends  who  made  up  Mme.  de  Sainte- 
Sevère's  circle,  he  very  soon  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  persons  whom  this  exclusive  society  considered  to  be  "the 
whole  town."  Gaston  de  Nueil  recognized  in  them  the  in- 
variable stock  characters  which  every  observer  iînds  in  every 
one  of  the  many  capitals  of  the  little  States  which  made  up 
the  France  of  an  older  day. 

First  of  ail  comes  the  family  whose  claims  to  nobility  are 
regarded  as  incontestable,  and  of  the  highest  antiquity  in  the 
department,  though  no  one  has  so  much  as  heard  of  them  a 
bare  fifty  leagnes  away.  This  speeies  of  royal  family  on  a 
small  scale  is  distantly,  but  unmistakably,  connected  with  the 
13  (197) 
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Navarreins  and  the  Grandlieu  family,  and  related  to  the 
Cadignans,  and  the  Blamont-Chauvrys.  The  head  of  the 
illustrions  house  is  invariably  a  dctermined  sportsman.  Ile 
has  no  manners,  crushes  cverybody  else  with  his  nominal 
superiority,  tolérâtes  the  sub-prefect  much  as  he  submits  to 
the  taxes,  and  déclines  to  aoknowledge  any  of  the  novel 
powers  ereated  by  the  nineteenth  century,  pointing  ont  to 
you  as  a  politieal  monstrosity  the  fact  that  the  prime  minister 
is  a  man  of  no  birth.  His  wife  takes  a  decided  tone,  and 
talks  in  a  loud  voice.  She  has  had  adorers  in  her  time,  but 
takes  the  sacrament  regularly  at  Easter.  She  brings  up  her 
daughters  badl}^  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  they  will  ahvays 
be  rich  enough  with  their  name. 

Neither  husband  nor  wife  has  the  remotest  idea  of  modem 
luxury.  They  retain  a  liverj'  only  seen  elsewhere  on  the 
stage,  and  cling  to  old  fashions  in  plate,  furniture,  and 
équipages,  as  in  language  and  manner  of  life.  This  is  a  kind 
of  ancient  state,  moreover,  that  suits  passably  well  with  pro- 
vincial thrift.  The  good  folk  are,  in  fact,  the  lords  of  the 
manor  of  a  bygone  âge,  minus  the  quitrents  and  heriots,  the 
pack  of  hounds  and  the  laced  coats;  full  of  honor  among 
themselves,  and  one  and  ail  loyally  devoted  to  princes  whom 
they  only  see  at  a  distance.  The  historical  house  incognito  is 
as  quaint  a  survival  as  a  pièce  of  ancient  tapestry.  Vegetating 
somewhere  among  them  there  is  sure  to  be  an  uncle  or  a 
brother,  a  lieutenant-general,  an  old  courtier  of  the  King's, 
who  wears  the  red  ribbon  of  the  order  of  Saint-Louis,  and 
went  to  lianover  with  the  Maréchal  de  Richelieu  and  hère 
you  will  find  him  like  a  stray  leaf  out  of  some  old  pamphlet 
of  the  time  of  Louis  Quinze. 

This  fossil  greatness  finds  a  rival  in  another  house, 
wealthier,  though  of  less  ancient  lineage.  Husband  and  wife 
spend  a  couple  of  months  of  every  winter  in  Paris,  bringing 
back  with  them  its  frivolous  tone  and  short-lived  contem- 
porary  crazes.  Madame  is  a  woman  of  fashion,  though  she 
looks  rather  eonscious  of  her  clothes,  and  is  always  behind 
the  mode.     She  scoffs,  however,  at  the  ignorance  afïected  by 
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her  neighbors.  Her  plate  is  of  modem  fashion;  she  has 
"grooms,"  negroes,  a  valet-de-ehambre,  and  what-not.  Her 
oldest  son  drives  a  tilbury,  and  does  nothing  (tbe  estate  is 
entailed  upon  him),  his  younger  brother  i?  auditor  to  a 
Couneil  of  State.  Tbe  father  is  well  posted  up  in  officiai 
scandais,  and  tells  you  anecdotes  of  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Madame  du  Cayla.  He  invests  bis  money  in  tbe  five  per 
cents,  and  is  careful  to  avoid  tbe  topic  of  cider,  but  bas  been 
known  occasionally  to  fall  a  victim  to  tbe  craze  for  rectify- 
ing  tbe  conjectural  sums-total  of  tbe  varions  fortunes  of 
tbe  department.  He  is  a  member  of  tbe  Departmental  Coun- 
eil, bas  his  clotbes  from  Paris,  and  wears  tbe  Cross  of  tbe 
Légion  of  Honor.  In  sbort.  be  is  a  country  gentleman  wbo 
bas  fully  grasped  tbe  signifîcance  of  tbe  Eestoration,  and  is 
coining  money  at  tbe  Cbamber,  but  his  Royalism  is  less  pure 
tban  tbat  of  tbe  rival  bouse;  he  takes  tbe  Gazette  and  tbe 
Débats^,  tbe  otber  family  only  read  tbe  Quotidienne. 

His  lordsbip  tbe  Bisbop,  a  sometime  Yicar-General, 
fluctuâtes  between  tbe  two  powers,  wbo  pay  him  tbe  respect 
due  to  religion,  but  at  times  tbey  bring  home  to  him  tbe 
moral  appended  by  tbe  worthy  Lafontaine  to  tbe  fable  of 
tbe  Ass  Jaden  wiili  Relies.  The  good  man's  origin  is  dis- 
tinctly  plebeian. 

Then  corne  stars  of  tbe  second  magnitude,  men  of  family 
with  ten  or  twelve  hundred  livres  a  year,  captains  in  tbe  navy 
or  cavalry  régiments,  or  notbing  at  ail.  Out  oh  tbe  roads, 
on  borseback,  tbey  rank  half-way  between  tbe  curé  bearing 
tbe  sacraments  and  tbe  tax  collector  on  his  rounds.  Pretty 
nearly  ail  of  tbem  bave  been  in  tbe  Pages  or  in  tbe  House- 
hold Troops,  and  now  are  peaceably  ending  their  days  in  a 
faisance-valoir,  more  interested  in  felling  timber  and  tbe 
cider  prospects  tban  in  tbe  Monarchy. 

Still  tbey  talk  of  tbe  Charter  and  tbe  Libérais  wbile  tbe 
cards  are  making,  or  over  a  game  at  backgammon,  when  tbey 
hâve  exhausted  tbe  usual  stock  topic  of  dots,  and  hâve  married 
everybody  ofï  accord ing  to  tbe  généalogies  whicb  tbey  ail 
know  by  heart.     Their  womenkind  are  baughty  dames,  wbo 
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assume  the  airs  of  Court  ladies  in  their  basket  chaises.  TIicv 
liuddle  theinselves  up  in  shawls  and  caps  by  way  of  full  dress  ; 
and  twice  a  year,  aftcr  ripe  de]il)eration,  bave  a  new  bonnet 
from  Paris,  brought  as  opportunity  offers.  Exeniplary  wivcs 
are  thcy  l'or  the  most  part,  and  garrulous. 

Thèse  are  the  principal  éléments  of  aristocratie  gentility, 
with  a  few  outlying  old  maids  of  good  family,  spinsters  wlio 
bave  solved  the  problem  :  given  a  human  being,  to  remain 
absolutely  stationary.  They  might  be  sealed  up  in  the  bouses 
vvhere  you  see  theni;  their  faces  and  their  dresses  are  literall\ 
part  of  the  fixtures  of  the  town,  and  the  province  in  which 
they  dwell.  They  are  its  tradition,  its  memory,  its  quintes- 
sence, the  gcnius  ïoci  incarnate.  There  is  something  frigid 
and  monumental  about  thèse  ladies;  they  know  exactly  when 
to  laugh  and  when  to  shake  their  heads,  and  every  now  and 
then  give  out  some  uttcrance  which  passes  current  as  a  witti- 
cism. 

A  few  rich  townspeople  bave  crept  into  the  miniature  Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain,  thanks  to  their  money  or  their  aristo- 
cratie leanings.  But  despite  their  forty  years,  the  circle  still 
say  of  them,  ''Young  So-and-so  bas  sound  opinions,"  and  of 
such  do  they  make  deputies.  As  a  rule,  the  elderly  spinsters 
are  their  patronesses,  not  without  comment. 

Finally,  in  this  exclusive  little  set  include  two  or  three 
ecclesiastics,  admitted  for  the  sake  of  their  cloth,  or  for  tiieir 
wit;  for  thèse  great  nobles  find  their  own  society  rather  dull, 
and  introduce  the  bourgeois  élément  into  their  drawing- 
rooms,  as  a  baker  puts  leaven  into  bis  dough. 

The  suni-total  contained  by  ail  heads  put  together  consists 
of  a  certain  quant ity  of  antiquated  notions;  a  few  new  re- 
flections  brewed  in  company  of  an  evening  being  added  from 
time  to  time  to  the  common  stock.  Like  sea-water  in  a  little 
creek,  the  phrases  which  represent  thèse  ideas  surge  up  daily. 
punctually  obeying  the  tidal  laws  of  conversation  in  their 
flow  and  ebb;  you  hear  the  hollow  écho  of  yesterday,  to-day, 
to-morrow,  a  year  hence,  and  for  evermore.  On  ail  things 
hère  below  they  pass  immutable  judgments,  which  go  to  make 
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up  a  body  of  tradition  into  which  no  power  of  mortal  man 
can  infuse  one  drop  of  wit  or  sensé.  The  lives  of  thèse  per- 
sons  revolve  with  the  regularity  of  clockwork  in  an  orbit  of 
use  and  wont  -«'hich  admits  of  no  more  déviation  or  change 
than  their  opinions  on  matters  religions,  political,  moral,  or 
literary. 

If  a  Etranger  is  admitted  to  the  cénacle,  every  member  of 
it  in  turn  will  say  (not  without  a  trace  of  irony),  ''You  will 
not  find  the  brilliancy  of  your  Parisian  society  hère,"  and 
proceed  forthwith  to  criticise  the  life  led  by  bis  neighbors, 
as  if  he  himself  were  an  exception  who  had  striven,  and  vainly 
striven,  to  enlighten  the  rest.  But  any  stranger  so  ill  advised 
as  to  concur  in  any  of  their  freely  expressed  criticism  of  each 
other,  is  pronouneed  at  once  to  be  an  ill-natured  person,  a 
heathen,  an  outlaw,  a  reprobate  Parisian  "as  Parisians  mostly 
are." 

Before  Gaston  de  Nueil  made  his  appearance  in  this  little 
world  of  strictly  observed  étiquette,  where  every  détail  of  life 
is  an  intégrant  part  of  a  whole,  and  everything  is  known; 
where  the  values  of  personalty  and  real  estate  are  quoted  like 
stocks  on  the  vast  sheet  of  the  newspaper — before  lus  arrivai 
he  had  been  weighed  in  the  unerring  scales  of  Bayeusaine 
judgment. 

His  cousin,  Mme.  de  Sainte- Sévère,  had  already  given  out 
the  amount  of  his  fortune,  and  the  sum  of  his  expectations, 
had  produced  the  family  tree,  and  expatiated  on  the  talents, 
breeding,  and  modesty  of  this  particular  branch.  So  he  re- 
ceived  the  précise  amount  of  attention  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled;  he  was  accepted  as  a  worthy  scion  of  a  good  stock; 
and,  for  he  was  but  twenty-three,  was  made  welcome  without 
ceremony,  though  certain  young  ladies  and  mothers  of 
daughters  looked  not  unkindly  upon  him. 

He  had  an  income  of  eighteen  thousand  livres  from  land 
in  the  valley  of  the  Auge;  and  sooner  or  later  his  father,  as 
in  duty  bound,  would  leave  him  the  château  of  Manerville, 
with  the  lands  thereunto  belonging.  As  for  his  éducation, 
political  career,  personal  qualities,  and  qualifications — no  one 
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so  much  as  thought  of  raising  the  questions.  His  land  was 
iindeniable,  his  rentals  steady  ;  excellent  plantations  had  been 
made;  the  tenants  paid  for  repairs,  rates,  and  taxes;  the 
apple-trees  were  thirty-eight  years  old  ;  and,  to  crown  ail,  his 
fat  lier  was  in  treaty  for  two  Imndred  acres  of  woodland  just 
outside  the  paternal  park,  which  hc  intended  to  enclose  with 
walls.  No  hopes  of  a  political  career,  no  famé  on  earth,  can 
compare  with  such  advantages  as  thèse. 

Whether  ont  of  malice  or  design,  Mme.  de  Sainte- Sévère 
omitted  to  mention  tliat  Gaston  had  an  elder  brother;  nor 
did  Gaston  himself  say  a  word  about  him.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  true  that  the  brother  was  consumptive,  and  to  ail 
appearance  would  shortly  be  laid  in  earth,  lamented  and  for- 
gotten. 

At  first  Gaston  de  Nueil  aniused  himself  at  the  expensc  of 
the  circle.  He  drew,  as  it  were,  for  his  mental  album,  a 
séries  of  portraits  of  thèse  folk,  with  their  angular,  wrinkled 
faces,  and  hooked  noses,  their  crochets  and  ludicrous  eccen- 
tricitics  of  dress,  portraits  which  possessed  ail  the  racy  flavor 
of  truth.  He  delighted  in  their  "Normanisms,"  in  the 
primitive  quaintness  of  their  ideas  and  characters.  For  a 
short  time  he  flung  himself  into  their  squirrel's  life  of  busy 
gyrations  in  a  cage.  Then  he  began  to  feel  the  want  of 
variety,  and  grew  tired  of  it.  It  Avas  like  the  life  of  the 
cloister,  eut  short  before  it  had  well  begun.  He  drifted  on 
till  he  reached  a  crisis,  which  is  neither  spleen  nor  disgust, 
but  combines  ail  the  symptoms  of  both.  When  a  huraan  be- 
ing  is  transplanted  into  an  uncongenial  soil,  to  lead  a  starved, 
stunted  existence,  there  is  always  a  little  discomfort  over  the 
transition.  Then,  gradually,  if  nothing  removes  him  from 
his  surroundings,  he  grows  accustomed  to  them,  and  adapts 
himself  to  the  vacuity  which  grows  upon  him  and  renders 
him  powerless.  Even  now,  Gaston's  lungs  were  accustomed 
to  the  air  ;  and  he  was  willing  to  discern  a  kind  of  vegetable 
happiness  in  days  that  brought  no  mental  exertion  and  no 
responsibilities.  The  constant  stirring  of  the  sap  of  life,  the 
fertilizing  influences  of  mind  on  mind,  after  which  he  had 
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sought  so  eagerly  in  Paris,  were  beginning  to  fade  from  liis 
memor}^,  and  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  fossil  with 
thèse  fossils,  and  ending  his  days  among  them,  content,  like 
the  companions  of  Ulysses,  in  his  gross  envelope. 

One  evening  Gaston  de  Xueil  was  seated  between  a  dowager 
iind  one  of  the  vicars-general  of  the  diocèse,  in  a  gray-paneled 
drawing-room,  floored  with  large  white  tiles.  The  family 
portraits  which  adorned  the  walls  looked  down  iipon  four 
card-tables,  and  some  sixteen  persons  gathered  about  them, 
chattering  over  their  whist.  Gaston,  thinking  of  nothing, 
■  digesting  one  of  those  exquisite  dinners  to  which  the  pro- 
vincial looks  forward  ail  through  the  day,  found  himself 
justifying  the  ciistoms  of  the  country. 

He  began  to  understand  why  thèse  good  folk  continued  to 
play  with  yesterday's  pack  of  cards  and  shuffle  them  on  a 
threadbare  tablecloth,  and  how  it  was  that  they  had  ceased 
to  dress  for  themselves  or  others.  He  saw  the  glimmerings 
of  something  like  a  philosophy  in  the  even  ténor  of  their  per- 
pétuai round,  in  the  calm  of  their  niethodical  monotony,  in 
their  ignorance  of  the  refinements  of  luxury.  Indeed,  he  al- 
most  came  to  think  that  luxury  profited  nothing;  and  even 
now,  the  city  of  Paris,  with  its  passions,  storms,  and  pleas- 
ures,  was  scarcely  more  than  a  memory  of  childhood. 

He  adraired  in  ail  sincerity  the  red  hands,  and  shy,  bashful 
manner  of  some  young  lady  who  at  first  struck  him  as  an 
awkward  simpleton,  unattractive  to  the  last  degree,  and  sur- 
passingly  ridiculous.  His  doom  was  sealed.  He  had  gone 
from  the  provinces  to  Paris;  he  had  led  the  feverish  life  of 
Paris  ;  and  now  he  would  hâve  sunk  back  into  the  lifeless  life 
of  the  provinces,  but  for  a  chance  remark  which  reached  his 
ear — a  few  words  that  called  up  a  swift  rush  of  such  émotion 
as  he  might  hâve  felt  when  a  strain  of  really  great  music 
mingles  with  the  accompaniment  of  some  tedious  opéra. 

"You  went  to  call  on  Mme.  de  Beauséant  yesterday,  did 
you  not?"  The  speaker  was  an  elderly  lady,  and  she  ad- 
dressed  the  head  of  the  local  royal  family. 

"I  went  this  morning.  She  was  so  poorly  and  depressed, 
that  I  could  not  persuade  her  to  dine  with  us  to-morrow." 
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"With  Mme.  de  Champignelles  ?"  exclaimed  the  dowager, 
with  something  like  astonishment  in  lier  manner. 

"With  my  wife,"  calmly  assented  the  noble.  "Mme.  de 
Beauséant  is  descended  from  the  House  of  Burgundy,  on  the 
spindle  side,  'tis  true,  but  the  name  atones  for  everj^thing. 
My  wife  is  very  miich  attached  to  the  Vicomtesse,  and  the 
poor  lady  has  lived  alone  for  such  a  long  while,  that " 

The  Marquis  de  Champignelles  looked  round  about  him 
while  he  spoke  with  an  air  of  cool  unconcern,  so  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  guess  whethcr  he  made  a  concession  to 
Mme.  de  Beauséant's  misfortunes,  or  paid  homage  to  her 
noble  birth;  whether  he  felt  flattered  to  receive  her  in  his 
house,  or,  on  the  contrary,  sheer  pride  was  the  motive  that 
led  him  to  try  to  force  the  country  familles  to  meet  the  Vi- 
comtesse. 

The  women  appeared  to  take  counsel  of  each  other  by  a 
glanée;  there  was  a  sudden  silence  in  the  room,  and  it  was 
felt  that  their  attitude  was  one  of  disapproval. 

"Does  this  Mme.  de  Beauséant  happen  to  be  the  lady  whose 
adventure  with  M.  d'Ajuda-Pinto  made  so  much  noise?" 
asked  Gaston  of  his  neighbor. 

"The  very  same,"  he  was  told.  "She  came  to  Courcelles 
after  the  marriage  of  the  Marquis  d'Ajuda  ;  nobody  visits  her. 
She  has,  besides,  too  much  sensé  not  to  see  that  she  is  in  a 
false  position,  so  she  has  made  no  attempt  to  see  any  one. 
M.  de  Champignelles  and  a  few  gentlemen  went  to  call  upon 
her,  but  she  would  see  no  one  but  M.  de  Champignelles,  per- 
haps  because  he  is  a  connection  of  the  family.  They  are  re- 
lated  through  the  Beauséants;  the  father  of  the  présent  Vi- 
comte married  a  Mlle,  de  Champignelles  of  the  older  branch. 
But  though  the  Vicomtesse  de  Beauséant  is  supposed  to  be 
a  descendant  of  the  House  of  Burgund}^,  you  can  understand 
that  we  could  not  admit  a  wife  separated  from  her  husband 
into  our  society  hère.  We  are  foolish  enough  still  to  cling 
to  thèse  old-fashioned  ideas.  There  was  the  less  excuse  for 
the  Vicomtesse,  because  M.  de  Beauséant  is  a  well-bred  man 
of  the  world,  who  would  hâve  been  quite  ready  to  listen  to 
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reason.    But  his  Tvife  is  quite  mad "  and  so  forth  and  so 

forth. 

M.  de  jS'ueil,  still  listening  to  the  speaker's  voice,  gathered 
nothing  of  the  sensé  of  the  words;  his  brain  was  too  full  of 
thiek-coming  fancies.  Fancies?  What  other  name  can  you 
give  to  the  alluring  charms  of  an  adventure  that  tempts  the 
imagination  and  sets  vague  hopes  springing  up  in  the  soûl; 
to  the  sensé  of  coming  events  and  mysterious  felicity  and  fear 
at  hand,  while  as  yet  there  is  no  substance  of  fact  on  which 
thèse  phantoms  of  caprice  can  fix  and  feed  ?  Over  thèse  fan- 
cies thought  hovers,  conceiving  impossible  projects,  giving  in 
the  germ  ail  the  joys  of  love.  Perhaps,  indeed,  ail  passion 
is  contained  in  that  thought-germ,  as  the  beauty,  and  fra- 
grance, and  rich  color  of  the  flower  is  ail  packed  in  the  seed. 

M.  de  Nueil  did  not  know  that  Mme.  de  Beauséant  had 
taken  refuge  in  Xormandy,  after  a  notoriety  which  women 
for  the  most  part  envy  and  condemn,  especially  when  youth 
and  beauty  in  some  sort  excuse  the  transgression.  Any  sort 
of  celebrity  bestows  an  inconceivable  prestige.  Apparently 
for  women,  as  for  familles,  the  glory  of  the  crime  effaces 
the  stain;  and  if  such  and  such  a  noble  house  is  proud  of  it? 
taie  of  heads  that  hâve  fallen  on  the  scaiïold,  a  j'oung  and 
pretty  woman  becomes  more  interesting  for  the  dubious  re- 
nown  of  a  happy  love  or  a  scandalous  désertion,  and  the  more 
she  is  to  be  pitied,  the  more  she  excites  our  sympathies.  We 
are  only  pitiless  to  the  commonplace.  If,  moreover,  we  attract 
ail  eyes,  we  are  to  ail  intents  and  purposes  great;  how,  in- 
deed, are  we  to  be  seen  unless  we  raise  ourselves  above  other 
people's  heads?  The  common  herd  of  humanity  feels  an  in- 
voluntary  respect  for  any  person  who  can  ri  se  above  it,  and 
is  not  over-particular  as  to  the  means  by  which  they  rise. 

It  may  hâve  been  that  some  such  motives  influenced  Gaston 
de  Nueil  at  unawares,  or  perhaps  it  was  curiosity,  or  a  craving 
for  some  interest  in  his  life  ;  or,  in  a  word,  that  crowd  of  in- 
explicable impulses  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  are 
wont  to  call  "fatality,"  that  drew  him  to  Mme.  de  Beauséant. 

The  figure  of  the  Vicomtesse  de  Beauséant  rose  up  sud- 
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(lenly  before  him  with  gracious  thronging  associations.  Sho 
was  a  new  world  for  him,  a  world  of  fears  and  hopes,  a  world 
to  fight  for  and  to  conquer.  Inevitablv  hc  fclt  tlie  contrast 
hetwcen  this  vision  and  the  hunian  beings  in  thc  shabby  rooni  ; 
and  then,  in  triith,  she  was  a  woman;  what  woman  had  he 
seen  so  far  in  this  dull,  little  world,  where  calculation  re- 
placed  thought  and  feeling,  whcre  courtesy  was  a  cut-and- 
dried  formality,  and  ideas  of  the  very  simplest  were  too  alarm- 
ing  to  be  received  or  to  pass  current?  The  soiind  of  Mme. 
de  Bcanséant's  namo  revived  a  young  man's  dreams  and 
wakencd  urgent  desires  that  had  lain  dormant  for  a  little. 

Gaston  de  Xueil  was  absent-minded  and  preoccupied  for  the 
rest  of  that  evening.  Ile  Avas  pondcring  hoAv  he  might  gain  ac- 
cess  to  Mme.  de  Beauscant,  and  truly  it  was  no  very  easy  mat- 
ter.  She  was  believed  to  be  extremely  clcvor.  But  if  men  and 
women  of  parts  may  be  captivated  by  something  siibtle  or  cc- 
centric,  they  are  also  exacting,  and  can  read  ail  that  lies 
below  the  surface;  and  after  the  first  step  has  becn  taken, 
the  chances  of  failure  and  success  in  the  difficult  task  of 
pleasing  them  are  about  even.  In  this  particular  case,  more- 
ovcr,  the  Vicomtesse,  besides  the  pride  of  her  position,  had 
ail  the  dignity  of  her  name.  Her  utter  seclusion  was  the  least 
of  the  barriers  raiscd  betwecn  her  and  the  world.  For  which 
reasons  it  was  well-nigh  impossible  that  a  stranger,  however 
well  born,  could  hope  for  admittance  ;  and  yet,  the  next  raorn- 
ing  found  M.  de  Xueil  taking  his  walks  abroad  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Courcclles,  a  dupe  of  illusions  natural  at  his  âge. 
Several  limes  he  made  the  circuit  of  the  garden  walls,  look- 
ing  earnestly  through  every  gap  at  the  closed  shutters  or  open 
Windows,  lioping  for  some  romantic  chance,  on  which  he 
founded  schemes  for  introducing  himself  into  this  unknown 
lady's  présence,  Avithout  a  thought  of  their  impractica- 
bility.  Morning  after  morning  was  spent  in  this  way  to 
mighty  little  purpose;  but  with  each  day's  walk,  that  vision 
of  a  woman  living  apart  from  the  world,  of  love's  martyr 
buried  in  solitude,  loomed  larger  in  his  thoughts,  and  was 
enshrined  in  his  soûl.    So  Gaston  de  Nueil  walked  under  the 
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walls  of  Courcelles,  and  some  gardener's  heavy  footstep  would 
set  his  heart  beating  high  with  hope. 

He  thought  of  writing  to  Mme.  de  Beauséant,  but  on  ma- 
ture considération,  what  can  you  say  to  a  woman  whom  you 
hâve  never  seen,  a  complète  stranger?  And  Gaston  had  little 
self-confidence.  Like  most  young  persons  with  a  plentiful 
crop  of  illusions  still  standing,  he  dreaded  the  mortifying 
contempt  of  silence  more  than  death  itself,  and  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  sending  his  fîrst  tender  epistle  forth  to  face 
so  many  chances  of  being  thrown  on  the  fire.  He  was  dis- 
tracted  by  innumerablc  conflicting  ideas.  But  by  dint  of  in- 
venting  chimeras,  weaving  romances,  and  cudgeling  his 
brains,  he  hit  at  last  upon  one  of  the  hopeful  stratagems 
that  are  sure  to  occur  to  your  mind  if  you  persévère  long 
enough,  a  stratagem  which  must  make  cloar  to  the  most  in- 
experienced  woman  that  hère  was  a  man  who  took  a  fervent 
interest  in  her.  The  caprice  of  social  conventions  puts  as 
many  barriers  between  lovers  as  any  Oriental  imagination 
can  devise  in  the  most  dclightfully  fantastic  taie;  indeed,  tl^e 
most  extravagant  pictures  are  seldom  exaggerations.  In  real 
life,  as  in  the  fairy  taies,  the  woman  belongs  to  him  who  can 
reach  her  and  set  her  free  from  the  position  in  which  shc 
languishes.  The  poorcst  of  calenders  that  ever  fell  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Khalif  is  in  truth  scarcely  further 
from  his  lady  than  Gaston  de  Xueil  from  Mme.  de  Beauséant. 
The  Vicomtesse  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  M.  de  Nueil's 
wanderings  round  lier  house;  Cîaston  de  Xucil's  love  grew  to 
the  height  of  the  obstacles  to  overleap  ;  and  the  distance  set 
between  him  and  his  extemporized  lady-love  produced  the 
usual  effect  of  distance,  in  lending  enchantment. 

One  day,  confident  in  his  inspiration,  he  hoped  everything 
from  the  love  that  must  pour  forth  from  his  eyes.  Spoken 
words,  in  his  opinion,  were  more  éloquent  than  the  most  pas- 
sionate  letter;  and,  besides,  he  would  engage  féminine  cu- 
riosity  to  plead  for  him.  He  went,  therefore,  to  ^M.  de 
Champignelles,  proposing  to  employ  that  gentleman  for  the 
better  success  of  his  enterprise.     He  informed  the  Marquis 
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that  he  had  been  entrusted  with  a  délicate  and  important 
commission  which  concerned  the  Vicomtesse  de  Beauséant, 
that  he  felt  doubtful  whether  she  would  read  a  letter  written 
in  an  unknown  handwriting,  or  put  confidence  in  a  stranger. 
Would  M.  de  Champignelles,  on  his  ncxt  visit,  ask  the  Vi- 
comtesse if  she  would  consent  to  receive  him — Gaston  de 
Nueil?  While  he  asked  the  Marquis  to  keep  his  secret  in 
case  of  a  refusai,  he  very  ingeniously  insinuated  sufficient 
reasons  for  his  own  admittance,  to  be  duly  passed  on  to  the 
Vicomtesse.  Was  not  M.  de  Champignelles  a  man  of  honor, 
a  loyal  gentleman  incapable  of  lending  himself  to  any  trans- 
action in  bad  taste,  nay,  the  mcrest  suspicion  of  bad  taste  ! 
Love  lends  a  young  man  ail  the  self-possession  and  astute 
craft  of  an  old  ambassador;  ail  the  Marquis'  harmless  vani- 
ties  were  gratified,  and  the  haughty  grandee  was  completely 
duped.  He  tried  hard  to  fathom  Gaston's  secret;  but  the 
latter,  who  would  bave  been  greatly  perplexed  to  tell  it, 
turned  ofï  M.  de  Champignelles'  adroit  questioning  with  a 
Norman's  shrewdncss,  till  the  Marquis,  as  a  gallant  French- 
man,  complimented  his  young  visitor  upon  his  discrétion. 

M.  de  Champignelles  hurried  off  at  once  to  Courcelles,  with 
that  eagerness  to  serve  a  pretty  woman  which  belongs  to  his 
time  of  life.  In  the  Vicomtesse  de  Beauséant's  position,  such 
a  message  was  likely  to  arouse  keen  curiosity;  so,  although 
her  memory  supplied  no  reason  at  ail  that  could  bring  M. 
de  Nueil  to  her  house,  she  saw  no  objection  to  his  visit — 
after  some  prudent  inquiries  as  to  his  family  and  condition. 
At  the  same  time,  she  began  by  a  refusai.  Then  she  dis- 
cussed  the  propriety  of  the  matter  with  M.  de  Champignelles, 
directing  her  questions  so  as  to  discover,  if  possible,  whether 
he  knew  the  motives  for  the  visit,  and  finally  revoked  her 
négative  answer.  The  discussion  and  the  discrétion  shown 
perforée  by  the  Marquis  had  piqued  her  curiosity. 

M.  de  Champignelles  had  no  mind  to  eut  a  ridiculous  figure. 
He  said,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  can  keep  another's  coun- 
sel,  that  the  Vicomtesse  must  know  the  purpose  of  this  visit 
perfectly  well;  while  the  Vicomtesse,  in  ail  sincerity,  had  no 
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notion  what  it  could  be.  Mme.  de  Beauséant,  in  perplexity, 
connected  Gaston  with  people  whom  he  had  never  met,  went 
astray  after  varions  wild  conjectures,  and  asked  herself  if 
she  had  seen  this  M.  de  Xueil  before.  In  tnith,  no  love-letter, 
however  sincère  or  skilfully  indited,  could  hâve  produced  so 
much  effect  as  this  riddie.  Again  and  again  Mme.  de  Beau- 
séant  puzzled  over  it. 

When  Gaston  heard  that  he  might  call  upon  tb2  Vi- 
comtesse, his  rapture  at  so  soon  obtaining  the  ardently 
longed-for  good  fortune  was  mingled  with  singular  embar- 
rassment.  How  was  he  to  contrive  a  suitable  sequel  to  this 
stratagem  ? 

"Bah  !  I  shall  see  lier,"  he  said  over  and  over  again  to  him- 
self  as  he  dressed.    "See  her,  and  that  is  everything  !" 

He  fell  to  hoping  that  once  across  the  threshold  of  Cour- 
celles  he  should  find  an  expédient  for  unfastening  this  Gor- 
dian  knot  of  his  own  tying.  There  are  bclievers  in  the  om- 
nipotence of  necessity  who  never  turn  back  ;  the  close  présence 
of  danger  is  an  inspiration  that  calls  out  ail  their  powers  for 
victory.    Gaston  de  Nueil  was  one  of  thèse. 

He  took  particular  pains  with  his  dress,  imagining,  as 
youth  is  apt  to  imagine,  that  success  or  failure  hangs  on  the 
position  of  a  curl,  and  ignorant  of  the  faet  that  anything  is 
charming  in  youth.  And,  in  any  case,  such  women  as 
Mme.  de  Beauséant  are  only  attracted  by  the  charms  of  wit 
or  charaeter  of  an  unusual  order.  Greatness  of  character 
flatters  their  vanity,  promises  a  great  passion,  seems  to  imply 
a  compréhension  of  the  requirements  of  their  hearts.  Wit 
amuses  them,  responds  to  the  subtlety  of  their  natures,  and 
they  think  that  they  are  understood.  And  what  do  ail  women 
wisn  but  to  be  amused,  understood,  or  adored?  It  is  only 
after  much  reflection  on  the  things  of  life  that  we  under- 
stand  the  consummate  coquetry  of  neglect  of  dress  and  re- 
serve at  a  first  interview;  and  by  the  time  we  hâve  gained 
sufficient  astuteness  for  successful  strategy,  we  are  too  old  to 
protit  by  our  expérience. 

While  Gaston's  laek  of  confidence  in  his  mental  equipment 
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drove  him  to  borrow  charms  from  his  clothes,  Madame  de 
Beauséant  herself  was  instinctively  giving  more  attention  to 
her  toilette. 

"I  would  rathor  not  frighten  people,  at  ail  events,"  she  said 
to  herself  as  she  arrangée!  her  hair. 

In  M.  de  Nueil's  character,  person,  and  manner  there  was 
that  toueh  of  unconscious  originality  which  gives  a  kind  of 
flavor  to  things  that  any  one  might  say  or  do,  and  absolves 
everything  that  they  may  choose  to  do  or  say.  He  was  highly 
oultivated,  he  had  a  keen  brain,  and  a  face,  mobile  as  his  own 
nature,  which  won  the  goodwill  of  others.  The  promise  of 
passion  and  tendcrness  in  the  bright  eyes  was  fulfilled  by  an 
essentially  kindly  heart.  The  resolution  which  he  made  as 
he  entered  the  house  at  Courcelles  was  in  keeping  with  his 
frank  nature  and  ardent  imagination.  But,  bold  as  he  was 
with  love,  his  heart  beat  violently  when  he  had  crossed  the 
great  court,  laid  out  like  an  English  garden,  and  the  man- 
servant,  who  had  taken  his  name  to  the  Vicomtesse,  returned 
to  say  that  she  would  receive  him. 

"M.  le  Baron  de  Xueil." 

Gaston  came  in  slowly,  but  with  suiïicient  ease  of  manner; 
and  it  is  a  more  dilîicult  thing,  be  it  said,  to  enter  a  room 
where  there  is  but  one  woman,  than  a  room  that  holds  a 
score. 

A  great  fire  was  burning  on  the  hearth  in  spite  of  the  mild 
weather,  and  by  the  soft  light  of  the  candies  in  the  sconces 
he  saw  a  young  woman  sitting  on  a  high-backed  h  erg  ère  in 
the  angle  by  the  hearth.  The  seat  was  so  low  that  she  could 
move  her  head  freely  ;  every  turn  of  it  was  f ull  of  grâce  and 
délicate  charm,  whether  she  bent,  leaning  forward,  or  raised 
and  held  it  erect,  slowly  and  languidly,  as  though  it  were  a 
heavy  burden,  so  low  that  she  could  cross  her  feet  and  let 
them  appear,  or  draw  them  back  under  the  folds  of  a  long 
black  dress. 

The  Vicomtesse  made  as  if  she  would  lay  the  book  that 
she  was  reading  on  a  small,  round  stand;  but  as  she  did  so, 
she  turned  towards  M.  de  Nueil,  and  the  volume,  insecurely 
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laid  upon  the  edge,  fell  to  the  ground  between  the  stand  and 
the  sofa.  This  did  not  seeni  to  disconcert  lier.  She  lookcd 
up,  bowing  almost  imperceptibly  in  response  to  his  greeting, 
without  rising  from  the  depths  of  the  low  chair  in  which  she 
lay.  Bending  forwards,  she  stirred  the  fire  briskly,  and 
stooped  to  pick  up  a  fallen  glove,  drawing  it  mechanieally 
over  her  left  hand,  while  her  e3'es  wandered  in  search  of  its 
fellow.  The  glance  was  instantly  checked,  however,  for  she 
stretched  ont  a  thin,  Avhite,  all-ljut-transparent  right  hand, 
with  flawless  ovals  of  rose-colored  nail  at  the  tips  of  the 
slender,  ringless  fingers,  and  pointed  to  a  chair  as  if  to  bid 
Gaston  be  seated.  He  sat  down,  and  she  turned  her  face 
questioningly  towards  him.  Words  cannot  describe  the 
subtlety  of  the  winning  charm  and  inquiry  in  that  gesture  ; 
deliberate  in  its  kindliness,  gracions  yet  accurate  in  expres- 
sion, it  was  the  ontcome  of  early  éducation  and  of  a  constant 
use  and  wont  of  the  graciousness  of  life.  Thèse  movements 
of  hers,  so  swift,  so  deft,  succeeded  each  other  so  smoothly, 
that  Gaston  de  Xueil  was  fascinated  by  the  blending  of  a 
pretty  woman's  fastidious  carelessness  with  the  high-bred 
manner  of  a  great  lady. 

Mme.  de  Beauséant  stood  ont  in  such  strong  contrast 
against  the  automatons  among  whom  he  had  spent  two  months 
of  exile  in  that  out-of-the-world  district  of  Xormandy,  that 
he  eould  not  but  find  in  lier  the  realization  of  his  romantic 
dreams;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  compare  her 
perfections  with  those  of  other  wonien  whom  he  liad  for- 
merly  admired.  Hère  in  her  présence,  in  a  drawing-room 
like  some  salon  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  full  of  costly 
trifles  lying  about  upon  the  tables,  and  flowers  and  books,  he 
felt  as  if  he  were  back  in  Paris.  It  was  a  real  Parisian  carpet 
beneath  his  feet,  he  saw  once  more  the  high-bred  type  of 
Parisienne,  the  fragile  outlines  of  her  form,  her  exquisite 
charm,  her  disdain  of  the  studied  effects  which  did  so  much 
to  spoil  provincial  women. 

Mme.  de  Beauséant  had  fair  hair  and  dark  eyes,  and  the 
pale  complexion  that  belongs  to  fair  hair.     She  held  up  her 
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brow  nobly  like  some  fallen  angel,  grown  proud  through  the 
fall,  disdainful  of  pardon,  îler  way  of  gathering  hcr  thick 
hair  into  a  crown  of  plaits  above  the  broad,  curving  Unes  of 
the  bandeaux  upon  her  forehead,  added  to  the  queenliness 
of  her  face.  Imagination  could  discover  the  ducal  coronet 
of  Burgundy  in  the  spiral  threads  of  lier  golden  hair;  ail 
the  Courage  of  her  house  seemed  to  gleam  from  the  great 
lady's  brilliant  eyes,  such  courage  as  women  use  to  repel  au- 
dacity  or  seorn,  for  they  were  full  of  tenderness  for  gentle- 
ness.  The  outline  of  that  little  head,  so  admirably  poised 
above  the  long,  white  throat,  the  délicate,  fine  features,  the 
subtle  curves  of  the  lips,  the  mobile  face  itself,  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  délicate  discrétion,  a  faint  semblance  of  irony 
suggestive  of  craft  and  insolence.  Yet  it  would  hâve  been 
difficult  to  refuse  forgiveness  to  those  two  féminine  failings 
in  her  ;  for  the  lines  that  came  ont  in  her  forehead  whenever 
her  face  was  not  in  repose,  like  her  upward  glances  (that 
pathetic  trick  of  manner),  told  unmistakably  of  unhappiness, 
of  a  passion  that  had  ail  but  cost  her  her  life.  A  woman, 
sitting  in  the  great,  silent  salon,  a  woman  eut  ofï  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  this  remote  little  valley,  alone,  with  the 
memories  of  her  brilliant,  happy,  and  impassioned  3^outh, 
of  continuai  gaiety  and  homagc  paid  on  ail  sides,  now  re- 
placed  by  the  horrors  of  the  void — was  there  not  something  in 
the  sight  to  strike  awe  that  deepened  with  reflection?  Con- 
sciousness  of  her  own  value  lurked  in  her  smile.  She  was 
neither  wife  nor  mother,  she  was  an  outlaw;  she  had  lost 
the  one  heart  that  could  set  her  puises  beating  without  shame  ; 
she  had  nothing  from  without  to  support  her  reeling  soûl  ; 
she  must  even  look  for  strength  from  within,  live  her  own 
life,  cherish  no  hope  save  that  of  forsaken  love,  which  looks 
forward  to  Death's  coming,  and  hastens  his  lagging  footsteps. 
And  this  while  life  was  in  its  prime.  Oh  !  to  feel  destined 
for  happiness  and  to  die — never  having  given  nor  received 
it  !  A  woman  too  !  What  pain  was  this  !  Thèse  thoughts, 
flashing  across  M.  de  Nueil's  mind  like  lightning,  left  him 
very  humble  in  the  présence  of  the  greatest  charm  with  which 
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woman  can  be  invested.  The  triple  auréole  of  beauty,  noble- 
ness,  and  misfortune  dazzlcd  him  ;  he  stood  in  dreamy,  almost 
open-mouthed,  admiration  of  the  Vicomtesse.  But  he  found 
nothing  to  say  to  her. 

Mme.  de  Beauséant,  by  no  means  displeased,  no  doubt,  by 
his  surprise,  held  out  her  hand  with  a  kindly  but  imperious 
gesture;  then,  summoning  a  smile  to  her  pale  lips,  as  if 
obeying,  even  yet,  the  woman's  impulse  to  be  gracions  : 

"I  hâve  heard  from  M.  de  Champignelles  of  a  message 
which  you  bave  kindly  undertaken  to  deliver,  monsieur,"  she 
said.    "Can  it  be  from " 

With  that  terrible  phrase  Gaston  understood,  even  more 
clearly  than  before,  his  own  ridiculous  position,  the  bad  taste 
and  bad  faith  of  his  behavior  towards  a  woman  so  noble  and 
so  unfortunate.  He  reddened.  The  thoughts  that  crowded 
in  upon  him  could  be  read  in  his  troubled  eyes  ;  but  suddenly, 
with  the  courage  which  youth  draws  from  a  sensé  of  its  own 
wrongdoing,  he  gained  confidence,  and  very  humbly  inter- 
rupted  Mme.  de  Beauséant. 

"Madame,"  he  faltered  out,  "I  do  not  deserve  the  happi- 
ness  of  seeing  you.  I  hâve  deceived  you  basely.  However 
strong  the  motive  may  bave  bcen,  it  can  never  excuse  the 
pitiful  subterfuge  which  I  used  to  gain  my  end.  But,  ma- 
dame, if  your  goodness  will  permit  me  to  tell  you " 

The  Vicomtesse  glanced  at  M.  de  Nueil,  haughty  disdain 
in  her  whole  manner.  She  stretched  her  hand  to  the  bell  and 
rang  it. 

"Jacques,"  she  said,  "light  this  gentleman  to  the  door," 
and  she  looked  with  dignity  at  the  visiter. 

She  rose  proudly,  bowed  to  Gaston,  and  then  stooped  for 
the  fallen  volume.  If  ail  her  movements  on  his  entrance  had 
been  caressingly  dainty  and  gracions,  her  every  gesture  now 
was  no  less  severely  frigid.  M.  de  Nueil  rose  to  his  feet,  but 
he  stood  waiting.  Mme.  de  Beauséant  flung  another  glanée 
at  him.    "Well,  why  do  you  not  go?"  she  seemed  to  say. 

There  was  such  cutting  irony  in  that  glance  that  Gaston 
grew  white  as  if  he  were  about  to  faint.  Tears  came  into 
14 
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his  eyes,  but  he  would  not  let  them  fall,  and  scorching  shame 
and  despair  dried  them.  He  looked  baek  at  Madame  de  Beau- 
séant,  and  a  certain  pride  and  consciousness  of  his  own  worth 
was  mingled  with  his  humility;  the  Vicomtesse  had  a  right 
to  punish  him,  but  ought  she  to  use  her  right?  Then  he 
went  out. 

As  he  crossed  the  ante-chamber,  a  clear  head,  and  wits 
sharpened  by  passion,  were  not  slow  to  grasp  the  danger  of 
his  situation. 

"If  I  leave  this  house,  1  ean  never  corne  back  to  it  again," 
he  said  to  himself.  "The  Vicomtesse  will  always  think  of  me 
as  a  fool.  It  is  impossible  that  a  woman,  and  such  a  woman, 
should  not  guess  the  love  that  she  has  called  forth.  Perhaps 
she  feels  a  little,  vague,  involuntary  regret  for  dismissing 
me  so  abruptly. — But  she  could  not  do  otherwise,  and  she 
cannot  recall  her  sentence.  It  rests  with  me  to  understand 
her.'' 

At  that  thought  Gaston  stopped  short  on  the  flight  of  steps 
with  an  exclamation;  he  turned  sharply,  saying,  "I  hâve  for- 
gotten  something,"  and  went  back  to  the  salon.  The  lackey, 
ail  respect  for  a  baron  and  the  rights  of  property,  was  com- 
pletely  deceived  by  the  natural  utterance,  and  followed  him. 
Gaston  returned  quietly  and  unannounced.  The  Vicomtesse, 
thinking  that  the  intruder  was  the  servant,  looked  up  and 
beheld  M.  de  Nueil. 

"Jacques  lighted  me  to  the  door,"  he  said,  with  a  half- 
sad  smilo  which  dispclled  any  suspicion  of  jest  in  those  words, 
while  the  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken  went  to  the  heart. 
Mme.  de  Beauséant  was  disarmed. 

"Very  well,  take  a  seat,"  she  said. 

Gaston  eagerly  took  possession  of  a  chair.  His  eyes  were 
shining  with  happiness  ;  the  Vicomtesse,  unable  to  endure  the 
brilliant  light  in  them,  looked  down  at  the  book.  She  was 
enjoying  a  delicious,  ever  new  sensation;  the  sensé  of  a  man's 
delight  in  her  présence  is  an  unfailing  féminine  instinct. 
And  then,  besides,  he  had  divined  her,  and  a  woman  is  so 
grateful  to  the  man  who  has  mastered  the  apparently  ca- 
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pricious,  yet  logical,  reasoning  of  her  heart;  who  can  track 
her  thought  through  the  seemingly  contradictory  workings 
of  her  mind,  and  rend  the  sensations,  or  shy  or  bold^  written 
in  fleeting  red,  a  bewildering  maze  of  coquetry  and  self-revela- 
tion. 

"Madame,"  Gaston  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice,  "my  blunder 
you  know,  but  you  do  not  know  how  much  I  am  to  blâme. 
If  you  only  kne\r  wliat  joy  it  was  to " 

"Ah!  take  care,"  she  said,  holding  up  one  finger  with  an 
air  of  mystery,  as  she  put  out  her  hand  towards  the  bell. 

The  charming  gesture,  the  gracions  threat,  no  doubt  called 
up  some  sad  thought,  some  memory  of  the  old  happy  time 
when  she  could  be  wholly  charming  and  gentle  without  an 
af terthought  ;  when  the  gladness  of  her  heart  justified  every 
caprice,  and  put  charm  into  every  least  movement.  The  lines 
in  her  forehead  gathered  between  her  brows,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face  grew  dark  in  the  soft  candle-light.  Then 
looking  across  at  M.  de  Xueil  gravely  but  not  unkindly,  she 
spoke  like  a  woman  who  deeply  feels  the  meaning  of  every 
Word. 

"This  is  ail  very  ridiculous  !  Once  upon  a  time,  monsieur, 
when  thoughtless  high  spirits  were  my  privilège,  I  should  bave 
laughed  fearlessly  over  your  visit  with  you.  But  now  my  life 
is  very  much  changed.  I  cannot  do  as  I  like,  I  am  obliged  to 
think.  What  brings  you  hère  ?  Is  it  curiosity  ?  In  that  case 
I  am  paying  dearly  for  a  little  fleeting  pleasure.  Hâve  you 
fallen  passionaiehj  in  love  already  with  a  woman  whom  you 
hâve  never  seen,  a  woman  with  whose  name  slander  bas,  of 
course,  been  busy?  If  so,  your  motive  in  making  this  visit 
is  based  on  disrespect,  on  an  error  which  accident  brought 
into  notoriety." 

She  flung  her  book  down  scornfully  upon  the  table,  then, 
with  a  terrible  look  at  Gaston,  she  went  on  :  "Because  I  once 
was  weak,  niust  it  be  supposed  that  I  am  always  weak  ?  This 
is  horrible,  degrading.  Or  hâve  you  come  hère  to  pity  me? 
You  are  very  young  to  offer  sympathy  with  heart  troubles. 
Understand  this  clearly,  sir,  that  I  would  rather  bave  scorn 
than  pity.    I  will  not  endure  compassion  from  any  one." 
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There  was  a  brief  pause. 

"Well,  sir,"  she  continued  (and  the  face  that  she  tnrned 
to  him  was  gcntle  and  sad),  "whatever  motive  induced  this 
rash  intrusion  upon  niy  solitude,  it  is  very  painful  to  me,  you 
see.  You  are  too  young  to  be  totally  without  good  feeling, 
60  surely  you  will  feel  that  this  behavior  of  yours  is  improper. 
I  forgive  you  for  it,  and,  as  you  see,  I  am  speaking  of  it  to 
you  without  bitterness.  You  will  not  come  hère  again,  will 
you?  I  am  entreating  when  I  might  command.  If  you 
eome  to  see  me  again,  neither  you  nor  I  can  prevent  the  whole 
place  from  believing  that  you  are  my  lover,  and  you  would 
cause  me  great  additional  annoyance.  You  do  not  mean  to 
do  that,  I  think." 

She  said  no  more,  but  looked  at  him  with  a  great  dignity 
whieh  abashed  him. 

"1  hâve  donc  wrong,  madame,"  he  said,  with  deep  feeling 
in  his  voice,  "but  it  was  through  enthusiasm  and  thoughtless- 
ness  and  eager  désire  of  happiness,  the  qualities  and  defects 
of  my  âge.  Now,  I  understand  that  I  ought  not  to  hâve  tried 
to  see  you,"  he  added  ;  "but,  at  the  same  time,  the  désire  was 
a  very  natural  one" — and  making  an  appeal  to  feeling  rather 
than  to  the  intellect,  he  described  the  weariness  of  his  en- 
forced  exile.  He  drew  a  portrait  of  a  young  man  in  whom 
the  fires  of  life  were  burning  themselves  out,  conveying  the 
impression  that  hère  was  a  heart  worthy  of  tender  love,  a  heart 
which,  notwithstanding,  had  never  known  the  joys  of  love 
for  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  of  refinement  and  taste. 
He  explained,  without  attempting  to  justify,  his  unusual  con- 
duct.  He  flattered  Mme.  de  Beauséant  by  showing  that  she 
had  realized  for  him  the  idéal  lady  of  a  young  man's  dream, 
the  idéal  sought  by  so  many,  and  so  often  sought  in  vain. 
Then  he  touched  upon  his  morning  prowlings  under  the  walls 
of  Courcelles,  and  his  wild  thoughts  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
house,  till  he  excited  that  vague  feeling  of  indulgence  which 
a  woman  can  find  in  her  heart  for  the  follies  committed  for 
her  sake. 

An  impassioned  voice  was  speaking  in  the  chill  solitude; 
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the  speaker  brought  him  with  a  warm  breath  of  youth  and 
the  charms  of  a  carefully  cultivated  mind.  It  was  so  long 
since  Mme.  de  Beaiiséant  had  fclt  stirred  bv  real  feeling  deli- 
cately  expressed,  that  it  affeeted  lier  very  strongly  now.  In 
spite  of  herself,  she  watched  M.  de  Xueil's  expressive  face, 
and  admired  the  noble  countenance  of  a  soûl,  unbroken  as 
yet  by  the  cruel  discipline  of  the  life  of  the  world,  unfretted 
by  continuai  schoming  to  gratify  personal  ambition  and 
vanity.  Gaston  was  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  he  impressed 
her  as  a  man  with  something  in  him,  unaware  as  yet  of  the 
great  career  that  lay  bcfore  him.  So  both  thèse  two  made 
reflections  most  dangerous  for  their  peace  of  mind,  and  both 
strove  to  conceal  their  thoughts.  M.  de  Xueil  saw  in  the 
Vicomtesse  a  rare  type  of  woman,  always  the  victim  of  her 
perfection  and  tendcrncss;  her  graceful  beauty  is  the  least 
of  her  charms  for  those  who  are  privileged  to  know  the  in- 
finité of  feeling  and  thought  and  goodness  in  the  soûl  within  ; 
a  woman  whose  instinctive  feeling  for  beauty  runs  througli 
ail  the  most  varied  expressions  of  love,  purifying  its  trans- 
ports, turning  them  to  something  almost  holy;  wonderful 
secret  of  womanhood,  the  exquisite  gift  that  Nature  so  seldom 
bestows.  And  the  Vicomtesse,  on  her  side,  listening  to  the 
ring  of  sincerity  in  Gaston's  voice,  while  he  told  of  his  youth- 
ful  troubles,  began  to  understand  ail  that  grown  children 
of  five-and-twenty  suffer  from  ditîidence,  when  hard  work 
has  kept  them  alike  from  corrupting  influences  and  inter- 
course with  men  and  Avomen  of  the  world  whose  sophistical 
reasoning  and  expérience  destroys  the  fair  qualities  of  youth. 
Hère  was  the  idéal  of  women's  dreams,  a  man  unspoiled  as 
yet  by  the  egoism  of  family  or  success,  or  by  that  narrow 
selfishness  which  blights  the  first  impulses  of  honor,  dévo- 
tion, self-sacrifîce,  and  high  demands  of  self;  ail  the  flowers 
so  soon  wither  that  enrich  at  first  the  life  of  délicate  but 
strong  émotions,  and  keep  alive  the  loyalty  of  the  heart. 

But  thèse  two,  once  launched  forth  into  the  vast  of  senti- 
ment, went  far  indeed  in  theory,  sounding  the  depths  in  either 
goul,  testing  the  sincerity  of  their  expressions;  only,  whereas 
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Gaston's  experiments  were  made  unconsciously,  Mme.  de 
Beauséant  had  a  purpose  in  ail  that  she  said.  Bringing  her 
natural  and  acquired  subtlety  to  the  work,  she  sought  to  learn 
M.  de  Nueil's  opinions  by  advancing,  as  far  as  she  could  do 
so,  views  diametrically  opposed  to  her  own.  So  witty  and  so 
gracions  was  she,  so  niuch  herself  with  this  stranger,  with 
whom  she  felt  completely  at  ease,  because  she  felt  sure  that 
they  should  never  meet  again,  that,  after  some  delicious  epi- 
gram  of  hers,  Gaston  exclaimed  unthinkingly  : 

"Oh  !  madame,  how  could  any  man  hâve  left  you  ?" 

The  Vicomtesse  was  silent.  Gaston  reddened,  he  thought 
that  he  had  offended  her;  but  she  was  not  angry.  The  first 
deep  thrill  of  delight  since  the  day  of  her  calamity  had  taken 
her  by  surprise.  The  skill  of  the  clevcrest  roué  could  not  hâve 
made  the  impression  that  M.  de  Xueil  made  with  that  cry 
from  the  heart.  That  verdict  WTung  from  a  young  man's 
candor  gave  her  back  innocence  in  her  own  eyes,  condemned 
the  world,  laid  the  blâme  upon  the  lover  who  had  left  her, 
and  justified  lier  subséquent  solitary  drooping  life.  The 
world's  absolution,  the  heartfelt  sympathy,  the  social  esteem 
so  longed  for,  and  so  harshly  refused,  nay,  ail  her  secret  de- 
sires were  given  her  to  the  fuU  in  that  exclamation,  made 
fairer  yet  by  the  heart's  sweetest  flatteries  and  the  admira- 
tion that  women  alway  relish  eagerly.  He  understood  her, 
understood  ail,  and  he  had  given  her,  as  if  it  were  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  the  opportunity  of  rising  higher 
through  her  fall.     She  looked  at  the  clock. 

"Ah  !  madame,  do  not  punish  me  for  my  heedlessness.  If 
you  grant  me  but  one  evening,  vouchsafe  not  to  shorten  it." 

She  smiled  at  the  pretty  speech. 

'^Vell,  as  we  must  never  meet  again,"  she  said,  "what  sig- 
nifies a  moment  more  or  less?  If  you  were  to  care  for  me, 
it  would  be  a  pity." 

"It  is  too  late  now,"  he  said. 

"Do  not  tell  me  that,"  she  answered  gravely.  'TTnder  any 
other  circumstances  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  you.  I  will 
speak  frankly,  and  you  will  understand  how  it  is  that  I  do 
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not  choose  to  see  you  again,  and  ought  not  to  do  so.  You 
hâve  too  much  magnanimity  not  to  feel  that  if  I  were  so 
much  as  suspected  of  a  second  trespass,  every  one  would  think 
of  me  as  a  contcmptible  and  vulgar  woman;  I  should  be  like 
other  women.  A  pure  and  blameless  life  will  bring  my  char- 
acter  into  relief.  I  am  too  proud  not  to  endeavor  to  live  like 
one  apart  in  the  world,  a  victim  of  the  law  through  my  mar- 
riage,  man's  victim  through  my  love.  If  I  were  not  faithful 
to  the  position  which  I  hâve  taken  up,  then  I  should  deserve 
ail  the  reproach  that  is  heaped  upon  me;  I  should  be  lowered 
in  my  own  eyes.  I  had  not  enough  lofty  social  virtue  to  re- 
main with  a  man  whom  I  did  not  love.  I  hâve  snapped  the 
bonds  of  marriage  in  spite  of  the  law;  it  was  wrong,  it  was  a 
crime,  it  was  anything  you  like,  but  for  me  the  bonds  meant 
death.  I  meant  to  live.  Perhaps  if  I  had  been  a  mother  I 
could  hâve  endured  the  torture  of  a  forced  marriage  of  suit- 
ability.  At  eighteen  we  scarcely  know  what  is  done  with  us, 
poor  girls  that  we  are  !  I  hâve  broken  the  laws  of  the  world, 
and  the  world  has  punished  me;  we  both  did  rightly.  I  sought 
happiness.  Is  it  not  a  law  of  our  nature  to  seck  for  hap- 
piness?  I  was  young,  I  was  beautiful  ...  I  thought 
that  I  had  found  a  nature  as  loving,  as  apparently  passion- 
ate.    I  was  loved  indeed;  for  a  little  while     .     .     ." 

She  paused. 

"I  used  to  think,"  she  said,  "that  no  one  could  leave  a  wo- 
man  in  such  a  position  as  mine.  I  hâve  been  forsaken;  I 
must  hâve  offended  in  some  way.  Yes,  in  some  way,  no  doubt, 
I  failed  to  keep  some  law  of  our  nature,  was  too  loving,  too 
devoted,  too  exacting — I  do  not  know.  Evil  days  hâve 
brought  light  with  them?  For  a  long  while  I  blamed  an- 
other,  now  I  am  content  to  bear  the  whole  blâme.  At  my  own 
expense,  I  hâve  absolved  that  other  of  whom  I  once  thought 
I  had  a  right  to  complain.  I  had  not  the  art  to  keep  him; 
fate  has  punished  me  heavily  for  my  lack  of  skill.  I  only 
knew  how  to  love;  how  eau  one  keep  oneself  in  mind  when 
one  loves?  So  I  was  a  slave  when  I  should  hâve  sought  to 
be  a  tyrant.    Those  who  know  me  may  condemn  me,  but  they 
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will  respect  me  too.  Pain  has  taught  me  that  I  must  not 
lay  myself  open  to  this  a  second  time.  I  cannot  understand 
how  it  is  that  I  am  living  yet,  after  the  anguish  of  that  first 
week  of  the  most  fearful  crisis  in  a  woman's  life.  Only  from 
three  years  of  loneliness  would  it  be  possible  to  draw  strength 
to  sj^eak  of  that  time  as  I  am  speaking  now.  Such  agony, 
monsieur,  usually  ends  in  death;  but  this — well,  it  was  the 
agony  of  death  with  no  tomb  to  end  it.  Oh  !  I  hâve  known 
pain  indeed!" 

The  Vicomtesse  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  to  the  ceiling; 
and  the  comice,  no  doubt,  received  ail  the  confidences  which 
a  stranger  might  not  hear.  When  a  woman  is  a f raid  to  look 
at  her  interlocutor,  there  is  in  truth  no  gentler,  meeker,  more 
accommodating  confidante  than  the  cornice.  The  comice  is 
quite  an  institution  in  the  boudoir;  what  is  it  but  the  con- 
fessional,  minus  the  priest? 

Mme.  de  Bcauscant  was  éloquent  and  beautiful  at  that 
moment;  nay,  "coquettish/'  if  the  word  were  not  too  heavy. 
By  justifying  hcrself,  by  raising  insurmountablc  barriers  be- 
tween  herself  and  love,  she  was  stimulating  every  sentiment 
in  the  man  before  her  ;  nay,  more,  the  higher  she  set  the  goal, 
the  more  conspicuous  it  grew.  At  last,  when  her  eyes  had 
lost  the  too  éloquent  expression  given  to  them  by  painful 
memories,  she  let  them  fall  on  Gaston. 

"You  acknowledge,  do  you  not,  that  I  am  bound  to  lead 
a  solitary,  self-contained  life?"  she  said  quietly. 

So  sublime  was  she  in  lier  reasoning  and  her  madness,  that 
M.  de  Kueil  folt  a  wild  longing  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet; 
but  he  was  afraid  of  making  himself  ridiculous,  so  he  held 
his  enthusiasm  and  lus  thoughts  in  check.  He  was  afraid, 
too,  that  he  might  totally  fail  to  express  them,  and  in  no 
less  terror  of  some  awful  rejection  on  her  part,  or  of  her 
mocker}',  an  appréhension  which  strikes  like  ice  to  the  most 
fervid  soûl.  The  révulsion  which  led  him  to  crush  down 
every  feeling  as  it  sprang  up  in  his  heart  cost  him  the  intense 
pain  that  difïident  and  ambitions  natures  expérience  in  the 
fréquent  crises  when  they  are  compelled  to  stifle  their  long- 
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ings.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  broke  the  silence  to  say 
in  a  faltering  voice  : 

"Madame,  permit  me  to  give  way  to  one  of  the  strongest 
émotions  of  my  life,  and  own  to  ail  that  you  hâve  made  me 
feel.  You  set  the  heart  in  me  swelling  high  !  I  feel  within 
me  a  longing  to  make  you  forget  your  mortifications,  to  de- 
vote  my  life  to  this,  to  give  you  love  for  ail  -who  ever  hâve 
given  you  wounds  or  hâte.  But  this  is  a  very  sudden  out- 
pouring  of  the  heart,  nothing  can  Justify  it  to-da}',  and  I 
ought  not " 

"Enough,  monsieur,"  said  Mme.  de  Beauséant  ;  "we  hâve 
both  of  us  gone  too  far.  By  giving  you  the  sad  reasons  for  a 
refusai  whicli  I  am  compelled  to  give,  I  meant  to  soften  it 
and  not  to  clicit  homage.  Coquetr}'  only  suits  a  happy  wo- 
man.  Believe  me,  wc  must  remain  strangors  to  each  othcr. 
At  a  later  day  you  will  know  that  tics  which  must  inevitably 
be  broken  ought  not  to  be  formed  at  ail." 

She  sighed  lightly,  and  her  brows  contracted,  but  almost 
immediately  grew  clear  again. 

"How  painful  it  is  for  a  woman  to  be  powerless  to  follow 
the  man  she  loves  through  ail  the  phases  of  his  life  !  And  if 
that  man  loves  her  truly,  his  heart  must  surely  vibrate  with 
pain  to  the  deep  trouble  in  hers.  Are  they  not  twice  un- 
happy?" 

There  was  a  short  pause.    Then  she  rose  smiling. 

"You  little  suspected,  when  you  came  to  Courcelles,  that 
you  were  to  hear  a  sermon,  did  you?" 

Gaston  felt  even  further  than  at  first  from  this  extraordi- 
nary  woman.  Was  the  charm  of  that  delightful  hour  due 
after  ail  to  the  coquetry  of  the  mistress  of  the  house?  She 
had  been  anxious  to  display  her  wit.  He  bowed  stiffly  to  the 
Vicomtesse,  and  went  away  in  desperation. 

On  the  way  home  he  tried  to  detect  the  real  character  of  a 
créature  supple  and  hard  as  a  steel  spring;  but  he  had  seen 
her  pass  through  so  many  phases,  that  he  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  about  her.  The  tones  of  her  voice,  too,  were  ring- 
ing  in  his  ears;  her  gestures,  the  little  movements    of    her 
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head,  and  the  varying  expression  of  her  eyes  grew  more  gra- 
cions in  memory,  more  fascinating  as  he  thought  of  them. 
The  Vicomtesse's  beauty  shone  ont  again  for  him  in  the 
darkness;  his  reviving  impressions  called  up  yet  others,  and 
he  was  enthralled  anew  by  womanly  charm  and  wit,  which 
at  first  he  had  not  perceived.  He  fell  to  wandering  musings, 
in  which  the  most  lucid  thoughts  grow  refractory  and  flatly 
contradict  each  other,  and  the  soûl  passes  through  a  brief 
frenzy  fit.  Yonth  only  can  understand  ail  that  lies  in  the 
dithyrambic  outpourings  of  youth  when,  after  a  stormy  siège, 
of  the  most  frantic  folly  and  coolest  common-sense,  the  heart 
finally  yields  to  the  assault  of  the  latest  comer,  be  it  hope,  or 
despair,  as  some  mysterious  power  détermines. 

At  three-and-twenty,  diffidence  nearly  always  rules  a  man's 
conduct;  he  is  perplexed  with  a  young  girl's  shyness,  a  girl's 
trouble;  he  is  afraid  lest  he  should  express  his  love  ill,  sees 
nothing  but  difficulties,  and  takes  alarm  at  them;  he  would 
be  bolder  if  he  loved  less,  for  he  has  no  confidence  in  himself, 
and  with  a  growing  sensé  of  the  cost  of  happiness  cornes  a 
conviction  that  the  woman  he  loves  cannot  easily  be  won  ;  per- 
haps,  too,  he  is  giving  himself  up  too  entirely  to  his  own 
pleasure,  and  fears  that  he  can  give  none;  and  when,  for  his 
misfortune,  his  idol  inspires  him  with  awe,  he  worships  in 
secret  and  afar,  and  unless  his  love  is  guessed,  it  dies  away. 
Then  it  often  happens  that  one  of  thèse  dead  early  loves  lin- 
gers  on,  bright  with  illusions  in  many  a  young  heart.  What 
man  is  there  but  keeps  within  him  thèse  virgin  memories  that 
grow  fairer  every  time  they  rise  before  him,  memories  that 
hold  up  to  him  the  idéal  of  perfect  bliss  ?  Such  recollections 
are  like  children  who  die  in  the  flower  of  childhood,  before 
their  parents  hâve  known  anything  of  them  but  their  smiles. 

So  M.  de  Nueil  came  home  from  Courcelles,  the  victim  of  a 
mood  fraught  with  desperate  resolutions.  Even  now  he  felt 
that  Mme.  de  Beauséant  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  ex- 
istence, and  that  death  would  be  préférable  to  life  without 
her.  He  was  still  young  enough  to  feel  the  tyrannous  fasci- 
nation which  fully-developed  womanhood  exerts  over  imma- 
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ture  and  impassioned  natures;  and,  consequently,  he  was  to 
spend  one  of  those  stormy  nights  when  a  young  man's 
thoughts  travel  froni  happiness  to  suicide  and  back  again — 
nights  in  which  youth  rushes  through  a  lifetime  of  bliss  and 
falls  asleep  from  sheer  exhaustion.  Fateful  nights  are  they, 
and  the  worst  misfortune  that  can  happen  is  to  awake  a  phil- 
osopher afterwards.  M.  de  Nueil  was  far  too  deeply  in  love 
to  sleep  ;  he  rose  and  betook  to  inditing  letters,  but  none  of 
them  were  satisfactory,  and  he  burned  them  ail. 

The  next  day  he  went  to  Courcelles  to  make  the  circuit  of 
her  garden  walls,  but  he  waited  till  nightfall  ;  he  was  afraid 
that  she  might  see  him.  The  instinct  that  led  him  to  act 
in  this  way  arose  eut  of  so  obscure  a  mood  of  the  soûl,  that 
none  but  a  young  man,  or  a  man  in  like  case,  can  fully  under- 
stand  its  mute  ecstasies  and  its  vagaries,  matter  to  set  those 
people  who  are  lucky  enough  to  see  life  only  in  its  matter-of- 
fact  aspect  shrugging  their  shoulders.  After  pain  fui  hésita- 
tion, Gaston  wrote  to  Mme.  de  Beauséant.  Hère  is  the  let- 
ter,  which  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  epistolary  style  pe- 
culiar  to  lovers,  a  performance  which,  like  the  drawings  pre- 
pared  with  great  secrecy  by  children  for  the  birthdays  of 
father  or  mother,  is  found  insufïerable  by  every  mortal  ex- 
cept  the  récipients  : — 

"Madame, — Your  power  over  my  heart,  my  soûl,  myself, 
is  so  great  that  my  fate  dépends  wholly  upon  you  to-day.  Do 
not  throw  this  letter  into  the  fire;  be  so  kind  as  to  read  it 
through.  Perhaps  you  may  pardon  the  opening  sentence 
when  you  see  that  it  is  no  commonplace,  selfish  déclaration, 
but  that  it  expresses  a  simple  fact.  Perhaps  you  may  fecl 
moved,  because  I  ask  for  so  little,  by  the  submission  of  one 
who  feels  himself  so  much  beneath  you,  by  the  influence  that 
your  décision  will  exercise  upon  my  life.  At  my  âge,  ma- 
dame, I  only  know  how  to  love,  I  am  utterly  ignorant  of  ways 
of  attracting  and  winning  a  woman's  love,  but  in  my  own 
heart  I  know  raptures  of  adoration  of  her.  I  am  irresistibly 
drawn  to  you  by  the  great  happiness  that  I  feel  through  jov.  ; 
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my  thoughts  turn  to  you  with  the  selfîsh  instinct  which  bids 
us  draw  nearer  to  the  fire  of  life  when  we  find  it.  I  do  not 
imagine  tliat  I  am  worthy  of  you;  it  seems  impossible  that 
I,  young,  ignorant,  and  shy,  could  bring  you  one-thousandth 
part  of  the  happiness  that  I  drink  in  at  the  sound  of  your 
voice  and  the  sight  of  you.  For  me  you  are  the  only  woman 
in  the  world.  I  eannot  imagine  life  without  you,  so  I  hâve 
made  up  my  mind  to  leave  France,  and  to  risk  my  life  till  I 
lose  it  in  some  desperate  entcrpriso,  in  the  Indies,  in  Africa, 
I  care  not  where.  How  can  I  quell  a  love  that  knows  no 
limits  save  by  opposing  to  it  something  as  infinité?  Yet,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  hopc,  not  to  be  yours,  but  to  win  your 
friendship,  I  will  stay.  Lot  me  comc,  not  so  very  often, 
if  you  require  it,  to  spcnd  a  few  such  liours  with  you  as  those 
stolen  hours  of  yesterday.  The  keen  dclight  of  that  brief  hap- 
piness, to  be  eut  short  at  the  least  over-ardent  word  from  me, 
will  suffice  to  enable  me  to  endure  the  boiling  torrent  in  my 
veins.  Hâve  I  presumed  too  much  upon  your  generosity  by 
this  entreaty  to  suffcr  an  intercourse  in  which  ail  the  gain 
is  mine  alone?  You  could  find  ways  of  showing  the  world, 
to  which  you  sacrifice  so  much,  that  I  am  nothing  to  you  ;  you 
are  so  clever  and  so  proud  !  What  hâve  you  to  f ear  ?  If  I 
could  only  lay  bare  my  heart  to  you  at  this  moment,  to  con- 
vince  you  that  it  is  with  no  lurking  afterthought  that  I  make 
this  humble  request  !  Should  I  hâve  told  you  that  my  love 
was  boundless,  while  I  prayed  you  to  grant  me  friendship,  if 
I  had  any  hope  of  your  sharing  this  feeling  in  the  depths  of 
my  soûl?  No,  while  I  am  with  you,  I  will  be  whatever  you 
will,  if  only  I  may  be  with  3^ou.  If  you  refuse  (as  you  hâve 
the  power  to  refuse),  I  will  not  utter  one  murmur,  I  will  go. 
And  if,  at  a  later  day,  any  other  woman  should  enter  into  my 
life,  you  will  hâve  proof  that  you  were  right;  but  if  I  am 
faithful  till  death,  you  may  feel  some  regret  perhaps.  The 
hope  of  causing  you  a  regret  will  soothe  my  agony,  and  that 
thought  shall  be  the  sole  revenge  of  a  slighted  heart.  .  .  ." 

Only  those  who  bave  passed  through  ail  the  exceeding  trib- 
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ulations  of  youtli,  wlio  hâve  seized  on  ail  the  chimeras  with 
two  white  pinions,  the  nightmare  fancies  at  the  disposai  of  a 
fervid  imagination,  ean  realize  the  horrors  that  seized  upon 
Gaston  de  Nueil  when  he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  his  ulti- 
matum was  in  Mme.  de  Beauséant's  hands.  He  saw  the  Vi- 
comtesse, wholly  untouched,  laughing  at  his  letter  and  his 
love,  as  those  can  laugh  who  hâve  ceased  to  believe  in  love. 
He  could  hâve  wished  to  hâve  his  letter  back  again.  It  was  an 
absurd  letter.  There  were  a  thousand  and  one  things,  now 
that  he  came  to  think  of  it,  that  he  might  hâve  said,  things 
infinitely  better  and  more  moving  than  those  stilted  phrases 
of  his,  those  accursed,  sophisticated,  prétentions,  fine-spun 
phrases,  though,  luckily,  the  punctuation  had  been  pretty 
bad,  and  the  lines  shockingly  crooked.  He  tried  not  to  think, 
not  to  feel  ;  but  he  felt  and  thought,  and  was  wretehed.  If 
he  had  been  thirty  years  old,  he  might  hâve  got  drunk,  but 
the  innocence  of  three-and-twenty  knew  nothing  of  the  re- 
sources  of  opium  nor  of  the  expédients  of  advanced  civiliza- 
tion.  Nor  had  he  at  hand  one  of  those  good  friends  of  the 
Parisian  pattern  who  understand  so  well  how  to  say  Pœte,  non 
dolet!  by  producing  a  bottle  of  Champagne,  or  alleviate  the 
agony  of  suspense  by  carrying  you  ofî  somewhere  to  make  a 
night  of  it.  Capital  fellows  are  they,  always  in  low  water 
when  you  are  in  funds,  always  off  to  somc  watering-placc 
when  you  go  to  look  them  up,  always  with  some  bad  bargain  in 
horse-flesh  to  sell  you  ;  it  is  true,  that  when  you  want  to  bor- 
row  of  them,  they  hâve  always  just  lost  their  last  louis  at 
play;  but  in  ail  other  respects  they  are  the  best  fellows  on 
earth,  always  ready  to  embark  with  you  on  one  of  the  steep 
down-grades  where  you  lose  your  time,  your  soûl,  and  your 
life  ! 

At  length  M.  de  Nueil  received  a  missive  through  the  in- 
strumentality  of  Jacques,  a  letter  that  bore  the  arms  of  Bur- 
gundy  on  the  scented  seal,  a  letter  written  on  vellura  note- 
paper. 

He  rushed  away  at  once  to  lock  himself  in,  and  read  and 
re-read  her  letter: — 
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"You  are  punishing  me  very  severely,  monsieur,  both  for 
tho  friendliness  of  my  effort  to  spare  you  a  rebuff,  and  for 
the  attraction  which  intellect  always  has  for  me.  I  put  con- 
fidence in  the  generosity  of  youth,  and  you  hâve  disappointed 
me.  And  yet,  if  I  did  not  speak  unreservedly  (which  would 
hâve  been  perfectly  ridiculous),  at  any  rate  I  spoke  frankly 
of  my  position,  so  that  you  might  imagine  that  I  was  not  to 
be  touched  by  a  young  soûl.  My  distress  is  the  keener  for  my 
interest  in  you.  I  am  naturally  tender-hearted  and  kindly, 
but  cireumstances  force  me  to  act  unkindly.  Another  woman 
would  hâve  flung  your  letter,  unread,  into  the  fire;  I  read  it, 
and  I  am  answering  it.  My  answer  will  make  it  clear  to  you 
that  while  I  am  not  untouched  by  the  expression  of  this  feel- 
ing  which  I  bave  inspired,  albeit  unconsciously,  I  am  still  far 
from  sharing  it,  and  the  step  which  I  am  about  to  take  will 
show  you  still  more  plainly  that  I  mean  what  I  say.  I  wish 
besides,  to  use,  for  your  welfare,  that  authority,  as  it  were, 
which  you  give  me  over  your  life;  and  I  désire  to  exercise 
it  this  once  to  draw  aside  the  veil  from  your  eyes. 

"I  am  nearly  thirty  years  old,  monsieur;  you  are  barely 
two-and-twenty.  You  yourself  cannot  know  what  your 
thoughts  will  be  at  my  âge.  The  vows  that  you  make  so 
lightly  to-day  may  seem  a  very  heavy  burden  to  you  then.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  believe  that  at  this  moment  you  would 
give  me  your  whole  life  without  a  regret,  you  would  even  be 
ready  to  die  for  a  little  brief  happiness;  but  at  the  âge  of 
thirty  expérience  will  take  from  you  the  very  power  of  making 
daily  sacrifices  for  my  sake,  and  I  myself  should  feel  deeply 
humiliated  if  I  accepted  them.  A  day  would  come  when  every- 
thing,  even  Nature,  would  bid  you  leave  me,  and  I  hâve 
already  told  you  that  death  is  préférable  to  désertion.  Mis- 
fortune  has  taught  me  to  calculate;  as  you  see,  I  am  arguing 
perfectly  dispassionately.  You  force  me  to  tell  you  that  I 
hâve  no  love  for  you  ;  I  ought  not  to  love,  I  cannot,  and  I  will 
not.  It  is  too  late  to  yield,  as  women  yield,  to  a  blind  unrea- 
soning  impulse  of  the  heart,  too  late  to  be  the  mistress  whom 
you  seek.    My  consolations  spring  from  Grod,  not  from  earth. 
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Ah,  and  besides,  with  the  melancholy  insight  of  disappointed 
love,  I  read  hearts  too  elearly  to  accept  your  proffered  friend- 
ship.  It  is  only  instinct.  I  forgive  the  boyish  ruse,  for 
which  you  are  not  responsible  as  yet.  In  the  name  of  this 
passing  fancy  of  yours,  for  the  sake  of  your  career  and  my 
own  peace  of  mind,  I  bid  you  stay  in  your  own  country  ;  you 
must  not  spoil  a  fair  and  honorable  life  for  an  illusion  which, 
by  its  very  nature,  eannot  last.  At  a  later  day,  when  you 
hâve  accomplished  your  real  destiny,  in  the  fully  developed 
manhood  that  awaits  you,  you  will  appreciate  this  answer 
of  mine,  though  to-day  it  niay  be  that  you  blâme  its  hard- 
ness.  You  will  turn  with  pleasure  to  an  old  woman  whose 
friendship  will  certainly  be  sweet  and  precious  to  you  then; 
a  friendship  untried  by  the  extrêmes  of  passion  and  the  dis- 
enchanting  proeesses  of  life;  a  friendship  which  noble 
thoughts  and  thoughts  of  religion  will  keep  pure  and  sacred. 
Farewell;  do  my  bidding  with  the  thought  that  your  sue- 
eess  will  bring  a  gleam  of  pleasure  into  my  solitude,  and  only 
think  of  me  as  we  think  of  absent  friends." 

Gaston  de  Nueil  read  the  letter,  and  wrote  the  following 
lines  : — 

"Madame, — If  I  could  cease  to  love  you,  to  take  the 
chances  of  becoming  an  ordinary  man  which  you  hold  out  to 
me,  you  must  admit  that  I  should  thoroughly  deserve  my  fate. 
No,  I  shall  not  do  as  you  bid  me  ;  the  oath  of  fidelity  which  I 
swear  to  you  shall  only  be  absolved  by  death.  Ah!  take  my 
life,  unless  indeed  you  do  not  fear  to  carry  a  remorse  ail 
through  your  own " 

When  the  man  returncd  from  his  errand,  M.  de  Nueil  asked 
him  with  whom  lie  left  the  note? 

"I  gave  it  to  Mme.  la  Vicomtesse  herself,  sir;  she  was  in 
her  carriage  and  just  about  to  start." 

"For  the  town?" 

"I  don't  think  so,  sir.  Mme.  la  Vicomtesse  had  post- 
horses." 
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"Ah  !  then  she  is  going  away,"  said  the  Baron. 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  man  answered. 

Gaston  de  Nueil  at  once  prepared  to  follow  Mme.  de 
Beauséant.  She  led  the  way  as  far  as  Geneva,  without  a  sus- 
picion that  he  followed.  And  he  ?  Amid  the  many  thoughts 
that  assailed  him  during  that  journey,  one  all-absorbing 
problem  filled  his  mind — "Why  did  she  go  away?"  Théories 
grew  thickly  on  such  ground  for  supposition,  and  naturally  he 
inclined  to  the  one  that  flattered  his  hopes — "If  the  Vicomt- 
esse cares  for  me,  a  élever  woman  would,  of  course,  choose 
Switzerland,  where  nobody  knows  either  of  us,  in  préférence 
to  France,  where  she  would  find  censorious  critics." 

An  impassioned  lover  of  a  certain  stamp  would  not  feel 
attracted  to  a  woman  élever  enough  to  choose  her  own 
ground;  such  women  are  too  élever.  However,  there  is 
nothing  to  prove  that  there  was  any  truth  in  Gaston's  sup- 
position. 

The  Vicomtesse  took  a  small  house  by  the  side  of  the  lake. 
As  soon  as  she  was  installed  in  it,  Gaston  came  one  summer 
evening  in  the  twilight.  Jacques,  that  flunkey  in  grain, 
showed  no  sign  of  surprise,  and  announced  M.  le  Baron  de 
Nueil  like  a  discreet  domestic  well  acquainted  with  good 
Society.  At  the  sound  of  the  name,  at  the  sight  of  its  owner, 
Mme.  de  Beauséant  let  her  book  fall  from  her  hands;  her 
surprise  gave  him  time  to  come  close  to  her,  and  to  say  in 
tones  that  sounded  like  music  in  her  cars: 

"What  joy  it  was  to  me  to  take  the  horses  that  brought  you 
on  this  journey  !" 

To  hâve  the  inmost  desires  of  the  heart  so  fulfilled  ! 
Where  is  the  woman  who  could  resist  such  happiness  as  this  ? 
An  Italian  woman,  one  of  those  divine  créatures  who,  psycho- 
logically,  are  as  far  removed  from  the  Parisian  as  if  they 
lived  at  the  Antipodes,  a  being  who  would  be  regarded  as 
profoundly  immoral  on  this  side  the  Alps,  an  Italian  (to 
résume)  made  the  foUowing  comment  on  some  French  novels 
which  she  had  been  reading.  "I  cannot  see,"  she  remarked, 
"why  thèse  poor  lovers  take  such  a  time  over  coming  to  an 
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arrangement  which  ought  to  be  the  affair  of  a  single  morn- 
ing."  Why  should  not  the  novelist  take  a  hint  from  this 
worthy  lady,  and  refrain  from  exhausting  the  thème  and 
the  reader?  Some  few  passages  of  eoquetry  it  would  cer- 
tainly  be  pleasant  to  give  in  outline;  the  story  of  Mme.  de 
Beauséant's  demurs  and  sweet  delayings,  that,  like  the  vestal 
virgins  of  antiquity,  she  might  fall  gracefuUy,  and  by  linger- 
ing  over  the  innocent  raptures  of  first  love  draw  from  it  its 
iitmost  strength  and  sweetness.  M.  de  Xueil  was  at  an  âge 
when  a  man  is  the  dupe  of  thèse  caprices,  of  the  fence  which 
women  delight  to  prolong;  either  to  dictate  their  own  terms, 
or  to  enjoy  the  sensé  of  their  power  yet  longer,  knowing 
instinctively  as  they  do  that  it  must  soon  grow  less.  But, 
after  ail,  thèse  little  boudoir  protocols,  less  numerous  than 
those  of  the  Congress  of  London,  are  too  small  to  be  worth 
mention  in  the  history  of  this  passion. 

For  three  years  Mme.  de  Beauséant  and  M.  de  Nueil  lived 
in  the  villa  on  the  lake  of  Geneva.  They  lived  quite  alone, 
received  no  visitors,  caused  no  talk,  rose  late,  went  out  to- 
gether  upon  the  lake,  knew,  in  short,  the  happiness  of  which 
we  ail  of  us  dream.  It  was  a  simple  little  house,  with  green 
shutters,  and  broad  balconies  shaded  with  awnings,  a  house 
contrived  of  set  purpose  for  lovers,  with  its  white  couches, 
soundless  carpets,  and  fresh  hangings,  everything  within  it 
reflecting  their  joy.  Every  window  looked  out  on  some  new 
view  of  the  lake;  in  the  far  distance  lay  the  mountains,  fan- 
tastic  visions  of  changing  color  and  evanescent  cloud;  above 
them  spread  the  sunny  sky,  before  them  stretched  the  broad 
sheet  of  water,  never  the  same  in  its  fitful  changes.  Ail  their 
surroundings  seemed  to  dream  for  them,  ail  things  smiled 
upon  them. 

Then  weighty  matters  recalled  M.  de  Nueil  to  France. 
His  father  and  brother  died,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Geneva.  The  lovers  bought  the  house  ;  and  if  they  could  hâve 
had  their  way,  they  would  hâve  removed  the  hills  piecemeal, 
drawn  off  the  lake  with  a  siphon,  and  taken  everything  away 
with  them. 
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Mme.  de  Beauséant  followed  M.  de  Nueil.  She  realized 
hcr  property,  and  bought  a  considérable  estate  near  Maner- 
ville,  adjoining  Gaston's  lands,  and  hère  they  lived  together; 
Gaston  very  graciously  giving  up  Manerville  to  liis  mother 
for  the  présent  in  considération  of  the  bachelor  freedom  in 
which  she  left  him. 

Mme.  de  Beauséant's  estate  was  close  to  a  little  town  in 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  the  valley  of  the  Auge. 
Hère  the  lovers  raised  barriers  between  themselves  and  social 
intercourse,  barriers  which  no  créature  could  overleap,  and 
hère  the  happy  days  of  Switzerland  were  lived  over  again. 
For  nine  whole  years  they  knew  happiness  which  it  serves 
no  purpose  to  describe;  happiness  which  may  be  divined  from 
the  outcome  of  the  story  by  those  whose  soûls  can  comprehend 
poetry  and  prayer  in  their  infinité  manifestations. 

Ail  this  time  Mme.  de  Beauséant's  husband,  the  présent 
Marquis  (his  father  and  elder  brother  having  died),  enjoyed 
the  soundest  health.  There  is  no  better  aid  to  life  than  a 
certain  knowledge  that  our  démise  would  confer  a  benefit  on 
some  fellow-creature.  M.  de  Beauséant  was  one  of  those  iron- 
ical  and  wayward  beings  who,  like  holders  of  life-annuities, 
wake  with  an  additional  sensé  of  relish  every  morning  to  a 
consciousness  of  good  health.  For  the  rest,  he  was  a  man  of 
the  world,  somewhat  methodical  and  ceremonious,  and  a  cal- 
culator  of  conséquences,  who  could  make  a  déclaration  of  love 
as  quietly  as  a  lackey  announces  that  "Madame  is  served." 

This  brief  biographical  notice  of  his  lordship  the  Marquis 
de  Beauséant  is  given  to  explain  the  reasons  why  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  Marquise  to  marry  M.  de  Nueil. 

So,  after  a  nine  years'  lease  of  happiness,  the  sweetest 
agreement  to  which  a  woman  ever  put  her  hand,  M.  de  Nueil 
and  Mme.  de  Beauséant  were  still  in  a  position  quite  as 
natural  and  quite  as  false  as  at  the  beginning  of  their  ad- 
venture.  And  yet  they  had  reached  a  fatal  erisis,  which  may 
be  stated  as  clearly  as  any  problem  in  mathematics. 

Mme.  la  Comtesse  de  Nueil,  Gaston's  mother,  a  strait-laeed 
and  virtuous  person,  who  had  made  the  late  Baron  happy  in 
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strictiy  légal  fashion,  would  never  consent  to  nieet  Mme.  de 
Beauséant.  Mme.  de  Beauséant  quite  understood  that  the 
worthy  dowager  must  of  necessity  be  her  enemy,  and  that 
she  would  try  to  draw  Gaston  from  his  unhallowed  and  im- 
moral way  of  life.  The  Marquise  de  Beauséant  would  will- 
ingly  hâve  sold  her  property  and  gone  back  to  Geneva,  but  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  do  it;  it  would  mean  that  she 
distrusted  M.  de  Nueil.  ]\Ioreover,  he  had  taken  a  great  faney 
to  this  very  Valleroy  estate,  where  he  was  making  plantations 
and  improvements.  She  would  not  deprive  him  of  a  pièce 
of  pleasurable  routine-work,  such  as  women  always  wish  for 
their  husbands,  and  even  for  their  levers. 

A  Mlle,  de  la  Eodière,  twenty-two  j^ears  of  âge,  an  heiress 
with  a  rent-roll  of  forty  thousand  livres,  had  come  to  live  in 
the  neighborhood.  Gaston  always  met  her  at  Manerville 
whenever  he  was  obliged  to  go  thither.  Thèse  varions  per- 
sonages  being  to  each  other  as  the  terms  of  a  proportion  sum, 
the  following  letter  will  throw  light  on  the  appalling  problem 
which  Mme.  de  Beauséant  had  been  trj-ing  for  the  past  month 
to  solve: — 

"My  beloved  angel,  it  seems  like  nonsense,  does  it  not,  to 
Write  to  you  when  there  is  nothing  to  keep  us  apart,  when  a 
caress  so  often  takes  the  place  of  words,  and  words  too  are 
caresses?  Ah,  well,  no,  love.  There  are  some  things  that  a 
woman  cannot  say  when  she  is  face  to  face  with  the  man  she 
loves;  at  the  bare  thought  of  them  her  voice  fails  her,  and 
the  blood  goes  back  to  her  heart;  she  has  no  strength,  no 
intelligence  left.  It  hurts  me  to  feel  like  this  when  you  are 
near  me,  and  it  happens  often.  I  feel  that  my  heart  should 
be  wholly  sincère  for  you  ;  that  I  should  disguise  no  thought, 
however  transient,  in  my  heart  ;  and  I  love  the  sweet  careless- 
ness,  which  suits  me  so  well,  too  mueh  to  endure  this  em- 
barrassment  and  constraint  any  longer.  So  I  will  tell  you 
about  my  anguish — yes,  it  is  anguish.  Listen  to  me  !  do  not 
begin  with  the  little  'Tut,  tut,  tut,'  that  you  use  to  silence 
me,  an  impertinence  that  I  love,  because  anything  from  you 
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pleases  me.  Dear  soûl  from  heaven,  wedded  to  mine,  let  me 
first  tell  you  that  you  hâve  effaced  ail  memory  of  the  pain 
that  once  was  crushing  the  life  out  of  me.  I  did  not  know 
what  love  was  before  I  knew  you.  Only  the  eandor  of  your 
beautiful  3'oung  life,  only  the  purity  of  that  great  soûl  of 
yours,  couid  satisfy  the  requirements  of  an  exacting  woman's 
heart.  Dear  love,  how  very  often  I  hâve  thrilled  with  joy  to 
think  that  in  thèse  nine  long,  swift  years,  my  jealousy  has 
not  been  once  awakened.  Ail  the  flowers  of  your  soûl  hâve 
been  mine,  ail  your  thoughts.  There  has  not  been  the  faint- 
est  cloud  in  our  heaven;  we  hâve  not  known  what  sacrifice 
is;  we  bave  always  acted  on  the  impulses  of  our  hearts.  I 
bave  known  happiness,  infinité  for  a  woman.  Will  the  tears 
that  drench  tbis  sheet  tell  you  ail  my  gratitude?  I  could 
wish  that  I  had  knelt  to  write  the  words  ! — Well,  out  of  tbis 
felicity  has  arisen  torture  more  terrible  than  the  pain  of  dé- 
sertion. Dear,  there  are  very  deep  recesses  in  a  woman's 
heart;  how  deep  in  my  own  heart,  I  did  not  know  myself  until 
to-day,  as  I  did  not  know  the  wbole  extent  of  love.  The 
greatest  misery  which  could  overwbelm  us  is  a  light  burden 
compared  with  the  mère  thought  of  barm  for  him  whom  we 
love.  And  how  if  we  cause  the  barm,  is  it  not  enough  to  make 
one  die  ?  .  .  .  Tbis  is  the  thought  that  is  weighing  upon 
me.  But  it  brings  in  its  train  another  thought  that  is  beav- 
ier  far,  a  thought  that  tarnishes  the  glory  of  love,  and  slays 
it,  and  turns  it  into  a  humiliation  which  sullies  life  as  long 
as  it  lasts.  You  are  thirty  years  old;  I  am  forty.  What 
dread  tbis  différence  in  âge  calls  up  in  a  woman  who  loves! 
It  is  possible  that,  first  of  ail  unconsciously,  afterwards  in 
earnest,  you  bave  felt  the  sacrifices  that  you  bave  made  by 
renouncing  ail  in  the  world  for  me.  Perbaps  you  bave 
thought  of  your  future  from  the  social  point  of  view,  of  the 
marriage  which  would,  of  course,  increase  your  fortune,  and 
give  you  avowed  happiness  and  children  who  would  inherit 
your  wealth;  perbaps  you  hâve  thought  of  reappearing  in 
the  world,  and  filling  your  place  there  honorably.  And  then, 
if  so,  you  must  bave  repressed  those  thoughts,  and  felt  glad 
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to  sacrifice  heiress  and  fortune  and  a  fair  future  to  me  with- 
out  my  Knowledge.  In  jour  young  man's  generosity,  you 
must  hâve  resolved  to  be  faithful  to  the  vows  which  bind  us 
eacfi  to  each  in  the  sight  of  God.  My  past  pain  has  risen 
up  before  your  mind,  and  the  misery  from  which  you  res- 
cued  me  has  been  my  protection.  To  owe  your  love  to  your 
pity  !  The  thought  is  even  more  painf ul  to  me  than  the  fear 
of  spoiling  your  life  for  you.  The  man  who  can  bring  him- 
self  to  stab  his  mistress  is  very  charitable  if  he  gives  her  her 
deathblow  while  she  is  happy  and  ignorant  of  evil,  while  illu- 
sions are  in  full  blossom.  .  .  .  Yes,  death  is  préférable 
to  the  two  thoughts  which  hâve  secretly  saddened  the  hours 
for  several  days.  To-day,  when  you  asked  'What  ails  you?' 
so  tenderly,  the  sound  of  your  voice  made  me  shiver.  I 
thought  that,  after  your  wont,  you  were  reading  my  very 
soûl,  and  I  waited  for  your  confidence  to  come,  thinking  that 
my  presentiments  had  come  true,  and  that  I  had  guessed  at 
ail  that  was  going  on  in  your  mind.  Then  I  began  to  think 
over  certain  little  things  that  you  always  do  for  me,  and  I 
thought  I  could  see  in  you  the  sort  of  affectation  by  which  a 
man  betrays  a  consciousness  that  his  loyalty  is  becoming  a 
burden.  And  in  that  moment  I  paid  very  dear  for  my  hap- 
piness.  I  felt  that  Nature  always  demands  the  price  for  the 
treasure  called  love.  Briefly,  has  not  fate  separated  us?  Can 
you  hâve  said,  'Sooner  or  later  I  must  leave  poor  Claire; 
why  not  separate  in  time?'  I  read  that  thought  in  the 
depths  of  your  eyes,  and  went  away  to  cry  by  myself.  Hid- 
ing  my  tears  from  you  !  the  first  tears  that  I  hâve  shed  for 
sorrow  for  thèse  ten  years  ;  I  am  too  proud  to  let  you  see  them, 
but  I  did  not  reproach  you  in  the  least. 

"Yes,  you  are  right.  I  ought  not  to  be  so  selfish  as  to  bind 
your  long  and  brilliant  career  to  my  so-soon  out-worn  life. 
.  .  .  And  yet — how  if  I  hâve  been  mistaken?  How  if  I 
bave  taken  your  love  melancholy  for  a  délibération?  Oh,  my 
love,  do  not  leave  me  in  suspense;  punish  this  jealous  wife 
of  yours,  but  give  her  back  the  sensé  of  her  love  and  yours; 
the  whole  woman  lies  in  that — that  consciousness  sanctifies 
everything. 
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"Since  your  mother  came,  since  you  paid  a  visit  to  Mlle, 
de  Rodière,  I  hâve  been  gnawed  by  doubts  dishonoring  to  us 
both.  Make  me  suffer  for  this,  but  do  not  deceive  me  ;  I  want 
to  knovv  everythiug  that  your  mother  said  and  that  you 
think  !  If  you  hâve  hesitated  between  some  alternative  and 
me,  I  give  you  back  your  liberty.  ...  I  will  not  let  you 
know  M^hat  happens  to  me;  I  will  not  shed  tears  for  you  to 
see;  only — I  will  not  see  you  again.  .  .  .  Ah!  I  cannot 
go  on,  my  heart  is  breaking  .     ,     . 

I  hâve  been  sitting  benumbed  and  stupid  for  some  moments. 
Dear  love,  I  do  not  find  that  any  feeling  of  pride  rises  against 
you;  you  are  so  kind-hcarted,  so  open;  you  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  hurt  me  or  to  deceive  me;  and  you  will  tell  me 
the  truth,  however  cruel  it  may  be.  Do  you  wish  me  to  en- 
courage your  confession  ?  Well,  then,  heart  of  mine,  I  shall 
find  comfort  in  a  woman's  thought.  Has  not  the  youth  of 
your  being  been  mine,  your  sensitive,  wholly  gracions,  beau- 
tiful,  and  délicate  youth?  ÎSTo  woman  shall  find  henceforth 
the  Gaston  whom  I  hâve  known,  nor  the  delicious  happiness 
that  he  has  given  me.  .  .  .  No  ;  you  will  never  love  again 
as  you  hâve  loved,  as  you  love  me  now  ;  no,  I  shall  never  hâve 
a  rival,  it  is  impossible.  There  will  be  no  bitterness  in  my 
memories  of  our  love,  and  I  shall  think  of  nothing  else.  It 
is  out  of  your  power  to  enchant  any  woman  henceforth  by  the 
childish  provocations,  the  charming  ways  of  a  young  heart, 
the  soul's  winning  charm,  the  body's  grâce,  the  swift  com- 
munion of  rapture,  the  whole  divine  cortège  of  young  love, 
in  fine. 

"Oh,  you  are  a  man  now,  you  will  obey  your  destiny, 
weighing  and  considering  ail  things.  You  will  hâve  cares, 
and  anxieties,  and  ambitions,  and  concerns  that  will  rob  her 
of  the  unchanging  smile  that  made  your  lips  fair  for  me. 
The  tones  that  were  always  so  sweet  for  me  will  be  troubled 
at  times;  and  your  eyes  that  lighted  up  with  radiance  from 
heaven  at  the  sight  of  me,  will  often  be  lustreless  for  her. 
And  besides,  as  it  is  impossible  to  love  you  as  I  love  .you, 
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you  will  nevçr  care  for  that  woman  as  you  hâve  cared  for 
me.  She  will  never  keep  a  constant  watch  over  herself  as  I 
hâve  done;  she  will  never  study  your  happiness  at  every 
moment  with  an  intuition  whieh  has  never  failed  me.  Ah, 
yes,  the  man,  the  heart  and  soûl,  whieh  I  shall  hâve  known 
will  exist  no  longer.  I  shall  bury  him  deep  in  my  memory, 
that  I  may  hâve  the  joy  of  him  still;  I  shall  live  happy  in 
that  fair  past  life  of  ours,  a  life  hidden  from  ail  but  our 
imnost  selves. 

"Dear  treasure  of  mine,  if  ail  the  while  no  least  thought 
of  liberty  has  risen  in  your  mind,  if  my  love  is  no  burden  on 
you,  if  my  fears  are  chimerical,  if  I  am  still  your  Eve — the 
one  woman  in  the  world  for  you — come  to  me  as  soon  as  you 
hâve  read  this  letter,  come  quickly  !  Ah,  in  one  moment  I  will 
love  you  more  than  I  hâve  ever  loved  you,  I  think,  in  thèse 
nine  years.  After  enduring  the  needless  torture  of  thèse 
doubts  of  which  I  am  accusing  myself,  every  added  day  of 
love,  yes,  every  single  day,  will  be  a  whole  lifetime  of  bliss. 
So  speak,  and  speak  openly;  do  not  deceive  me,  it  would  be 
a  crime.  Tell  me,  do  you  wish  for  your  liberty  ?  Hâve  you 
thought  of  ail  that  a  man's  life  means?  Is  there  any  regret 
in  your  mind  ?  That  /  should  cause  you  a  regret  !  I  should 
die  of  it.  I  hâve  said  it  :  I  love  you  enough  to  set  your  hap- 
piness above  mine,  your  life  before  my  own.  Leave  on  one 
side,  if  you  can,  the  wealth  of  memories  of  our  nine  years' 
happiness,  that  they  may  not  influence  your  décision,  but 
speak  !  I  submit  myself  to  you  as  to  God,  the  one  Consoler 
who  remains  if  you  forsake  me." 

When  Mme.  de  Beauséant  knew  that  her  letter  was  in  M. 
de  Nueil's  hands,  she  sank  in  such  utter  prostration,  the  over- 
pressure  of  many  thoughts  so  numbed  her  faculties,  that  she 
seemed  almost  drowsy.  At  any  rate,  she  was  suffering  from 
a  pain  not  always  proportioned  in  its  intensity  to  a  woman's 
strength;  pain  which  women  alone  know.  And  while  the 
unhappy  Marquise  awaited  her  doom,  M.  de  Nueil,  reading 
her  letter,  felt  that  he  was  "in  a  very  difificult  position,"  to 
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use  the  expression  that  young  men  apply  to  a  crisis  of  this 
kind. 

By  this  time  he  had  ail  but  yielded  to  his  mother's  impor- 
tunitics  and  to  thc  attractions  of  Mlle,  de  la  Rodière,  a  some- 
what  insignificant,  pink-and-white  young  pcrson,  as  straight 
as  a  poplar.  It  is  truc  that,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid 
down  for  marriageable  young  ladies,  she  scarcely  opened  her 
mouth,  but  her  rcnt-roll  of  forty  thousand  livres  spoke  quite 
sufficiently  for  her.  Mme.  de  Nueil,  with  a  mother's  sincère 
affection,  tried  to  entangle  her  son  in  virtuous  courses.  She 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  flattering  dis- 
tinction to  be  preferred  by  Mlle,  de  la  Rodière,  who  had  re- 
fused  so  many  great  matches;  it  was  quite  time,  she  urged, 
that  he  should  think  of  his  future,  such  a  good  opportunity 
might  not  repeat  itself,  some  day  he  would  hâve  eighty  thou- 
sand livres  of  income  from  land;  nioney  made  anything 
bearable;  if  Mme.  de  Beauséant  loved  him  for  his  own  sake, 
she  ought  to  be  the  first  to  urge  him  to  marry.  In  short,  the 
well-intentioned  mother  forgot  no  arguments  which  the 
féminine  intellect  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  masculine  mind, 
and  by  thèse  means  she  had  brought  her  son  into  a  wavering 
condition. 

Mme.  de  Beauséant's  letter  arrived  just  as  Gaston's  love 
of  her  was  holding  out  against  the  temptations  of  a  settled 
life  conformable  to  received  ideas.  That  letter  decided  the 
day.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  break  off  with  the  Marquise 
and  to  marry. 

"One  must  live  a  man's  life,"  said  he  to  himself. 

Then  followed  some  inkling  of  the  pain  that  this  décision 
would  give  to  Mme.  de  Beauséant.  The  man's  vanity  and 
the  lover's  conscience  further  exaggerated  this  pain,  and  a 
sincère  pity  for  her  seized  upon  him.  Ail  at  once  the  im- 
mensity  of  the  misery  became  apparent  to  him,  and  he 
thought  it  necessary  and  charitable  to  deaden  the  deadly 
blow.  He  hoped  to  bring  Mme.  de  Beauséant  to  a  calm 
frame  of  mind  by  gradually  reconciling  her  to  the  idea  of 
séparation;  while  Mlle,  de  la  Rodière,  always  like  a  shadowy 
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third  between  them,  should  be  sacrificed  to  her  at  first,  only 
to  be  imposed  upon  her  later.  His  inarriage  should  take 
place  later,  in  obédience  to  Mme.  de  Beauséant's  expressed 
wish.  He  went  so  far  as  to  enlist  the  Marquise's  nobleness 
and  pride  and  ail  the  great  qualities  of  her  nature  to  help 
him  to  succeed  in  this  compassionate  design.  He  would  write 
a  letter  at  once  to  allay  her  suspicions.  A  letter!  For  a 
woman  with  the  most  exquisite  féminine  perception,  as  Avell 
as  the  intuition  of  passionate  love,  a  letter  in  itself  was  a  sen- 
tence of  death. 

So  when  Jacques  came  and  brought  Mme.  de  Beauséant 
a  sheet  of  paper  folded  in  a  triangle,  she  trembled,  poor 
woman,  like  a  snared  swallow.  A  mj'sterious  sensation  of 
ph3'sical  cold  spread  from  head  to  foot,  wrapping  lier  about 
in  an  icy  winding  sheet.  If  he  did  not  rush  to  her  feet,  if  he 
did  not  come  to  her  in  tears,  and  pale,  and  like  a  lover,  she 
knew  that  ail  was  lost.  And  y  et,  so  many  hopes  are  there 
in  the  heart  of  a  woman  who  loves,  that  she  is  only  slain  by 
stab  after  stab,  and  loves  on  till  the  last  drop  of  life-blood 
drains  away. 

"Does  madame  need  anything?"  Jacques  asked  gently,  as 
he  went  away. 

"No,"  she  said. 

"Poor  fellow  !"  she  thought,  brushing  a  tear  from  her  eycs, 
"he  guesses  my  feelings,  servant  though  he  is  !" 

She  read:  "My  beloved,  you  are  inventing  idle  tcrrors  for 
yourself  .  .  ."  The  Marquise  gazed  at  the  words,  and  a 
thick  mist  spread  before  her  eyes.  A  voice  in  her  heart  cried, 
"He  lies  !" — Then  she  glanced  down  the  page  with  the  clair- 
voyant eagerness  of  passion,  and  read  thèse  words  at  the  foot, 
"Notking  lias  been  decided  as  yet  .  .  ."  Turning  to  the 
other  side  with  convulsive  quickness,  she  saw  the  mind  of  the 
writer  distinctly  through  the  intricacies  of  the  wording;  this 
was  no  spontaneous  outburst  of  love.  Shtî  crushed  it  in  her 
fingers,  twisted  it,  tore  it  with  her  teeth,  fiung  it  in  the  fire, 
and  cried  aloud,  "Ah  !  base  that  he  is  !  I  was  his,  and  he  had 
ceased  to  love  me  !" 
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She  sank  half  dead  upon  the  oouch. 

M.  de  Nueil  went  out  as  soon  as  he  had  written  his  letter. 
When  he  came  back,  Jacques  met  him  on  the  threshold  with 
a  note.  "Madame  la  Marquise  has  left  the  château,"  said 
the  man. 

M.  de  Nueil,  in  amazement,  broke  the  seal  and  read  : — 

"Madame, — If  I  could  cease  to  love  3^ou,  to  take  the 
chances  of  becoming  an  ordinary  man  which  you  hold  out 
to  me,  you  must  admit  that  I  should  thoroughly  deserve  my 
fate.  No,  I  shall  not  do  as  you  bid  me  ;  the  oath  of  fidelity 
which  I  swear  to  you  shall  only  be  absolved  by  death.  Ah! 
take  my  life,  unless  indeed  you  do  not  fear  to  carry  a  remorse 
ail  through  your  o^vn  .     .     ." 

It  was  his  own  letter,  written  to  the  Marquise  as  she  set 
out  for  Geneva  nine  years  before.  At  the  foot  of  it  Claire  de 
Bourgogne  had  written,  "Monsieur,  you  are  free." 

M.  de  Nueil  went  to  his  mother  at  Manerville.  In  less 
than  three  weeks  he  married  Mlle.  Stéphanie  de  la  Eodière. 

If  this  commonplace  story  of  real  life  ended  hère,  it  would 
be  to  some  extent  a  sort  of  mystification.  The  first  man  you 
meet  can  tell  you  a  better.  But  the  widespread  famé  of  the 
catastrophe  (for,  unhappily,  this  is  a  true  taie),  and  ail  the 
memories  which  it  may  arouse  in  those  who  hâve  known  the 
divine  delights  of  infinité  passion,  and  lost  them  by  their  own 
deed,  or  through  the  cruelty  of  fate, — thèse  things  may  per- 
haps  shclter  the  story  from  criticism. 

Mme.  la  Marquise  de  Beauséant  never  left  Valleroy  after 
her  parting  from  M.  de  Nueil.  After  his  marriage  she  still 
continued  to  live  there,  for  some  inscrutable  woman's  reason  ; 
any  woman  is  at  liberty  to  assign  the  one  which  most  appeals 
to  her.  Claire  de  Bourgogne  lived  in  such  complète  retire- 
ment  that  none  of  the  servants,  save  Jacques  and  her  own 
woman,  ever  saw  their  mistress.     She  required  absolute  si- 
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lence  ail  about  her,  and  only  left  her  room  to  go  to  the  chapel 
on  the  Valleroy  estate,  whither  a  neighhoring  priest  came  to 
say  mass  every  morning. 

The  Comte  de  Nueil  sank  a  few  days  after  his  marriage 
into  something  like  conjugal  apathy,  which  might  be  inter- 
preted  to  mean  happiness  or  unhappiness  equally  easily. 

"My  son  is  perfectiy  happy,"  his  mother  said  everywhere. 

Mme.  Gaston  de  Nueil,  like  a  great  many  j'oimg  women, 
was  a  rather  colorless  character,  sweet  and  passive.  A  month 
after  her  marriage  she  had  expectations  of  becoming  a 
mother.  Ail  this  was  quite  in  accordance  with  ordinary 
views.  M.  de  Xueil  was  very  nice  to  her;  but  two  months 
after  his  séparation  from  the  Marquise,  he  grew  notably 
thoughtful  and  abstracted.  But  then  he  always  had  been 
serions,  his  mother  said. 

After  seven  months  of  this  tepid  happiness,  a  little  thing 
occurred,  one  of  those  seemingly  small  matters  which  imply 
such  great  development  of  thought  and  such  widespread 
trouble  of  soûl,  that  only  the  bare  f act  can  be  recorded  ;  the 
interprétation  of  it  must  be  left  to  the  fancy  of  each  indi- 
vidual  mind.  One  da}^  when  M.  de  Nueil  had  been  shooting 
over  the  lands  of  Manerville  and  Valleroy,  he  crossed  Mme. 
de  Beauséant's  park  on  his  way  home,  summoned  Jacques,  and 
when  the  man  came,  asked  him,  "Whether  the  Marquise  was 
as  fond  of  game  as  ever?" 

Jacques  answering  in  the  affirmative,  Gaston  offered  him 
a  good  round  sum  (accompanied  by  plenty  of  specious  rca- 
soning)  for  a  very  little  service.  Would  he  set  aside  for  the 
Marquise  the  game  that  the  Count  would  bring?  It  seemed 
to  Jacques  to  be  a  matter  of  no  great  importance  whether 
the  partridge  on  which  his  mistress  dined  had  been  shot  by 
her  keeper  or  by  M.  de  Nueil,  especially  since  the  latter  par- 
ticularly  wished  that  the  Marquise  should  know  nothing 
about  it. 

"It  was  killed  on  her  land,"  said  the  Count,  and  for  some 
days  Jacques  lent  himself  to  the  harmless  deceit.  Day  after 
day  M*,  de  Nueil  went  shooting,  and  came  back  at  dinner- 
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time  with  an  empty  bag.  A  whole  week  went  by  in  this  way. 
Gaston  grcAv  bold  enongh  to  write  a  long  lettcr  to  the  Mar- 
quise, and  had  it  conveyed  to  her.  It  was  returned  to  him 
unopened.  The  Marquise's  servant  brought  it  back  about 
nightfall.  The  Count,  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  listening, 
while  his  wife  at  the  piano  raangled  a  Caprice  of  Hérold's, 
suddenly  sprang  up  and  rushed  ont  to  the  Marquise,  as  if  he 
were  flying  to  an  assignation.  He  dashed  through  a  well- 
known  gap  into  the  park,  and  went  slowly  along  the  avenues, 
stopping  now  and  again  for  a  little  to  still  the  loud  beating 
of  his  heart.  Smothered  sounds  as  he  came  nearer  the 
château  told  him  that  the  servants  must  be  at  supper,  and 
he  went  straight  to  Mme.  de  Beauséant's  room. 

Mme.  de  Bcauséant  never  left  her  bcdroom.  M.  de  Nueil 
could  gain  the  doorway  without  making  the  slightest  sound. 
There,  by  the  light  of  two  wax  candies,  he  saw  the  thin,  white 
Marquise  in  a  great  armchair;  her  head  was  bowed,  her  hands 
hung  listlessly,  her  eyes  gazing  fixedly  at  some  object  which 
she  did  not  seem  to  see.  Her  whole  attitude  spoke  of  hope- 
less  pain.  There  was  a  vague  something  like  hope  in  her  bear- 
ing,  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  whither  Claire  de  Bourgogne 
was  looking — forwards  to  the  tomb  or  backwards  into  the 
past.  Perhaps  M.  de  Nueil's  tears  glittered  in  the  deep 
shadows;  perhaps  his  breathing  sounded  faintly;  perhaps 
unconsciously  he  trembled,  or  again  it  may  bave  been  impos- 
sible that  he  should  stand  there,  his  présence  unfelt  by  that 
quick  sensé  which  grows  to  be  an  instinct,  the  glory,  the  de- 
light,  the  proof  of  perfect  love.  However  it  was,  Mme.  de 
Beauséant  slowly  turned  her  face  towards  the  doorway,  and 
beheld  her  lover  of  bygone  days.  Then  Gaston  de  Nueil  came 
forward  a  few  paces. 

"If  you  come  any  further,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  Marquise, 
growing  paler,  "I  shall  fling  myself  out  of  the  window  !" 

She  sprang  to  the  window,  flung  it  open,  and  stood  with 
one  foot  on  the  ledge,  her  hand  upon  the  iron  balustrade,  her 
face  turned  towards  Gaston. 

"Go  out  !  go  out  !"  she  cried,  "or  I  will  throw  myself  over." 
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At  that  dreadful  cry  the  servants  began  to  stir,  and  M.  de 
Nueil  fled  like  a  criminal. 

When  he  reached  his  home  again  he  wrote  a  few  lines  and 
gave  them  to  his  own  man,  telling  him  to  give  the  letter  him- 
self  into  Mme.  de  Beauséant's  hands,  and  to  say  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  his  master.  The  messenger 
went.  M.  de  Niieil  went  back  to  the  drawing-room  where 
his  wife  was  still  murdering  the  Caprice,  and  sat  down  to  wait 
till  the  answer  came.  An  hour  later,  when  the  Caprice  had 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  hiisband  and  wife  sat  in  silence  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  hearth,  the  man  came  back  from  Valle- 
roy  and  gave  his  master  his  own  letter,  unopened. 

M.  do  Nueil  went  into  a  small  room  beyond  the  drawing- 
room,  where  he  had  left  his  rifle,  and  shot  himself. 

The  pwift  and  fatal  ending  of  the  drama,  contrary  as  it  is 
to  ail  the  habits  of  young  France,  is  only  what  might  bave 
been  expected.  Thnse  who  hâve  closely  observed,  or  known 
for  themselves  by  delicioiis  expérience,  ail  that  is  meant  by  the 
perfect  union  of  two  beings,  will  understand  Gaston  de 
Nueil's  suicide  perfectly  well.  A  woman  does  not  bend  and 
form  herself  in  a  day  to  the  caprices  of  passion.  The 
pleasure  of  loving,  like  some  rare  flower,  needs  the  most 
careful  ingenuity  of  culture.  Time  alone,  and  two  soûls 
attuned  each  to  each,  can  discover  ail  its  resources,  and  call 
into  being  ail  the  tender  and  délicate  delights  for  which  we 
are  steeped  in  a  thousand  superstitions,  imagining  them  to 
be  inhérent  in  the  heart  that  lavishes  them  upon.us.  It  is 
this  wonderful  response  of  one  nature  to  another,  this 
religions  belief,  this  certainty  of  finding  peculiar  or  excessive 
happiness  in  the  présence  of  one  we  love,  that  accounts  in 
part  for  perdurable  attachments  and  long-lived  passion.  If  a 
woman  possesses  the  genius  of  her  sex,  love  never  comes  to 
be  a  maiter  of  use  and  wont.  She  brings  ail  her  heart  and 
brain  to  love,  clothes  her  tenderness  in  forms  so  varied,  there 
is  such  art  in  her  most  natural  moments,  or  so  much  nature 
in  her  art,  that  in  absence  her  memory  is  almost  as  potent  as 
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hor  présence.  Ail  other  women  are  as  shadows  corn- 
pared  with  lier.  Not  until  we  hâve  lost  or  known  the  dread 
of  losing  a  love  so  vast  and  glorious,  do  we  prize  it  at  its  just 
worth.  And  if  a  man  who  has  once  possessed  this  love  shuts 
himself  out  from  it  by  his  own  act  and  deed,  and  sinks  to 
some  loveless  marriage;  if  by  some  incident,  hidden  in  the 
obscurity  of  married  life,  the  woman  with  whom  he  hoped  to 
know  the  same  felicity  makes  it  clear  that  it  will  never  be 
revived  for  him  ;  if,  with  the  sweetness  of  divine  love  still  on 
his  lips,  he  has  dealt  a  deadly  wound  to  her,  his  wife  in 
truth,  whom  he  forsook  for  a  social  chimera, — then  he  must 
either  die  or  take  refuge  in  a  materialistic,  selfish,  and  heart- 
less  philosophy,  from  which  impassioned  soûls  shrink  in 
horror. 

As  for  Mme.  de  Beauséant,  she  doubtless  did  not  imagine 
that  her  friend's  despair  could  drive  him  to  suicide,  when  he 
had  drunk  deep  of  love  for  nine  years.  Possibly  she  may 
hâve  thought  that  she  alone  was  to  sufîer.  At  any  rate,  she 
did  quite  rightly  to  refuse  the  most  humiliating  of  ail  posi- 
tions; a  wife  may  stoop  for  weighty  social  reasons  to  a  kind 
of  compromise  which  a  mistress  is  bound  to  hold  in  abhor- 
rence,  for  in  the  purity  of  her  passion  lies  ail  its  justification. 

ANGOtiLÊME,  September  1832. 


LA  GRENADIÈRE 

To  D.  W. 

La  Grenadière  is  a  little  house  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire  as  you  go  down  stream,  about  a  mile  below  the  bridge 
of  Tours,  At  this  point  the  river,  broad  as  a  lake,  and  cov- 
ered  with  scattered  green  islands,  flows  between  two  Unes  of 
clifî,  where  country  houses  built  uniformly  of  white  stone 
stand  among  their  gardens  and  vineyards.  The  finest  fruit 
in  the  world  ripens  there  with  a  southern  exposure.  The 
patient  toil  of  niany  générations  has  eut  terraces  in  the  eliff, 
so  that  the  face  of  the  rock  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
the  produce  of  hot  climates  may  be  grown  out  of  doors  in  an 
artificially  high  température. 

A  church  spire,  rising  out  of  one  of  the  shallower  dips  in 
the  line  of  eliff,  marks  the  little  village  of  Saint-Cyr,  to  which 
the  scattered  houses  ail  belong.  And  yet  a  little  further  the 
Choisille  flows  into  the  Loire,  through  a  fertile  valley  eut  in 
the  long  low  downs. 

La  Grenadière  itself,  half-way  up  the  hillside,  and  about 
a  hundred  paces  from  the  church,  is  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  houses  dating  back  some  two  or  three  hundred 
years,  which  you  find  in  every  picturesque  spot  in  Touraine. 
A  fissure  in  the  rock  affords  convenient  space  for  a  flight  of 
steps  descending  gradually  to  the  "dike" — the  local  name 
for  the  embankment  made  at  the  foot  of  the  clifîs  to  keep 
the  Loire  in  its  bed,  and  serve  as  a  causeway  for  the  highroad 
frora  Paris  to  Nantes.  At  the  top  of  the  steps  a  gâte  opens 
upon  a  narrow  stony  footpath  between  two  terraces,  for  hère 
the  soil  is  banked  up,  and  walls  are  built  to  prevent  landslips. 
Thèse  earthworks,  as  it  were,  are  crowned  with  trellises  and 
(243) 
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espaliers,  so  that  the  steep  path  that  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
upper  wall  is  almost  hidden  by  the  trees  that  grow  on  the  top 
of  the  lower,  upon  whieh  it  lies.  The  view  of  the  river 
widens  eut  before  you  at  every  step  as  you  climb  to  the  house. 

At  the  end  you  come  to  a  second  gateway,  a  Gothic  arch- 
way  covered  with  simple  ornament,  now  crumbling  into  ruin 
and  overgrown  with  wildflowers — moss  and  ivy,  wallfiowers 
and  pellitory.  Every  stone  wall  on  the  hillside  is  decked  with 
this  ineradieable  plant-life,  which  springs  up  along  the 
cracks  between  the  courses  of  masonry,  tracing  out  the  Unes 
afresh  with  new  wreaths  for  every  time  of  year. 

The  worm-eaten  gâte  gives  into  a  little  garden,  a  strip  of 
turf,  a  few  trees,  and  a  wilderness  of  flowers  and  rose  bushes 
— a  garden  won  from  the  rock  on  the  highest  terrace  of  ail, 
with  the  di;rk,  old  balustrade  along  its  edge.  Opposite  the 
gateway,  a  wooden  summer-house  stands  against  the  neigh- 
boring  wall,  the  posts  are  covered  with  jessamine  and  honey- 
suckle,  vines  and  clematis. 

Tiie  house  itself  stands  in  the  middle  of  this  highest  gar- 
den, above  a  vine-covered  flight  of  steps,  with  an  arched 
doorway  beneath  that  leads  to  vast  cellars  hollowed  out  in 
the  rock.  Ail  about  the  dwelling  trellised  vines  and  pome- 
granate-trees  (the  grenadiers,  which  give  the  name  to  the 
little  close)  are  growing  out  in  the  open  air.  The  front  of 
the  house  consists  of  two  large  Windows  on  either  side  of  a 
very  rustic-looking  house  door,  and  three  dormer  Windows  in 
the  roof — a  slate  roof  with  two  gables,  prodigiously  high- 
pitched  in  proportion  to  the  low  ground-floor.  The  house 
walls  are  washed  with  yellow  color;  and  door,  and  first-floor 
shutters,  and  the  Venetian  shutters  of  the  attic  Windows,  ail 
are  painted  green. 

Entering  the  house,  you  find  yourself  in  a  little  lobby  with 
a  crooked  staircase  straight  in  front  of  you.  It  is  a  crazy 
wooden  structure,  the  spiral  balusters  are  brown  with  âge,  and 
the  steps  themselves  take  a  new  angle  at  every  turn.  The 
great  old-fashioned  paneled  dining-room,  floored  with  square 
white  tiles  from  Château-Regnault,  is  on  your  right;  to  the 
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left  is  the  sitting-room,  equally  large,  but  hère  the  walls  are 
not  paneled;  they  hâve  been  covered  instead  with  a  saffron- 
colored  paper,  bordered  with  green.  The  walnut-wood  rafters 
are  left  visible,  and  the  intervening  spaces  filled  with  a  kind 
of  white  plaster. 

The  first  story  consists  of  two  large  whitewashed  bed- 
rooms  with  stone  chimney-pieces,  less  elaborately  carved  than 
those  in  the  rooms  beneath.  Every  door  and  window  is  on 
the  south  side  of  the  house,  save  a  single  door  to  the  north, 
eontrived  behind  the  stairease  to  give  access  to  the  vineyard. 
Against  the  western  wall  stands  a  supplementary  timber- 
framed  structure,  ail  the  woodwork  exposed  to  the  weather 
being  fledged  with  slates,  so  that  the  walls  are  checkered 
with  bluish  lines.  This  shed  (for  it  is  little  more)  is  the 
kitchen  of  the  establishment.  You  can  pass  from  it  into  the 
house  without  going  outside;  but,  nevertheless,  it  boasts  an 
entrance  door  of  its  own,  and  a  short  flight  of  steps  that 
brings  you  to  a  deep  well,  and  a  very  rustical-looking  pump, 
half  hidden  by  water-plants  and  savin  bushes  and  tall 
grasses.  The  kitchen  is  a  modem  addition,  proving  beyond 
doubt  that  La  Grenadière  was  originally  nothing  but  a  simple 
vendangeoir — a  vintage-house  belonging  to  townsfolk  in 
Tours,  from  which  Saint-Cyr  is  separated  by  the  vast  river- 
bed  of  the  Loire.  The  owners  only  came  over  for  the  day  for 
a  picnic,  or  at  the  vintage-time,  sending  provisions  across  in 
the  morning,  and  scareely  ever  spent  the  night  there  except 
during  the  grape  harvest;  but  the  English  settled  down  on 
Touraine  like  a  cloud  of  locusts,  and  La  Grenadière  must,  of 
course,  be  completed  if  it  was  to  find  tenants.  Luckily,  how- 
ever,  this  récent  appendage  is  hidden  from  sight  by  the  first 
two  trees  of  a  lime-tree  avenue  planted  in  a  gully  below  the 
vineyards. 

There  are  only  two  acres  of  vineyard  at  most,  the  ground 
rising  at  the  back  of  the  house  so  steeply  that  it  is  no  very 
casy  matter  to  scramble  up  among  the  vines.  The  slope, 
covered  with  green  trailing  shoots,  ends  within  about  five 
feet  of  the  house  wall  in  a  ditch-like  passage  always  damp  and 
i6 
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cold  and  full  of  strong  growing  green  things,  fed  by  the 
drainage  of  the  highly  cultivated  ground  above,  for  rainy 
weather  washes  down  the  manure  into  the  garden  on  the 
tenace. 

A  vinedresser's  cottage  also  leans  against  the  western 
gable,  and  is  in  some  sort  a  continuation  of  the  kitchen. 
Stone  walls  or  espaliers  surround  the  property,  and  ail  sorts 
of  fruit-trees  are  planted  among  the  vines,  in  short,  not  an 
inch  of  this  precious  soil  is  wasted.  If  by  chance  man  over- 
looks  some  dry  cranny  in  the  rocks.  Nature  puts  in  a  fig- 
tree,  or  sows  wildflowers  or  strawberries  in  sheltered  nooks 
among  the  stones. 

Nowhere  else  in  ail  the  world  will  you  find  a  human 
dwelling  so  humble  and  yet  so  imposing,  so  rich  in  fruit,  and 
fragrant  scents,  and  wide  views  of  country.  Hère  is  a  minia- 
ture Touraine  in  the  heart  of  Touraine — ail  its  flowers  and 
fruits  and  ail  the  characteristic  beauty  of  the  land  are  fully 
represented.  Hère  are  grapes  of  every  district,  figs  and 
peaches  and  pears  of  every  kind;  melons  are  grown  out  of 
doors  as  easily  as  licorice  plants,  Spanish  broom,  Italian 
oleanders,  and  jessamines  from  the  Azores.  The  Loire  lies  at 
your  feet.  You  look  down  from  the  terrace  upon  the  ever- 
changing  river  nearly  two  hundred  feet  below;  and  in  the 
evening  the  breeze  brings  a  fresh  scent  of  the  sea,  with  the 
fragrance  of  far-ofï  flowers  gathered  upon  its  way.  Some 
cloud  wandering  in  space,  changing  its  color  and  form  at 
every  moment  as  it  crosses  the  pure  blue  of  the  sky,  can 
alter  every  détail  in  the  widespread  wonderful  landscape  in 
a  thousand  ways,  from  every  point  of  view.  The  eye  em- 
braces  first  of  ail  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire,  stretehing 
away  as  far  as  Amboise,  then  Tours  with  its  suburbs  and 
buildings,  and  the  Plessis  rising  out  of  the  fertile  plain; 
further  away,  between  Vouvray  and  Saint-Symphorien,  you 
see  a  sort  of  crescent  of  gray  cliff  full  of  sunny  vineyards  ; 
the  only  limits  to  your  view  are  the  low,  rich  hills  along  the 
Cher,  a  bluish  line  of  horizon  broken  by  many  a  château 
and  the  wooded  masses  of  many  a  park.    Out  to  the  west  you 
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lose  yourself  in  the  immense  river,  where  vessels  come  and 
go,  spreading  their  white  sails  to  the  winds  which  seldom  fail 
them  in  the  wide  Loire  basin.  A  prince  might  biiild  a  sum- 
mer  palace  at  La  Grenadière,  but  certainly  it  will  ahvays  be 
the  home  of  a  poet's  désire,  and  the  sweetest  of  retreats  for 
two  young  lovers — for  this  vintage  house,  which  belongs  to  a 
substantial  burgess  of  Tours,  has  charms  for  every  imagina- 
tion, for  the  humblest  and  dullest  as  well  as  for  the  most 
impassioned  and  lofty.  No  one  ean  dwell  there  without 
feeling  that  happiness  is  in  the  air,  without  a  glimpse  of  ail 
that  is  meant  by  a  peaceful  life  without  care  or  ambition. 
There  is  that  in  the  air  and  the  sound  of  the  river  that  sets 
you  dreaming;  the  sands  hâve  a  language,  and  are  joyous 
or  dreary,  golden  or  wan;  and  the  owner  of  the  vineyard 
may  sit  motionless  amid  perennial  flowers  and  tempting 
fruit,  and  feel  ail  the  stir  of  the  world  about  him. 

If  an  Englishman  takes  the  house  for  the  summer,  he  is 
asked  a  thousand  francs  for  six  months,  the  produce  of  the 
vineyard  not  included.  If  the  tenant  wishes  for  the  orehard 
fruit,  the  rent  is  doubled  ;  for  the  vintage,  it  is  doubled  again. 
What  can  La  Grenadière  be  worth,  you  wonder;  La  Grena- 
dière,  with  its  stone  staircase,  its  beaten  path  and  triple  ter- 
race,  its  two  acres  of  vineyard,  its  fiowering  roses  about  the 
balustrades,  its  worn  steps,  well-head,  rampant  clematis,  and 
cosmopolitan  trees?  It  is  idle  to  make  a  bid  !  La  Grena- 
dière will  never  be  in  the  market;  it  was  bought  once  and 
sold,  but  that  was  in  1690;  and  the  owner  parted  with  it 
for  forty  thousand  francs,  reluctant  as  any  Arab  of  the  désert 
to  relinquish  a  favorite  horse.  Since  then  it  has  remained 
in  the  same  family,  its  pride,  its  patrimonial  jewel,  its  Ee- 
gent  diamond.  "While  you  behold,  you  hâve  and  hold,"  says 
the  bard.  And  from  La  Grenadière  you  behold  three  valleys 
of  Touraine  and  the  cathedral  towers  aloft  in  air  like  a 
bit  of  filigree  work.  How  can  one  pay  for  such  treasures? 
Could  one  ever  pay  for  the  health  recovered  there  under  the 
linden-trees  ? 

In  the  spring  of  one  of  the  brightest  years  of  the  Restera- 
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tion,  a  lady  with  her  housekeeper  and  her  two  children  (the 
oldest  a  boy  thirteen  years  old,  the  youngest  apparently  about 
eight)  came  to  Tours  to  look  for  a  house.  She  saw  La  Grena- 
dière  and  took  it.  Perhaps  the  distance  from  the  town  was 
an  inducement  to  live  there. 

She  made  a  bedroom  of  the  drawing-room,  gave  the  chil- 
dren the  two  rooms  above,  and  the  housekeeper  slept  in  a 
closet  behind  the  kitchen.  The  dining-room  was  sitting- 
room  and  drawing-room  ail  in  one  for  the  little  family.  The 
house  was  furnished  very  simply  but  tastefully;  there  was 
nothing  superfluous  in  it,  and  no  trace  of  luxury.  The  wal- 
nut-wood  furniture  chosen  by  the  stranger  lady  was  perfectly 
plain,  and  the  whole  charm  of  the  house  consisted  in  its  neat- 
ness  and  harmony  with  its  surroundings. 

It  was  rather  difficult,  therefore,  to  say  whether  the 
strange  lady  (Mme.  Willemsens,  as  she  styled  herself)  be- 
longcd  to  the  upper  middle  or  higher  classes,  or  to  an  equivo- 
cal,  unclassified  féminine  species.  Her  plain  dress  gave  rise 
to  the  most  contradictory  suppositions,  but  her  manners 
might  be  held  to  confirm  those  favorable  to  her  She  had  not 
lived  at  Saint- Cyr,  moreover,  for  very  long  before  her  reserve 
excited  the  curiosity  of  idle  people,  who  always,  and  espe- 
cially  in  the  country,  watch  anybody  or  anything  that 
promises  to  bring  some  interest  into  their  narrow  lives. 

Mme.  Willemsens  was  rather  tall;  she  was  thin  and  slen- 
der,  but  delicately  shaped.  She  had  pretty  feet,  more  re- 
markable  for  the  grâce  of  the  instep  and  ankle  than  for  the 
more  ordinary  merit  of  slenderness;  her  gloved  hands,  too, 
were  shapely.  There  were  flitting  patches  of  deep  red  in  a 
pale  face,  which  must  hâve  been  fresh  and  softly  colored  once. 
Prématuré  wrinkles  had  withered  the  delicately  modeled 
forehead  beueath  the  coronet  of  soft,  well-set  chestnut  hair, 
invariably  wound  about  her  head  in  two  plaits,  a  girlish 
coiffure  which  suited  the  melancholy  face.  There  was  a  de- 
ceptive  look  of  calm  in  the  dark  eyes,  with  the  hollow,  shado'wy 
circles  about  them;  sometimes,  when  she  was  off  her  guard, 
their  expression  told  of  secret  anguish.    The  oval  of  her  face 
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was  somewhat  long;  but  happiness  and  health  had  perhaps 
filled  and  perfected  the  ontlines.  A  forced  smile,  full  of 
quiet  sadness,  hovered  continually  on  her  pale  lips  ;  but  when 
the  children,  who  were  always  with  her,  looked  up  at  their 
mother,  or  asked  one  of  the  incessant  idle  questions  which 
convey  so  mueh  to  a  mother's  ears,  then  the  smile  brightened, 
and  expressed  the  joys  of  a  mother's  love.  Her  gait  was 
slow  and  dignified.  Her  dress  never  varied;  evidently  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  think  no  more  of  her  toilette,  and 
to  forget  a  world  by  which  she  meant  no  doubt  to  be  for- 
gotten.  She  wore  a  long,  black  gown,  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  watered-silk  ribbon,  and  by  way  of  scarf  a  lawn  hand- 
kerchief  with  a  broad  hem,  the  two  ends  passed  carelessly 
through  her  waistband.  The  instinct  of  dress  showed  itself 
in  that  she  was  daintily  shod,  and  gray  silk  stockings  carried 
out  the  suggestion  of  mourning  in  this  unvarying  costume. 
Lastly,  she  always  wore  a  bonnet  after  the  English  fashion, 
always  of  the  same  shape  and  the  same  gray  material,  and 
a  black  veil.  Her  health  apparently  was  extremely  weak; 
she  looked  very  ill.  On  fine  evenings  she  would  take  her 
only  walk,  down  to  the  bridge  of  Tours,  bringing  the  two 
children  with  her  to  breathe  the  fresh,  cool  air  along  the 
Loire,  and  to  watch  the  sunset  efïects  on  a  landscape  as  wide 
as  the  Bay  of  Naples  or  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

During  the  whole  time  of  her  stay  at  La  Grenadière  she 
went  but  twice  into  Tours;  once  to  call  on  the  headmaster 
of  the  school,  to  ask  him  to  give  her  the  names  of  the  best 
masters  of  Latin,  drawing,  and  mathematics;  and  a  second 
time  to  make  arrangements  for  the  children's  lessons.  But 
her  appearance  on  the  bridge  of  an  evening,  once  or  twice 
a  week,  was  quite  enough  to  excite  the  interest  of  almost  ail 
the  inhabitants  of  Tours,  who  make  a  regular  promenade  of 
the  bridge.  Still,  in  spite  of  a  kind  of  spy  System,  by  which  no 
harm  is  meant,  a  provincial  habit  bred  of  want  of  occupation 
and  the  restless  inquisitiveness  of  the  principal  society,  noth- 
ing  was  known  for  certain  of  the  newcomer's  rank,  fortune, 
or  real  condition.     Only,  the  owner  of  La  Grenadière  told 
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one  or  two  of  his  friends  that  the  name  under  which  the 
Etranger  had  signed  the  lease  (lier  real  name,  therefore,  in 
ail  probability)  was  Augusta  Willemsens,  Countess  of  Bran- 
don. This,  of  course,  must  bc  her  husband's  name.  E vents, 
which  will  be  narrated  in  their  place,  confirmed  this  revela- 
tioii;  but  it  went  no  further  than  the  little  world  of  men  of 
business  known  to  the  landlord. 

So  Madame  Willemsens  was  a  continuai  mystery  to  peoplc 
of  condition.  Hers  was  no  ordinary  nature;  her  manner.s 
were  simple  and  delightfully  natural,  the  tones  of  her  voico 
were  divinely  sweet, — this  was  ail  that  she  sufïered  others 
to  discover.  In  her  complète  seclusion,  her  sadness,  her 
beauty  so  passionately  obscured,  nay,  almost  blighted,  there 
was  so  much  to  charm,  that  several  young  gentlemen  fell  in 
love;  but  the  more  sincère  the  lover,  the  more  timid  he  be- 
came;  and  besides,  the  lady  inspired  awe,  and  it  was  a  diffî- 
cult  matter  to  find  enough  courage  to  speak  to  her.  Finally, 
if  a  fcw  of  the  bolder  sort  wrote  to  her,  their  letters  must 
hâve  been  burned  unread.  It  was  Mme.  Willemsens'  prac- 
tice  to  throw  ail  the  letters  which  she  received  into  the  fire, 
as  if  she  meant  that  the  time  spent  in  Touraine  should  be 
untroubled  by  any  outside  cares  even  of  the  slightest.  She 
might  bave  come  to  the  enchanting  retreat  to  give  herself 
up  wholly  to  the  joy  of  living. 

The  three  masters  whose  présence  was  allowed  at  La  Grena- 
dière  spoke  with  something  like  admiring  révérence  of  the 
touching  picture  that  they  saw  there  of  the  close,  unclouded 
intimacy  of  the  life  led  by  this  woman  and  the  children. 

The  two  little  boys  also  aroused  no  small  interest.  Mothers 
could  not  see  them  without  a  feeling  of  envy.  Both  children 
were  like  Mme.  Willemsens,  who  was,  in  fact,  their  mother. 
They  had  the  transparent  complexion  and  bright  color,  the 
clear,  liquid  eyes,  the  long  lashes,  the  fresh  outlines,  the  daz- 
zling  characteristics  of  childish  beauty. 

The  elder,  Louis-Gaston,  had  dark  hair  and  fearless  eyes. 
Everything  about  him  spoke  as  plainly  of  robust,  physical 
health  as  his  broad,  high  brow,  with  its  gracions  curves,  spoke 
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of  energy  of  character.  He  was  quick  and  alert  in  his  move- 
ments,  and  strong  of  limb,  without  a  trace  of  awkwardness. 
Nothing  took  him  at  unawares,  and  he  seemed  to  think  about 
everything  that  he  saw. 

Marie-Gaston,  the  other  child,  had  hair  that  was  almost 
golden,  though  a  lock  hère  and  there  had  deepened  to  the 
mother's  chestnut  tint.  Marie-Gaston  was  slender;  he  had 
the  délicate  features  and  the  subtle  grâce  so  charming  in 
Mme.  Willemsens.  He  did  not  look  strong.  There  was  a 
gentle  look  in  his  gray  eyes;  his  face  was  pale,  there 
was  something  féminine  about  the  child.  He  still  wore  his 
hair  in  long,  wavy  curls,  and  his  mother  would  not  hâve  him 
give  up  embroidered  collars,  and  little  jackets  fastened  with 
frogs  and  spindle-shaped  buttons;  evidently  she  took  a  thor- 
oughly  féminine  pleasure  in  the  costume,  a  source  of  as  much 
interest  to  the  mother  as  to  the  child.  The  elder  boy's  plain 
white  collar,  turned  down  over  a  closely  titting  jacket,  made 
a  contrast  with  his  brother's  clothing,  but  the  color  and  ma- 
terial  were  the  same;  the  two  brothers  were  otherwise 
dressed  alike,  and  looked  alike. 

No  one  could  see  them  without  feeling  touched  by  the 
way  in  which  Louis  took  care  of  Marie.  There  was  an 
almost  fatherly  look  in  the  older  boy's  eyes;  and  Marie, 
child  though  he  was,  seemed  to  be  full  of  gratitude  to 
Louis.  They  were  like  two  buds,  scarcely  separated  from  the 
stem  that  bore  them,  swayed  by  the  same  breeze,  lying  in  the 
same  ray  of  sunlight  ;  but  the  one  was  a  brightly  colored 
flower,  the  other  somewhat  bleached  and  pale.  At  a  glance, 
a  Word,  an  infleetion  in  their  mother's  voice,  they  grew  heed- 
ful,  turned  to  look  at  her  and  listened,  and  did  at  once  what 
they  were  bidden,  or  asked,  or  recommended  to  do.  Mme. 
Willemsens  had  so  accustomed  them  to  understand  her  wishes 
and  desires,  that  the  three  seemed  to  hâve  their  thoughts  in 
common.  When  they  went  for  a  walk,  and  the  children,  ab- 
sorbed  in  their  play,  ran  away  to  gather  a  flower  or  to  look  at 
some  insect,  she  watched  them  with  such  deep  tenderness  in 
her  eyes,  that  the  most  indiffèrent  passer-by  would  feel  moved. 
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and  stop  and  smile  at  the  children,  and  give  the  mother  a 
glance  of  friendly  greeting.  Who  would  not  hâve  admired  the 
dainty  neatness  of  their  dress,  their  sweet,  childish  voices,  the 
grâce  of  their  movements,  the  promise  in  their  faces,  the  in- 
nate  something  that  told  of  careful  training  f rom  the  cradle  ? 
They  seemed  as  if  they  had  never  shed  tears  nor  wailed  like 
other  children.  Their  mother  knew,  as  it  vrere,  by  elec- 
trically  swift  intuition,  the  desires  and  the  pains  which  she 
anticipated  and  relieved.  She  seemed  to  dread  a  complaint 
from  one  of  them  more  than  the  loss  of  her  soûl.  Eventhing 
in  her  children  did  honor  to  their  mother's  training.  Their 
threefold  life,  seemingly  one  life,  called  up  vague,  fond 
thoughts;  it  was  like  a  vision  of  the  dreamed-of  bliss  of  a 
better  world.  And  the  three,  so  attuned  to  each  other,  lived 
in  truth  such  a  life  as  one  might  picture  for  them  at  first 
sight — the  ordered,  simple,  and  regular  life  best  suited  for 
a  child's  éducation. 

Both  children  rose  an  hour  after  daybreak  and  repeated 
a  short  prayer,  a  habit  learned  in  their  babyhood.  For 
seven  years  the  sincère  pétition  had  been  put  up  everj-  morn- 
ing  on  their  mother's  bed,  and  begun  and  ended  by  a  kiss. 
Then  the  two  brothers  went  through  their  morning  toilet 
as  scrupulously  as  any  pretty  woman;  doubtless  they  had 
been  trained  in  habits  of  minute  attention  to  the  person,  so 
necessary  to  health  of  body  and  mind,  habits  in  some  sort 
condueive  to  a  sensé  of  wellbeing.  Conscientiously  they  went 
through  their  duties,  so  afraid  were  they  lest  their  mother 
should  say  when  she  kissed  them  at  breakfast-time,  ''^ly 
darling  children,  where  can  you  hâve  been  to  hâve  such 
black  finger-nails  already?"  Then  the  two  went  out  into 
the  garden  and  shook  off  the  dreams  of  the  night  in  the 
morning  air  and  dew,  until  sweeping  and  dusting  opérations 
were  completed,  and  they  could  learn  their  lessons  in  the 
sitting-room  until  their  mother  Joined  them.  But  although 
it  was  understood  that  they  must  not  go  to  their  mother's 
room  before  a  certain  hour,  they  peeped  in  at  the  door  con- 
tinually;  and  thèse  morning  inroads,  made  in  défiance  of 
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the  original  compact,  ■n'ere  delicious  moments  for  ail  three. 
Marie  sprang  upon  the  bed  to  put  his  arms  about  bis  idolized 
motber,  and  Louis,  kneeling  by  the  pillow,  took  her  hand  in 
his.  Then  came  inquiries,  anxious  as  a  lover's,  followed  by 
angelic  laughter,  passionate  childish  kisses,  éloquent  silences, 
lisping  words,  and  tlie  little  ones'  stories  interrupted  and 
resumed  by  a  kiss,  stories  seldom  finished,  though  the 
listener's  interest  never  failed. 

"Hâve  you  been  industrious  ?"  their  mother  -«-ould  ask, 
but  in  tones  so  sweet  and  so  kindly  that  she  seemed  ready 
to  pity  laziness  as  a  misfortune,  and  to  glance  through  tears 
at  the  child  who  was  satisfied  with  himself. 

She  knew  that  the  thought  of  pleasing  her  put  energy 
into  the  chiidren's  work;  and  they  knew  that  their  mother 
lived  for  them,  and  that  ail  her  thoughts  and  her  time  were 
given  to  them.  A  wonderful  instinct,  neither  seliishness  nor 
reason,  perhaps  the  first  innocent  beginnings  of  sentiment, 
teaches  children  to  know  whether  or  no  they  are  the  first 
and  sole  thought,  to  find  out  those  who  love  to  think  of  them 
and  for  them.  If  you  really  love  children,  the  dear  little 
ones,  with  open  hearts  and  unerring  sensé  of  justice,  are  mar- 
velously  ready  to  respond  to  love.  Their  love  knows  passion 
and  jealousy  and  the  most  gracions  delicacy  of  feeling;  they 
find  the  tenderest  words  of  expression;  they  trust  you — put 
an  entire  belief  in  you.  Perhaps  there  are  no  undutiful 
children  without  undutiful  mothers,  for  a  child's  affection 
is  always  in  proportion  to  the  affection  that  it  receives — in 
early  care,  in  the  first  words  that  it  hears,  in  the  response 
of  the  eyes  to  which  a  child  first  looks  for  love  and  life.  Ail 
thèse  things  draw  them  doser  to  the  mother  or  drive  them 
apart.  God  lays  the  child  under  the  mother's  heart,  that 
she  may  learn  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  her  heart  must 
be  its  home.  And  yet — there  are  mothers  cruelly  slighted, 
mothers  whose  sublime,  pathetic  tenderness  meets  only  a 
harsh  return,  a  hideous  ingratitude  which  shows  how  diffi- 
cult  it  is  to  lay  do^v^l  hard-and-fast  rules  in  matters  of  feel- 
ing. 
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Hère,  not  one  of  ail  the  thousand  heart  ties  that  bind  child 
and  niothcr  had  been  brokcn.  The  three  were  alone  in  the 
world;  they  lived  one  life,  a  life  of  close  sympathy.  If  Mme. 
Willem  sens  was  silent  in  the  morning,  Louis  and  Marie 
would  not  speak,  respecting  everything  in  her,  even  those 
thoughts  which  they  did  not  share.  But  the  older  boy,  with 
a  precocious  power  of  thought,  would  not  rest  satisfied  with 
his  mother's  assertion  that  she  was  perfectiy  well.  He 
scanned  her  face  with  uneasy  forcbodings;  the  exact  danger 
he  did  not  know,  but  dimly  he  felt  it  threatening  in  those 
purple  rings  about  her  eyes,  in  the  deepening  hollows  under 
them,  and  the  feverish  red  that  deepened  in  her  face.  If 
Marie's  play  began  to  tire  her,  his  sensitive  tact  was  quick 
to  discovcr  this,  and  he  would  call  to  his  brother  : 

"Come,  Marie!  let  us  run  in  to  breakfast,  I  am  hungry!" 

But  when  they  reached  the  door,  he  would  look  back  to 
catch  the  expression  on  his  mother's  face.  She  still  could 
find  a  smile  for  him,  nay,  often  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes 
when  some  littlc  thing  revealed  her  child's  exquisite  feel- 
ing,  a  too  early  compréhension  of  sorrow. 

Mme.  Willemsens  dressed  during  the  children's  early 
breakfast  and  game  of  play,  she  was  coquettish  for  her  dar- 
lings;  she  wished  to  be  pleasing  in  their  eyes;  for  them  she 
would  fa  in  be  in  ail  things  lovely,  a  gracions  vision,  with 
the  charm  of  some  sweet  perfume  of  which  one  can  never 
hâve  enough. 

She  was  always  dressed  in  time  to  hear  their  lessons, 
which  lasted  from  ten  till  three,  with  an  interval  at  noon 
for  lunch,  the  three  taking  the  meal  together  in  the  summer- 
house.  After  lunch  the  children  playcd  for  an  hour,  while 
she — poor  Avoman  and  happy  mother — lay  on  a  long  sofa  in 
the  summer-house,  so  placed  that  she  could  look  out  over  the 
soft,  ever-ehanging  country  of  Touraine,  a  land  that  you 
learn  to  see  afresh  in  ail  the  thousand  chance  effects  produced 
by  daylight  and  sky  and  the  time  of  year. 

The  children  scampered  through  the  orchard,  scrambled 
about  the  terraces,  chased  the  lizards,  scarcely  less  nimble 
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than  they;  investigating  flowers  and  seeds  and  insects,  con- 
tinually  referring  ail  questions  to  their  mother,  running  to 
and  fro  between  the  garden  and  the  summer-house.  Chil- 
dren  hâve  no  need  of  toys  in  the  country,  everything  amuses 
them. 

Mme.  Willemsens  sat  at  her  embroidery  during  their  les- 
sons.  She  never  spoke,  nor  did  she  look  at  masters  or  pupils  ; 
but  she  followed  attentively  ail  that  was  said,  striving  to 
gather  the  sensé  of  the  words  to  gain  a  gênerai  idea  of 
Louis'  progress.  If  Louis  asked  a  question  that  puzzled  his 
master,  his  mothers  e^ves  suddenly  lighted  up,  and  she  would 
smile  and  glance  at  him  with  hope  in  her  eyes.  Of  Marie  she 
asked  little.  Her  désire  was  with  her  eldest  son.  Already 
she  treated  him,  as  it  were,  respectfully,  using  ail  a  woman's, 
ail  a  mother's  tact  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  high  endeavor  in 
the  boy,  to  teach  him  to  think  of  himself  as  capable  of  great 
things.  She  did  this  with  a  secret  purpose,  which  Louis  was 
to  understand  in  the  future;  na}^  he  understood  it  already. 

Always,  the  lesson  over,  she  went  as  far  as  the  gâte  with 
the  master,  and  asked  strict  account  of  Louis'  progress.  So 
kindly  and  so  winning  was  her  manncr,  that  his  tutors  told 
her  the  truth,  pointing  out  where  Louis  was  weak,  so  that 
she  raight  help  him  in  his  lessons.  Thcn  came  dinner,  and 
play  after  dinner,  then  a  walk,  and  lessons  were  leamed  till 
bedtime. 

So  their  days  went.  It  was  a  uniform  but  full  life;  work 
and  amusements  left  them  not  a  dull  hour  in  the  day.  Dis- 
couragement  and  quarreling  were  impossible.  The  mother's 
boundless  love  made  everything  smooth.  She  taught  her 
little  sons  modération  by  refusing  them  nothing,  and  sub- 
mission by  making  them  see  underlying  Necessity  in  its  many 
forms;  she  put  heart  into  them  with  timely  praise;  develop- 
ing  and  strengthening  ail  that  was  best  in  their  natures  with 
the  care  of  a  good  fairy.  Tears  sometimes  rose  to  her  burn- 
ing  eyes  as  she  watched  them  play,  and  thought  how  they 
had  never  caused  her  the  slightest  vexation.  Happiness  so 
far-reaching  and  complète  brings  such  tears,  because  for  us 
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it  represents  the  dim  imaginings  of  Heaven  which  we  ail  of 
us  form  in  our  minds. 

Those  were  delicious  hours  spcnt  on  that  sofa  in  the  gar- 
den-house,  in  looking  ont  on  sunny  days  over  the  wide 
stretches  of  river  and  the  pieturesque  landscape,  listening 
to  the  Sound  of  her  children's  voices  as  they  laughed  at  their 
own  laughter,  to  the  little  quarrcls  that  told  most  plainly 
of  their  union  of  heart,  of  Louis'  paternal  care  of  Marie,  of 
the  love  that  hoth  of  them  felt  for  her.  They  spoke  Eng- 
lish  and  French  equally  well  (they  had  had  an  English  nurse 
since  their  babyhood),  so  their  mother  talked  to  them  in 
both  languages;  directing  the  bent  of  their  childish  minds 
with  admirable  skill,  admitting  no  fallacious  reasoning,  no 
bad  principle.  She  ruled  by  kindness,  concealing  nothing, 
explaining  everything.  If  Louis  wished  for  books,  she  was 
careful  to  give  him  interesting  yet  accurate  books — books  of 
biography,  the  lives  of  great  seamen,  great  captains,  and 
fanions  men,  for  little  incidents  in  their  history  gave  her 
numbcrless  opportunities  of  explaining  the  world  and  life 
to  her  ehildren.  She  would  point  out  the  ways  in  which  men, 
really  great  in  themselves,  had  risen  from  obscurity;  how 
they  had  started  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  with  no 
one  to  look  to  but  themselves,  and  achieved  noble  destinies. 

Thèse  readings,  and  they  were  not  the  least  useful  of 
Louis'  lessons,  took  place  while  little  Marie  slept  on  his 
mother's  knee  in  the  quiet  of  the  summer  night,  and  the 
Loire  reflected  the  sky;  but  when  they  ended,  this  adorable 
woman's  sadness  always  seemed  to  bc  doubled;  she  would 
cease  to  speak,  and  sit  motionless  and  pensive,  and  her  eyes 
would  fill  with  tears. 

"Mother,  why  are  you  crying?"  Louis  asked  one  balmy 
June  evening,  just  as  the  twilight  of  a  soft-lit  night  suc- 
ceeded  to  a  hot  day. 

Deeply  moved  by  his  trouble,  she  put  her  arm  about  the 
child's  neck  and  drew  him  to  her. 

"Because,  my  boy,  the  lot  of  Jameray  Duval,  the  poor  and 
friendless  lad  who  suceeeded  at  last,  will  be  your  lot,  yours 
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and  your  brother's,  and  I  hâve  brought  it  upon  you.  Be- 
fore  very  long,  dear  child,  you  Avill  be  alone  in  the  -world, 
with  no  one  to  help  or  befriend  you.  While  you  are  still 
children,  I  shall  leave  you,  and  yet,  if  only  I  could  wait  till 
you  are  big  enough  and  know  enough  to  be  Marie's  guardian  ! 
But  I  shall  not  live  so  long.  I  love  you  so  much  that  it 
makes  me  very  unhappy  to  think  of  it.  Dear  children,  if 
only  you  do  not  curse  me  some  day  ! " 

"But  why  should  I  curse  you  some  day,  mother?" 

"Some  day,"  she  said,  kissing  him  on  the  forehead,  "you 
will  find  out  that  I  hâve  wronged  you.  I  am  going  to  leave 
you,  hère,  wàthout  money,  without" — hère  she  hesitated — 
"without  a  father,"  she  added,  and  at  the  word  she  burst 
into  tears  and  put  the  boy  from  her  gently.  A  sort  of  in- 
tuition told  Louis  that  his  mother  wished  to  be  alone,  and 
he  carried  ofî  Marie,  now  half  awake.  An  hour  later,  when 
his  brother  was  in  bed,  he  stole  down  and  out  to  the  summer- 
house  where  his  mother  was  sitting. 

"Louis  !  come  hère." 

The  words  were  spoken  in  tones  delicious  to  his  heart. 
The  boy  sprang  to  his  mother's  arms,  and  the  two  held  each 
other  in  an  almost  convulsive  embrace. 

"Chérie"  he  said  at  last,  the  name  by  which  he  often 
ealled  her,  finding  that  even  loving  words  were  too  weak  to 
express  his  feeling,  "chérie,  why  are  you  afraid  that  you  are 
going  to  die?" 

"I  am  ill,  my  poor  darling;  every  day  I  am  losing  strength, 
and  there  is  no  cure  for  my  illness;  I  know  that." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

"Something  that  I  ought  to  forget;  something  that  you 
must  never  know. — You  must  not  know  what  caused  my 
death." 

The  boy  was  silent  a  while.  He  stole  a  glanée  now  and 
again  at  his  mother;  and  she,  with  her  eyes  raised  to  the  sky, 
was  watching  the  clouds.  It  was  a  sad,  sweet  moment. 
Louis  could  not  believe  that  his  mother  would  die  soon,  but 
instinctively  he  felt  trouble  which  he  could  not  guess.     He 
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respccted  her  long  musings.  If  he  had  been  rather  older, 
he  would  hâve  read  happy  memories  blended  with  thoughts 
of  repentance,  the  whole  story  of  a  woman's  life  in  that  sub- 
lime face — the  careless  childhood,  the  loveless  marriage,  a 
terrible  passion,  flowers  springing  up  in  storm  and  struck 
down  by  the  thunderbolt  into  an  abyss  from  which  there  is 
no  return. 

"Darling  mother,"  Louis  said  at  last,  "why  do  you  hide 
your  pain  from  me?" 

"My  boy,  we  ought  to  hide  our  troubles  from  strangers," 
she  said;  "we  should  show  them  a  smiling  face,  never  speak 
of  ourselves  to  them,  nor  think  about  ourselves;  and  thèse 
ruies,  put  in  practice  in  family  life,  conduce  to  its  happiness. 
You  will  hâve  much  to  bear  one  day  !  Ah  me  !  then 
think  of  your  poor  mother  who  died  smiling  before  your 
eyes,  hiding  her  sufferings  from  you,  and  you  will  take 
courage  to  endure  the  ills  of  life." 

She  choked  back  her  tears,  and  tried  to  make  the  boy  un- 
derstand  the  mechanism  of  existence,  the  value  of  money, 
the  standing  and  considération  that  it  gives,  and  its  bearing 
on  social  position;  the  honorable  means  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood,  and  the  necessity  of  a  training.  Then  she  told  him 
that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  her  sadness  and  her  tears  was 
the  thought  that,  on  the  morrow  of  her  death,  he  and  Marie 
would  be  left  almost  resourceless,  with  but  a  slender  stock 
of  money,  and  no  friend  but  God. 

"How  quick  I  must  be  about  learning!"  cried  Louis,  giv- 
ing  her  a  piteous,  searching  look. 

"Oh  !  how  happy  I  am  !"  she  said,  showering  kisses  and 
tears  on  her  son.  "He  understands  me  ! — Louis,"  she  went  on, 
"you  will  be  your  brother's  guardian,  will  you  not?  You 
promise  me  that?    You  are  no  longer  a  child  !" 

"Yes,  I  promise,"  he  said;  "but  you  are  not  going  to  die 
yet — say  that  you  are  not  going  to  die  !" 

"Poor  little  ones!"  she  replied,  "love  for  you  keeps  the 
life  in  me.  And  this  country  is  so  sunny,  the  air  is  so  brac- 
ing,  perhaps " 
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"You  make  me  love  Touraine  more  than  ever,"  said  the 
child. 

From  that  day,  wlien  Mme.  Willemsens,  foreseeing  the 
approach  of  death,  spoke  to  Louis  of  his  future,  he  coneen- 
trated  his  attention  on  his  work,  grew  more  industrious,  and 
less  inclined  to  play  than  heretofore.  When  he  had  coaxed 
Marie  to  read  a  book  and  to  give  up  boisterous  games,  there 
was  less  noise  in  the  hollow  pathways  and  gardens  and  ter- 
raced  walks  of  La  Grenadière.  They  adapted  their  lives  to 
their  mother's  melancholy.  Day  by  day  her  face  was  grow- 
ing  pale  and  wan,  there  were  hollows  now  in  her  temples, 
the  Unes  in  her  forehead  grew  deeper  night  after  niglit. 

August  came.  The  little  family  had  been  five  months  at 
La  Grenadière,  and  their  whole  life  was  changed.  The  old 
servant  grew  anxious  and  gloomy  as  she  watched  the  almost 
imperceptible  symptoms  of  slow  décline  in  the  mistress,  who 
seeined  to  be  kept  in  life  by  an  impassioned  soûl  and  intense 
love  of  her  children.  Old  Annette  seemed  to  see  that  death 
was  very  near.  That  mistress,  beautiful  still,  was  more  care- 
ful  of  her  appearance  than  she  had  ever  been;  she  was  at 
pains  to  adorn  her  wasted  self,  and  wore  paint  on  her  cheeks  ; 
but  often  while  she  walked  on  the  upper  terrace  with  the 
children,  Annette's  wrinkled  face  would  peer  out  from  be- 
tween  the  savin  trees  by  the  pump.  The  old  woman  would 
forget  her  work,  and  stand  with  the  wet  linen  in  her  hands, 
scarce  able  to  keep  back  her  tears  at  the  sight  of  Mme.  Wil- 
lemsens', so  little  like  the  enchanting  woman  she  once  had 
been. 

The  pretty  house  itself,  once  so  gay  and  bright,  looked 
melancholy;  it  was  a  very  quiet  house  now,  and  the  family 
seldom  left  it,  for  the  walk  to  the  bridge  was  too  great  an 
effort  for  Mme.  Willemsens.  Louis  had  almost  identified 
himself,  as  it  were,  with  his  mother,  and  with  his  suddenly 
developed  powers  of  imagination  he  saw  the  weariness  and 
exhaustion  under  the  red  color,  and  constantly  found  rea- 
sons  for  taking  some  shorter  walk, 

îSo  happy  couples  coming  to  Saint-Cyr,  then  the  Petite 
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Courtille  of  Tours,  and  knots  of  folk  out  for  their  evening 
walk  along  the  "dike/'  saw  a  pale,  thin  figure  dressed  in 
black,  a  woman  with  a  worn  yet  bright  face,  gliding  like  a 
shadow  along  the  terraces.  Great  suffering  cannot  be  con- 
cealed.  The  vinedresser's  household  had  grown  quiet  also. 
Sometimes  the  laborer  and  his  wife  and  ehildren  were  gath- 
ered  about  the  door  of  their  cottage,  while  Annette  was 
washing  linen  at  the  well-head,  and  Mme.  Willemsens  and 
the  ehildren  sat  in  the  summer-house,  and  there  was  not  the 
faintest  sound  in  those  gardens  gay  with  flowers.  Unknown 
to  Mme.  Willemsens,  ail  eyes  grew  pitiful  at  the  sight  of 
her,  she  was  so  good,  so  thoughtful,  so  dignified  with  those 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 

And  as  for  her. — When  the  autumn  days  came  on,  days  so 
sunny  and  bright  in  Touraine,  bringing  with  them  grapes 
and  ripe  fruits  and  healthful  influences  which  must  surely 
prolong  life  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  mysterious  disease — 
she  saw  no  one  but  her  ehildren,  taking  the  utmost  that  the 
hour  could  give  her,  as  if  each  hour  had  been  her  last. 

Louis  had  worked  at  night,  unknown  to  his  mother,  and 
made  immense  progress  between  June  and  September.  In 
algebra  he  had  come  as  far  as  équations  with  two  unknown 
quantities;  he  had  studied  descriptive  geometry,  and  drew 
admirably  well;  in  fact,  he  was  prepared  to  pass  the  en- 
trance  examination  of  the  École  polytechnique. 

Sometimes  of  an  evening  he  went  down  to  the  bridge  of 
Tours.  There  was  a  lieutenant  there  on  half-pay,  an  Im- 
périal naval  officer,  whose  manly  face,  medal,  and  gait  had 
made  an  impression  on  the  boy's  imagination,  and  the  officer 
on  his  side  had  taken  a  liking  to  the  lad,  whose  eyes 
sparkled  with  energy.  Louis,  hungering  for  taies  of  adven- 
ture,  and  eager  for  information,  used  to  follow  in  the  lieu- 
tenants wake  for  the  chance  of  a  chat  with  him.  It  so 
happened  that  the  sailor  had  a  friend  and  comrade  in  the 
colonel  of  a  régiment  of  infantry,  struck  off  the  rolls  like 
himself;  and  young  Louis-Gaston  had  a  chance  of  learning 
what  life  was  like  in  camp  or  on  board  a  man-of-war.     Of 
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course,  he  plied  the  vétérans  with  questions;  and  when  he 
had  made  up  his  niind  to  the  hardships  of  their  rough  call- 
ings,  he  asked  his  mother's  leave  to  take  country  walks  by 
way  of  amusement.  Mme.  Willemsens  was  beyond  measure 
glad  that  he  should  ask;  the  boy's  astonished  masters  had 
told  her  that  he  was  overworking  himself.  So  Louis  went 
for  long  walks.  He  tried  to  inure  himself  to  fatigue, 
climbed  the  tallest  trees  with  incredible  quickness,  learned  to 
swim,  watched  through  the  night.  He  was  not  like  the 
same  boy;  he  was  a  young  man  already,  with  a  sunburned 
face,  and  a  something  in  his  expression  that  told  of  deep  pur- 
pose. 

When  October  came,  Mme.  Willemsens  could  only  rise  at 
noon.  The  sunshine,  reflected  by  the  surface  of  the  Loire, 
and  stored  up  by  the  rocks,  raised  the  température  of  the 
air  till  it  was  almost  as  warm  and  soft  as  the  atmosphère 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  for  whieh  reason  the  faeulty  recom- 
mend  the  place  of  abode.  At  mid-day  she  came  out  to  sit 
under  the  shade  of  green  leaves  with  the  two  boys,  who  never 
wandered  from  her  now.  Lessons  had  come  to  an  end. 
Mother  and  children  wished  to  live  the  life  of  heart  and 
heart  together,  with  no  disturbing  élément,  no  outside  cares. 
No  tears  now,  no  joyous  outcries.  The  elder  boy,  lying  in 
the  grass  at  his  mother's  side,  basked  in  her  eyes  like  a  lover, 
and  kissed  her  feet.  Marie,  the  restless  one,  gathered  flowers 
for  her,  and  brought  them  with  a  subdued  look,  standing  on 
tiptoe  to  put  a  girlish  kiss  on  her  lips.  And  the  pale  woman, 
with  the  great  tired  eyes  and  languid  movements,  never  ut- 
tered  a  word  of  complaint,  and  smiled  upon  her  children, 
so  full  of  life  and  health — it  was  a  sublime  picture,  lacking 
no  melancholy  autumn  pomp  of  yellow  leaves  and  half-de- 
spoiled  branches,  nor  the  softened  sunlight  and  pale  clouds 
of  the  skies  of  Touraine. 

At  last  the  doctor  forbade  Mme.  Willemsens  to  leave  her 

room.     Every  day  it  was  brightened  by  the  flowers  that  she 

loved,  and  her  children  were  always  with  her.    One  day,  early 

in  November,  she  sat  at  the  piano  for  the  last  time.    A  pict- 
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lire — a  Swiss  laudscape — hung  above  the  instrument;  and  at 
the  window  she  could  see  her  children  standing  with  their 
heads  close  together.  Again  and  again  she  looked  from  the 
children  to  the  landscape,  and  then  again  at  the  children. 
Her  face  flushed,  her  tingers  flew  with  passionate  feeling 
over  the  ivory  keys.  This  was  her  last  great  day,  an  un- 
marked  day  of  festival,  held  in  her  own  soûl  by  the  spirit  of 
her  memories.  When  the  doctor  came,  he  ordered  her  to 
stay  in  bed.  The  alarming  dictum  was  received  with  be- 
wildered  silence. 

When  the  doctor  had  gone,  she  turned  to  the  older  boy. 

"Louis,"  she  said,  "take  me  out  on  the  terrace,  so  that  I 
may  see  my  country  once  more." 

The  boy  gave  his  arm  at  those  simply  uttered  words, 
and  brought  his  mother  out  upon  the  terrace;  but  her  eyes 
turned,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  heaven  rather  than  to  the 
earth,  and,  indeed,  it  would  hâve  been  hard  to  say  whether 
heaven  or  earth  was  the  fairer — for  the  clouds  traced  shadowy 
outlines,  like  the  grandest  Alpine  glaciers,  against  the  sky. 
Mme.  Willemsens'  brows  contracted  vehemently;  there  was 
a  look  of  anguish  and  remorse  in  her  eyes.  She  caught  the 
children's  hands,  and  clutched  them  to  a  heavily-throbbing 
heart. 

"  Tarentage  unknown  !'  "  she  cried,  with  a  look  that  went 
to  their  hearts.  "Poor  angels,  what  will  become  of  you? 
And  when  you  are  twenty  years  old,  what  strict  account 
may  you  not  require  of  my  life  and  your  own?'^ 

She  put  the  children  from  her,  and  leaning  lier  arms  upon 
the  balustrade,  stood  for  a  while  hiding  her  face,  alone  with 
herself,  fearful  of  ail  eyes.  When  she  recovered  from  the 
paroxysm,  she  saw  Louis  and  Marie  kneeling  on  either  side 
of  her,  like  two  angels;  they  watched  the  expression  of  her 
face,  and  smiled  lovingly  at  her. 

"If  only  I  could  take  that  smile  with  me  !"  she  said,  dry- 
ing  her  eyes. 

Then  she  went  into  the  house  and  took  to  the  bed,  which 
she  would  only  leave  for  her  cofifin. 
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A  week  went  by,  one  day  exactly  like  another.  Old  An- 
nette  and  Louis  took  it  in  turns  to  sit  up  with  Mme.  Wil- 
lemsens,  never  taking  their  eyes  from  the  invalid.  It  was 
the  deeply  tragical  hour  that  cornes  in  ail  our  lives,  the  hour 
of  listening  in  terror  to  every  deep  breath  lest  it  should  be 
the  last,  a  dark  hour  protraeted  over  many  days.  On  the 
fifth  day  of  that  fatal  week  the  doctor  interdicted  flowers 
in  the  room.    The  illusions  of  life  were  going  one  by  one. 

Then  Marie  and  his  brother  felt  their  mother's  lips  hot 
as  lire  beneath  their  kisses;  and  at  last,  on  the  Saturday 
evening,  Mme.  Willemsens  was  too  ill  to  bear  the  slightest 
Sound,  and  her  room  as  left  in  disorder.  This  negleet  for 
a  woman  of  refîned  taste,  who  clung  so  persistently  to  the 
grâces  of  life,  meant  the  beginning  of  the  death-agony. 
After  this,  Louis  refused  to  leave  his  mother.  On  Sunday 
night,  in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  silence,  when  Louis 
thought  that  she  had  grown  drowsy,  he  saw  a  white,  moist 
hand  move  the  curtain  in  the  lamplight. 

"My  son  !"  she  said.  There  was  something  so  solemn  in 
the  dying  woman's  tones,  that  the  power  of  her  wrought-up 
soûl  produced  a  violent  reaction  on  the  boy;  he  felt  an  in- 
tense beat  pass  through  the  marrow  of  his  bones. 

"What  is  it,  mother?" 

"Listen  !  To-morrow  ail  will  be  over  for  me.  We  shall 
see  each  other  no  more.  To-morrow  you  will  be  a  man,  my 
child.  So  I  am  obliged  to  Jiiake  some  arrangements,  which 
must  remain  a  secret,  known  only  to  us.  Take  the  key  of 
my  little  table.  That  is  it.  Now  open  the  drawer.  You 
wùl  find  two  sealed  papers  to  the  left.  There  is  the  name  of 
Louis  on  one,  and  on  the  other  Marie." 

"Hère  they  are,  mother." 

"Those  are  your  certificates  of  birth,  darling;  you  will 
want  them.  Give  them  to  our  poor,  old  Annette  to  keep  for 
you  ;  ask  her  for  them  when  you  need  them.  Now,"  she  con- 
tinued,  "is  there  not  another  paper  as  well,  something  in  my 
handwriting  ?" 

"Yes,  mother,"  and  Louis  began  to  read,  "Marie  Willem- 
sens, born  at " 
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"That  is  enough/'  she  broke  in  quickly,  "do  not  go  on. 
When  I  am  dead,  give  that  paper,  too,  to  Annette,  and  tell 
her  to  send  it  to  the  registrar  at  Saint-Cyr  ;  it  will  be  wanted 
if  my  certificate  of  death  is  to  be  made  ont  in  due  form.  Now 
find  writing  materials  for  a  letter  which  I  will  dictate  to 
you." 

When  she  saw  that  he  was  ready  to  begin,  and  turned  to- 
wards  her  for  the  words,  they  came  from  her  quietly  : — 

"Monsieur  le  Comte,  your  wife,  Lady  Brandon,  died  at 
Saint-Cyr,  near  Tours,  in  the  department  of  Indre-et-Loire. 
She  forgave  you." 

"Sign   yourself "    she    stopped,    hesitating    and    per- 

turbed. 

"Are  you  feeling  worse?"  asked  Louis. 

"Put  'Louis-Gaston,'  "  she  said. 

She  sighed,  then  she  went  on. 

"Seal  the  letter,  and  direct  it.  To  Lord  Brandon,  Bran- 
don Square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  Angleterre. — That  is  right. 
When  I  am  dead,  post  the  letter  in  Tours,  and  prepay  the 
postage. — Now,"  she  added,  after  a  pause,  "take  the  little 
pocketbook  that  you  know,  and  come  hère,  my  dear  child. 
.  .  .  There  are  twelve  thousand  francs  in  it,"  she  said, 
when  Louis  had  returned  to  her  side.  "That  is  ail  your  own. 
Oh  me  !  you  would  bave  been  better  off  if  your  father " 

"My  father,"  cried  the  boy,  "where  is  he?" 

"He  is  dead,"  she  said,  laying  her  finger  on  her  lips;  "he 
died  to  save  my  honor  and  my  life." 

She  looked  upwards.  If  àny  tears  had  been  left  to  her, 
she  could  bave  wept  for  pain. 

"Louis,"  she  continued,  "swear  to  me,  as  I  lie  hère,  that 
you  will  forget  ail  that  you  hâve  written,  ail  that  I  bave  told 
you." 

"Yes,  mother." 

"Kiss  me,  dear  angel." 

She  was  silent  for  a  long  while,  she  seemed  to  be  drawing 
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strength  from  God,  and  to  be  measuring  her  words  by  the 
life  that  remained  in  her. 

"Listen,"  she  began.  "Those  twelve  thousand  francs  are 
ail  that  you  hâve  in  the  world.  You  must  keep  the  money 
upon  you,  because  when  I  am  dead  the  lawyers  will  come  and 
seal  everything  up.  Nothing  will  be  yours  then,  not  even 
your  mother.  Ail  that  remains  for  you  to  do  will  be  to  go 
eut,  poor  orphan  chiidren,  God  knows  where.  I  hâve  made 
Annette's  future  secure.  She  will  hâve  an  annuity  of  a  hun- 
dred  crowns,  and  she  will  stay  at  Tours  no  doubt.  But  what 
will  you  do  for  yourself  and  your  brother?" 

She  raised  herself,  and  looked  at  the  brave  child,  standing 
by  her  bedside.  There  were  drops  of  perspiration  on  his 
forehead,  he  was  pale  with  émotion,  and  his  eyes  were  dim 
with  tears. 

"I  hâve  thought  it  over,  mother,"  he  answered  in  a  deep 
voice.  "I  will  take  Marie  to  the  school  hère  in  Tours.  I 
will  give  ten  thousand  francs  to  our  old  Annette,  and  ask 
her  to  take  care  of  them,  and  to  look  after  Marie.  Then, 
with  the  remaining  two  thousand  francs,  I  will  go  to  Brest, 
and  go  to  sea  as  an  apprentice.  While  Marie  is  at  school, 
I  will  ri  se  to  be  a  lieutenant  on  board  a  man-of-war.  There, 
after  ail,  die  in  peace,  my  mother;  I  shall  come  back  again 
a  rich  man,  and  our  little  one  shall  go  to  the  École  poly- 
technique, and  I  will  find  a  career  to  suit  his  bent." 

A  gleam  of  joy  shone  in  the  dying  woman's  eyes.  Two 
tears  brimmed  over,  and  fell  over  her  fevered  cheeks;  then 
a  deep  sigh  escaped  between  her  lips.  The  sudden  joy 
of  finding  the  father's  spirit  in  the  son,  who  had  grown  ail 
at  once  to  be  a  man,  almost  killed  her. 

"Angel  of  heaven,"  she  cried,  weeping,  "by  one  word  you 
hâve  eft'aced  ail  my  sorrows.  Ah  !  I  can  bear  them. — This  is 
my  son,"  she  said,  "I  bore,  I  reared  this  man,"  and  she 
raised  her  hands  above  her,  and  clasped  them  as  if  in  ec- 
stasy,  then  she  lay  back  on  the  pillow. 

"Mother,  your  face  is  growing  pale  !"  cried  the  lad. 

"Some  one  must  go  for  a  priest,"  she  answered,  with  a 
dying  voice. 
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Louis  wakened  Annette,  and  the  terrified  old  woman  hur- 
ried  to  the  parsonage  at  Saint-Cyr. 

When  morning  came,  Mme.  Willemsens  received  the  sacra- 
ment  amid  the  most  touching  surroundings.  Her  childron 
were  kneeling  in  the  room,  wiih  Annette  and  the  vinc- 
dresser's  family,  simple  folk,  who  had  already  become  pari 
of  the  household.  The  silver  crucifix,  carried  by  a  chorister, 
a  peasant  child  from  the  village,  was  lifted  up,  and  the 
dying  mothor  received  the  Viaticum  from  an  aged  priest.  The 
Viaticum  !  sublime  word,  containing  an  idea  yet  more  sub- 
lime, an  idea  only  possessed  by  the  apostolic  religion  of  the 
Koman  churcli. 

"This  woman  has  suffered  greatly!"  the  old  curé  said  in 
his  simple  Av^ay. 

Marie  Willemsens  heard  no  voices  now,  but  her  eyes  were 
still  fixed  upon  her  children.  Those  about  her  listened  in 
terror  to  her  breathing  in  the  deep  silence;  already  it  came 
more  slowly,  though  at  intervais  a  deep  sigh  told  them  that 
she  still  lived,  and  of  a  struggle  within  her;  then  at  last  it 
ceased.  Every  one  burst  into  tears  except  Marie.  He,  poor 
child,  was  still  too  young  to  know  what  death  meant. 

Annette  and  the  vinedresser's  wife  closed  the  eyes  of  the 
adorable  woman,  whose  beauty  shone  out  in  ail  its  radiance 
after  death.  Then  the  women  took  possession  of  the  chambcr 
of  death,  removed  the  furniture,  wrapped  the  dead  in  her 
winding-sheet,  and  laid  her  upon  the  couch.  They  lit  tapers 
about  lier,  and  arrangcd  everything — the  crucifix,  the  sprigs 
of  box,  and  the  holy-water  stoup — after  the  custom  of  the 
countryside,  bolting  the  shutters  and  drawing  the  curtains. 
Later  the  curate  came  to  pass  the  night  in  prayer  with  Louis, 
who  refused  to  leave  his  motlier.  On  Tuesday  morning  an 
old  woman  and  two  children  and  a  vinedresser's  wife  fol- 
lowed  the  dead  to  her  grave.  Thèse  were  the  only  mourners. 
Yet  this  was  a  woman  whose  wit  and  beauty  and  charm  had 
won  a  European  réputation,  a  woman  whose  funeral,  if  it  had 
taken  place  in  London,  would  hâve  been  recorded  in  pompons 
newspaper  paragraphs,  as  a  sort  of  aristocratie  rite,  if  she 
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had  not  committed  the  sweetest  of  crimes,  a  crime  always 
expiated  in  this  world,  so  that  the  pardoned  spirit  may 
enter  heaven,  Marie  cried  when  they  threw  the  earth  on 
his  mother's  coffin;  he  understood  that  he  should  see  her 
no  more. 

A  simple,  wooden  cross,  set  up  to  mark  her  grave,  bore 
this  inscription,  due  to  the  curé  of  Saint-Cyr: — 

HERE  LIES 

AN  UNHAPPY  WOMAN, 

WHO    DIED    AT    THE    AGE    OF    THIRTY-SIX. 
KNOWN   IN   HEAVEN   BY   THE   NAME   OF  AUGUSTA. 

Pmy  for  her! 

When  ail  was  over,  the  children  came  back  to  La  Grena- 
dière  to  take  a  last  look  at  their  home;  then,  hand  in  hand, 
they  turned  to  go  with  Annette,  leaving  the  vinedresser  in 
charge,  with  directions  to  hand  over  everything  duly  to  the 
proper  authorities. 

At  this  moment,  Annette  called  to  Louis  from  the  steps 
by  the  kitchen  door,  and  took  him  aside  with,  "Hère  is  ma- 
dame's  ring,  Monsieur  Louis." 

The  sight  of  this  vivid  remembrance  of  his  dead  mother 
moved  him  so  dccply  that  he  wept.  In  his  fortitude,  he 
had  not  even  thought  of  this  suprême  piety;  and  he  flung  his 
arms  round  the  old  woman's  neck.  Then  the  three  set 
out  down  the  beaten  path,  and  the  stone  staircase,  and  so 
to  Tours,  without  turning  their  heads. 

"Mamma  used  to  come  there!"  Marie  said  when  they 
reached  the  bridge. 

Annette  had  a  relative,  a  retired  dressmaker,  who  lived  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Guerche.  She  took  the  two  children  to  this 
cousin's    house,    meaning    that    they    should    live    together 
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thenceforth.  But  Louis  told  her  of  his  plans,  gave  Marie's 
certificate  of  birth  and  the  ten  thousand  francs  into  her 
keeping,  and  the  two  Tvent  the  next  morning  to  take  Marie 
to  school. 

Louis  very  briefly  explained  his  position  to  the  headmaster, 
and  went.  Marie  came  with  him  as  far  as  the  gateway. 
There  Louis  gave  solemn  parting  words  of  the  tenderest  coun- 
sel,  telling  Marie  that  he  -would  now  be  left  alone  in  the 
world.  He  looked  at  his  brother  for  a  moment,  and  put  his 
arms  about  him,  took  one  more  long  look,  brushed  a  tear 
from  his  eyes,  and  went,  turning  again  and  again  till  the 
very  last  to  see  his  brother  standing  there  in  the  gateway  of 
the  scliool. 

A  month  later  Louis-Gaston,  now  an  apprentice  on  board 
a  man-of-war,  left  the  harbor  of  Eochefort.  Leaning  over 
the  bulwarks  of  the  corvette  Iris,  he  watched  the  coast  of 
France  receding  swiftly  till  it  became  indistinguishable  from 
the  faint  blue  horizon  line.  In  a  little  while  he  felt  that  he 
was  really  alone,  and  lost  in  the  wide  océan,  lost  and  alone 
in  the  world  and  in  life. 

"There  is  no  need  to  ery,  lad;  there  is  a  God  for  us  ail," 
said  an  old»  sailor,  with  rough  kindliness  in  his  thick  voice. 

The  boy  thanked  him  with  pride  in  his  eyes.  Then  he 
bowed  his  head,  and  resigned  himself  to  a  sailor's  life.  He 
was  a  father. 

AngoclÉme,  August  1832. 


THE  MESSAGE 

To  M.  le  Marquis  Damaso  Pareto. 

I  HAVE  always  longed  to  tell  a  simple  and  tnie  story,  which 
should  strike  terror  into  two  young  lovers,  and  drive  them 
to  take  refuge  each  in  the  other's  heart,  as  two  children  cling 
together  at  the  sight  of  a  snake  by  a  woodside.  At  the  risk 
of  spoiling  my  story  and  of  being  taken  for  a  coxcomb,  I 
state  my  intention  at  the  outset. 

I  myself  played  a  part  in  this  almost  commonplace  trag- 
edy;  so  if  it  fails  to  interest  you,  the  failure  will  be  in  part 
my  own  fault,  in  part  owing  to  historical  veracity.  Plenty  of 
things  in  real  life  are  superlatively  uninteresting  ;  so  that 
it  is  one-half  of  art  to  sélect  from  realities  those  which  con- 
tain  possibilities  of  poetry. 

In  1819  I  was  traveling  from  Paris  to  Moulins.  The  state 
of  my  finances  obliged  me  to  take  an  outside  place.  Eng- 
lishmen,  as  you  know,  regard  those  airy  perches  on  the  top 
of  the  coach  as  the  best  seats  ;  and  for  the  first  few  miles 
I  discovered  abundance  of  excellent  reasons  for  justifying 
the  opinion  of  our  neighbors.  A  young  fellow,  apparently 
in  somewhat  better  circumstances,  who  came  to  take  the  seat 
beside  me  from  préférence,  listened  to  my  reasoning  with  in- 
offensive smiles.  An  approximate  nearness  of  âge,  a  simi- 
larity  in  ways  of  thinking,  a  common  love  of  fresh  air,  and 
of  the  rich  landscape  scenery  through  which  the  coach  was 
lumbering  along, — thèse  things,  together  with  an  indescrib- 
able  magnetic  something,  drew  us  before  long  into  one  of 
those  short-lived  traveler's  intimacies,  in  which  we  unbend 
with  the  more  complacency  because  the  intercourse  is  by  its 
very  nature  transient,  and  makes  no  implicit  demands  upon 
the  future. 
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We  had  not  corne  thirty  leagues  before  we  were  talking  of 
Avomen  and  of  love.  Then,  with  ail  the  circumspection  de- 
mandcd  in  such  matters,  we  procecded  naturally  to  the  topic 
of  our  lady-lovcs.  Young  as  we  both  were,  we  still  admired 
"the  woman  of  a  certain  âge,"  that  is  to  say,  the  woman  be- 
tween  thirty-five  and  forty.  Oh!  any  poet  who  should  hâve 
listened  to  our  talk,  for  heaven  knows  how  many  stages  be- 
yond  Montargis,  wonld  hâve  reaped  a  harvest  of  flaming 
cpithet,  rapturous  description,  and  very  tender  confidences. 
Our  bashful  fears,  our  silent  interjections,  our  blushes,  as 
we  met  each  other's  eyes,  were  expressive  with  an  éloquence, 
a  boyish  charm,  which  I  hâve  ceased  to  feel.  One  must  re- 
main  young,  no  doubt,  to  understand  youth. 

Well,  we  understood  one  another  to  admiration  on  ail  the 
essential  points  of  passion.  We  had  laid  it  down  as  an 
axiom  at  the  very  outset,  that  in  theory  and  practice  there 
was  no  such  pièce  of  driveling  nonsense  in  this  world  as  a 
ccrtificate  of  birth;  that  plenty  of  women  were  younger 
at  forty  than  many  a  girl  of  twenty;  and,  to  corne  to  the 
point,  that  a  woman  is  no  older  than  she  looks. 

This  theory  set  no  limits  to  the  âge  of  love,  so  we  struck 
out,  in  ail  good  faith,  into  a  boundless  sea.  At  length,  when 
we  had  portrayed  our  mistresses  as  young,  charming,  and 
devoted  to  us,  women  of  rank,  women  of  taste,  intellectual 
and  clever;  when  we  had  endowed  them  with  little  feet,  a 
satin,  nay,  a  délicat ely  fragrant  skin,  then  came  the  ad- 
mission— on  his  part  that  Madame  Such-an-one  was  thirty- 
eight  years  old,  and  on  mine  that  I  worshiped  a  woman  of 
forty.  Whereupon,  as  if  released  on  either  side  from  some 
kind  of  vague  fear,  our  confidences  came  thick  and  fast, 
when  we  found  that  we  were  of  the  same  confraternity  of 
love.  It  was  which  of  us  should  overtop  the  other  in  senti- 
ment. 

One  of  us  had  traveled  six  hundred  miles  to  see  his  mis- 
tress  for  an  hour.  The  other,  at  the  risk  of  being  shot  for 
a  wolf,  had  prowled  about  her  park  to  meet  her  one  night. 
Out  came  ail  our  follies  in  fact.     If  it  is  pleasant  to  re- 
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member  past  dangers,  is  it  not  at  least  as  pleasant  to  re- 
call  past  delights?  We  live  through  the  joy  a  second  time. 
We  told  each  other  everything,  our  périls,  our  great  joys, 
our  little  pleasures,  and  even  the  humors  of  the  situation. 
My  friend's  countess  had  lighted  a  cigar  for  him;  mine 
niade  chocolaté  for  me,  and  wrote  to  me  every  day  when 
we  did  not  meet;  his  lady  had  come  to  spend  three  days 
with  him  at  the  risk  of  ruin  to  her  réputation;  mine  had 
done  even  better,  or  worse,  if  you  wdll  hâve  it  so.  Our  count- 
esses,  moreover,  were  adorcd  by  their  husbands;  thèse  gen- 
tlemen were  enslavcd  by  the  charm  possessed  by  every  woman 
who  loves  ;  and,  with  even  supererogatory  simplicity,  aiïorded 
us  that  just  sufficient  spice  of  danger  which  increases  pleasure. 
Ah  !  how  quickly  the  wind  swept  away  our  talk  and  our 
happy  laughter  ! 

When  we  reached  Pouilly,  I  scanned  my  new  friend  with 
much  interest,  and  truly,  it  was  not  difficult  to  imagine  him 
the  hero  of  a  very  serions  love  afîair.  Picturc  to  yourselves 
a  young  man  of  middle  height,  but  very  wcll  proportioned, 
a  bright,  expressive  face,  dark  hair,  blue  eyes,  moist  lips, 
and  white  and  even  teeth.  A  certain  not  unbecoming  pallor 
still  overspread  his  dclicately  eut  features,  and  there  were 
faint  dark  circles  about  his  eyes,  as  if  he  were  recovering 
from  an  illness.  Add,  furthermore,  that  he  had  white  and 
shapely  hands,  of  which  he  was  as  careful  as  a  pretty  woman 
should  be;  add  that  he  secmed  to  be  very  well  informcd, 
and  was  decidedly  élever,  and  it  should  not  be  difficult  for 
you  to  imagine  that  my  traveling  companion  was  more  than 
worthy  of  a  countess.  Indeed,  many  a  girl  might  hâve 
wished  for  such  a  husband,  for  he  was  a  Vicomte  with  an  in- 
come  of  twelve  or  fiftcon  thousand  livres,  "to  say  nothing  of 
expectations." 

About  a  league  out  of  Pouilly  the  coach  was  overturned. 
My  luckless  comrade,  thinking  to  save  himself,  jumped  to 
the  edge  of  a  newly-ploughed  field,  instead  of  following  the 
fortunes  of  the  vehicle  and  clinging  tightly  to  the  roof,  as  I 
did.     He  either  miscalculated  in  some  way,  or  he  slipped; 
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how  it  happened,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  coach  fell  over  upon 
him,  and  he  was  crushed  under  it. 

We  carried  him  into  a  pcasant's  cottage,  and  there,  amid 
the  moans  wrung  from  him  by  horrible  sufferings,  he  con- 
trived  to  give  me  a  commission — a  sacred  task,  in  that  it  was 
laid  -upon  me  by  a  dying  man's  last  wish.  Poor  boy,  ail 
throiigh  his  agony  he  was  torturing  himself  in  his  young  sim- 
plicity  of  heart  with  the  thought  of  the  painful  shock  to  his 
mistress  when  she  should  suddenly  read  of  his  death  in  a 
newspaper.  He  begged  me  to  go  myself  to  break  the  news 
to  her,  He  bade  me  look  for  a  key  whicli  he  wore  on  a 
ribbon  about  his  neck.  I  found  it  half  buried  in  the  flesh, 
but  the  dying  boy  did  not  uttcr  a  sound  as  I  extricated  it 
as  gently  as  possible  from  the  wound  which  it  had  made. 
He  had  scarcely  given  me  the  necessary  directions — I  was 
to  go  to  his  home  at  La  Charité-sur-Loire  for  his  mistress' 
love-letters,  which  he  conjured  me  to  return  to  her — when 
he  grew  speechless  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence;  but  from  his 
last  gesture,  I  understood  that  the  fatal  key  would  be  my 
passport  in  his  mother's  house.  It  troubled  him  that  he  was 
powerless  to  utter  a  single  word  to  thank  me,  for  of  my  wish 
to  serve  him  he  had  no  doubt.  He  looked  wistfully  at  me 
for  a  moment,  thcn  his  eyelids  drooped  in  token  of  farewell. 
and  his  head  sank,  and  he  died.  His  death  was  the  only  fatal 
accident  caused  by  the  overturn. 

"But  it  was  partly  his  own  fault,"  the  coachman  said  to 
me. 

At  La  Charité,  I  executed  the  poor  fellow's  dying  wishes. 
His  mother  was  away  from  home,  which  in  a  manner  was 
fortunate  for  me.  Nevertheless,  I  had  to  assuage  the  grief 
of  an  old  woman-servant,  who  staggered  back  at  the  tidings 
of  her  young  master's  death,  and  sank  half-dead  into  a  chair 
when  she  saw  the  blood-stained  key.  But  I  had  another  and 
more  dreadful  sorrow  to  think  of,  the  sorrow  of  a  woman 
who  had  lost  her  last  love;  so  I  left  the  old  woman  to  her 
prosopopeia,  and  carried  off  the  precious  correspondence, 
carefûlly  sealed  by  my  friend  of  a  day. 
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The  Countess'  château  was  some  eight  leagues  beyond 
Moulins,  and  then  there  was  some  distance  to  walk  across 
country.  So  it  was  not  exactly  an  easy  matter  to  deliver  my 
message.  For  divers  reasons  into  which  I  need  not  enter, 
I  had  barely  sufficient  money  to  take  me  to  Moulins.  How- 
ever,  my  youthful  enthusiasm  determined  to  hasten  thither 
on  foot  as  fast  as  possible.  Bad  news  travels  swiftly,  and  I 
wished  to  be  first  at  the  château.  I  asked  for  the  shortest  way, 
and  hurried  through  the  field  paths  of  the  Bourbonnais,  bear- 
ing,  as  it  were,  a  dead  man  on  my  back.  The  nearer  I 
came  to  the  Château  de  Montpersan,  the  more  aghast  I  felt 
at  the  idea  of  my  strange  self-imposed  pilgrimage.  Vast 
numbers  of  romantic  fancies  ran  in  my  head.  I  imagined 
ail  kinds  of  situations  in  which  I  might  find  this  Comtesse 
de  Montpersan,  or,  to  observe  the  laws  of  romance,  this 
Juliette,  so  passionately  beloved  of  my  traveling  companion. 
I  sketched  out  ingénions  answers  to  the  questions  which  she 
might  be  supposed  to  put  to  me.  At  every  turn  of  a  wood,  in 
every  beaten  pathway,  I  rehearsed  a  modem  version  of  the 
scène  in  which  Sosie  describes  the  battle  to  his  lantern.  To 
my  shame  be  it  said,  I  had  thought  at  first  of  nothing  but 
the  part  that  /  was  to  play,  of  my  own  cleverness,  of  how 
I  should  demean  myself;  but  now  that  I  was  in  the  coun- 
try, an  ominous  thought  flashed  through  my  soûl  like  a 
thunderbolt  tcaring  its  way  through  a  veil  of  gray  cloud. 

What  an  awful  pièce  of  news  it  was  for  a  woman  whose 
whole  thoughts  were  full  of  her  young  lover,  who  was  look- 
ing  forward  hour  by  hour  to  a  joy  which  no  words  can  ex- 
press, a  woman  who  had  been  at  a  world  of  pains  to  invent 
plausible  pretexts  to  draw  him  to  her  side.  Yet,  after  ail, 
it  was  a  cruel  deed  of  charity  to  be  the  messenger  of  death  ! 
So  I  hurried  on,  splashing  and  bemiring  myself  in  the  by- 
ways  of  the  Bourbonnais. 

Before  very  long  I  reached  a  great  chestnut  avenue  with 
a  pile  of  buildings  at  the  further  end — the  Château  of  Mont- 
persan stood  out  against  the  sky  like  a  mass  of  brown  cloud, 
with  sharp,  fantastie  outlines.     Ail  the  doors  of  the  château 
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stood  open.  This  in  itself  disconcerted  me,  and  routed  al] 
my  plans;  but  I  went  in  boldly,  and  in  a  moment  found  my- 
self  between  a  couple  of  dogs,  barking  as  your  true  country- 
bred  animal  ean  bark.  The  sound  brought  out  a  hurrying 
servant-maid  ;  who,  when  informed  that  I  wished  to  speak 
to  Mme.  la  Comtesse,  waved  a  hand  towards  the  masses  of 
trees  in  the  English  park  which  wound  about  the  château, 
with  "Madame  is  out  tliere " 

"Many  thanks,"  said  I  ironically.  I  might  hâve  wan- 
dered  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  park  with  her  "out  there" 
to  guide  me. 

In  the  meantime,  a  pretty  little  girl,  with  curling  hair, 
dressed  in  a  white  frock,  a  rose-colored  sash,  and  a  broad  frill 
at  the  throat,  had  overheard  or  guessed  the  question  and 
its  answer.  She  gave  me  a  glance  and  vanished,  calling  in 
shrill,  childish  tones: 

"Mother,  hère  is  a  gentleman  who  wishes  to  speak  to 
you  !" 

And,  along  the  winding  alleys,  I  followed  the  skipping 
and  dancing  white  frill,  a  sort  of  will-o'-the-wisp,  that 
showed  me  the  way  among  the  trees. 

I  must  make  a  full  confession.  I  stopped  behind  the  last 
shrub  in  the  avenue,  pulled  up  my  collar,  rubbed  my  shabby 
hat  and  my  trousers  with  the  cufîs  of  my  sleeves,  dusted  my 
coat  with  the  sleeves  themselves,  and  gave  theni  a  final  cleans- 
ing  rub  one  against  the  other.  I  buttoned  my  coat  care- 
fully  so  as  to  exhibit  the  inner,  always  the  least  worn,  side  of 
the  cloth,  and  finally  had  turned  down  the  tops  of  my 
trousers  over  my  boots,  artistically  cleaned  in  the  grass. 
Thanks  to  this  Gascon  toilet,  I  could  hope  that  the  lady 
would  not  take  me  for  the  local  rate  collector  ;  but  now  when 
my  thoughts  travel  back  to  that  épisode  of  my  youth,  1 
sometimes  laugh  at  my  own  expense. 

Suddenly,  Just  as  I  was  composing  myself,  at  a  turning 
in  the  green  walk,  among  a  wilderness  of  flowers  lighted 
up  by  a  hot  ray  of  sunlight,  I  saw  Juliette — Juliette  and  her 
husband.    The  pretty  little  girl  held  her  mother  by  the  hand. 
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and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  lady  had  quickened  her  pace 
somewhat  at  the  child's  ambiguous  phrase.  Taken  aback  by 
the  sight  of  a  total  stranger,  who  bowed  with  a  tolerably  awk- 
ward  air,  she  looked  at  me  with  a  coolly  courteous  expres- 
sion and  an  adorable  pout,  in  whieh  I,  who  knew  her  secret, 
eould  read  the  full  extent  of  her  disappointment.  I  sought, 
but  sought  in  vain,  to  remember  any  of  the  élégant  phrases 
so  laboriously  prepared. 

This  momentary  hésitation  gave  the  lady's  husband  time 
to  eome  forward.  Thoughts  by  the  myriad  flitted  through 
my  brain.  To  give  myself  a  countenance,  I  got  out  a  few 
sufficiently  feeble  inquiries,  asking  whether  the  persons  prés- 
ent were  really  M.  le  Comte  and  Mme.  la  Comtesse  de  Mont- 
persan.  Thèse  imbecilities  gave  me  time  to  form  my  own 
conclusions  at  a  glance,  and,  with  a  perspieacity  rare  at  that 
âge,  to  analyze  the  husband  and  wiîe  whose  solitude  was 
about  to  be  so  rudely  disturbed. 

■  The  husband  seemed  to  be  a  spécimen  of  a  certain  type 
of  nobleman,  the  fairest  ornaments  of  the  provinces  of  our 
day.  He  wore  big  shoes  with  stout  soles  to  them.  I  put  the 
shoes  first  advisedly,  for  they  made  an  even  deeper  impres- 
sion upon  me  than  a  seedy  black  coat,  a  pair  of  threadbare 
trousers,  a  flabby  cravat,  or  a  crumpled  shirt  collar.  There 
was  a  touch  of  the  magistrate  in  the  man,  a  good  deal  more 
of  the  Councillor  of  the  Préfecture,  ail  the  self-importance 
of  the  mayor  of  the  arrondissement,  the  local  autocrat,  and  the 
soured  temper  of  the  unsuccessful  candidate  who  bas  never 
been  returned  since  the  year  1816.  As  to  countenance — a 
wizened,  wrinkled,  sunburned  face,  and  long,  sleek  locks 
of  scanty  gray  hair;  as  to  character — an  incredible  mixture 
of  homely  sensé  and  sheer  silliness;  of  a  rich  man's  over- 
bearing  ways,  and  a  total  lack  of  manners;  just  the  kind 
of  husband  who  is  almost  entirely  led  by  bis  wife,  yet  im- 
agines himself  to  be  the  master;  apt  to  domineer  in  trifles, 
and  to  let  more  important  things  slip  past  unheeded — there 
you  bave  the  man! 

But  the  Countess  !     Ah,  how  sharp  and  startling  the  con- 
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trast  between  husband  and  wife!  The  Countess  was  a  little 
woman,  with  a  fiât,  graceful  figure  and  enchanting  shape; 
so  fragile,  so  dainty  was  she,  that  you  would  hâve  feared  to 
break  some  bone  if  you  so  much  as  touched  her.  She  wore 
a  white  muslin  dress,  a  rose-colored  sash,  and  rose-colored  rib- 
bons  in  the  pretty  cap  on  her  head;  her  chemisette  was 
moulded  so  deliciously  by  her  shoulders  and  the  loveliest 
rounded  contours,  that  the  sight  of  her  awakened  an  irré- 
sistible désire  of  possession  in  the  depths  of  the  heart.  Her 
eyes  were  bright  and  dark  and  expressive,  her  movements 
graceful,  her  foqt  charming.  An  experienced  man  of 
pleasure  would  not  hâve  given  her  more  than  thirty  years, 
her  forehead  was  so  girlish.  She  had  ail  the  most  transient 
délicate  détail  of  youth  in  her  face.  In  character  she  seemed 
to  me  to  resemble  the  Comtesse  de  Lignolles  and  the  Mar- 
quise de  B ,  two  féminine  types  always  frcsh  in  the  mem- 

ory  of  any  young  man  who  has  read  Louvet's  romance. 

In  a  moment  I  saw  how  things  stood,  and  took  a  diplomatie 
course  that  would  hâve  done  crédit  to  an  old  ambassador. 
For  once,  and  perhaps  for  the  only  time  in  my  life,  I  used 
tact,  and  knew  in  what  the  spécial  skill  of  courtiers  and  men 
of  the  world  consists. 

I  hâve  had  so  many  battles  to  fight  since  those  heedless 
days,  that  they  hâve  left  me  no  time  to  distil  ail  the  least 
actions  of  daily  life,  and  to  do  everything  so  that  it  falls  in 
with  those  rules  of  étiquette  and  good  taste  which  wither  the 
most  gênerons  émotions. 

"M.  le  Comte,"  I  said  with  an  air  of  mystery,  "I  should 
like  a  few  words  with  you,"  and  I  fell  back  a  pace  or  two. 

He  followed  my  example.  Juliette  left  us  together,  going 
away  unconcernedly,  like  a  wife  who  knew  that  she  can 
learn  her  husband's  secrets  as  soon  as  she  chooses  to  know 
them. 

I  told  the  Count  briefly  of  the  death  of  my  traveling  com- 
panion.  The  effect  produced  by  my  news  convinced  me  that 
his  afl'ection  for  his  young  collaborator  was  cordial  enough, 
and  this  emboldened  me  to  make  reply  as  I  did. 

"My  wife  will  be  in  despair,"  cried  he  ;  "I  shall  be  obliged 
to  break  the  news  of  this  unhappy  event  with  great  caution." 
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''Monsieur,"  said  I,  "I  addressed  myself  to  yoii  in  the  first 
instance,  as  in  duty  bound.  I  could  not,  without  first  inform- 
ing  you,  deliver  a  message  to  Mme.  la  Comtesse,  a  message 
intrusted  to  me  by  an  entire  stranger;  but  this  commission 
is  a  sort  of  sacred  trust,  a  secret  of  which  I  hâve  no  power 
to  dispose.  From  the  high  idea  of  your  character  whieh  he 
gave  me,  I  felt  sure  that  you  would  not  oppose  me  in  the  ful- 
filment  of  a  dying  request.  Mme.  la  Comtesse  will  be  at 
liberty  to  break  the  silence  which  is  imposed  upon  me." 

At  this  eulogy,  the  Count  swung  his  head  very  amiably, 
responded  with  a  tolerably  involved  compliment,  and  finally 
left  me  a  free  field.  We  returned  to  the  house.  The  bell 
rang,  and  I  was  invited  to  dinner.  As  we  came  up  to  the 
house,  a  grave  and  silent  couple,  Juliette  stole  a  glanée  at  us. 
Not  a  little  surprised  to  find  her  husband  contriving  some 
frivolous  excuse  for  leaving  us  together,  she  stopped  short, 
giving  me  a  glance — such  a  glance  as  women  only  can  give 
you.  In  that  look  of  hers  there  was  the  pardonable  curiosity 
of  the  mistress  of  the  house  confronted  with  a  guest  dropped 
down  upon  her  from  the  skies  and  innumerable  doubts, 
certainly  warranted  by  the  state  of  my  clothes,  by  my  youth 
and  my  expression,  ail  singularly  at  variance;  there  was  ail 
the  disdain  of  the  adored  mistress,  in  whose  eyes  ail  men  save 
one  are  as  nothing;  there  were  involuntary  tremors  and 
alarms;  and,  above  ail,  the  thought  that  it  was  tiresome  to 
hâve  an  unexpected  guest  just  now,  when,  no  doubt,  she  had 
been  scheming  to  enjoy  full  solitude  for  her  love.  This  mute 
éloquence  I  understood  in  her  eyes,  and  ail  the  pity  and  com- 
passion in  me  made  answer  in  a  sad  smile.  I  thought  of  her, 
as  I  had  seen  her  for  one  moment,  in.  the  pride  of  her  beauty  ; 
standing  in  the  sunny  afternoon  in  the  narrow  alley  with  the 
flowers  on  either  hand;  and  as  that  fair  wonderful  picture 
rose  before  my  eyes,  I  could  not  repress  a  sigh. 

"Alas,  madame,  I  hâve  just  made  a  very  arduous  journey 
,  undertaken  solely  on  your  account." 

"Sir  !" 

"Oh  !  it  is  on  behalf  of  one  who  calls  you  Juliette  that  I 
ara  come,"  I  continued.    Her  face  grew  white, 
i8 
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"You  will  not  see  him  to-day." 

"Is  he  ill?"  she  asked,  and  her  voice  sank  lower, 

"Yes.  But  for  pity's  sake,  control  yourself.  .  .  .  He 
intmsted  me  with  secrets  that  eoncern  you,  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  never  messenger  could  be  more  discreet  nor  more 
devoted  than  I." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  him?" 

"How  if  he  loved  you  no  longer?" 

"Oh  !  that  is  impossible  !"  she  cried,  and  a  faint  smile, 
nothing  less  than  frank,  broke  over  her  face.  Then  ail  at 
once  a  kind  of  shudder  ran  through  her,  and  she  reddened, 
and  she  gave  me  a  wild,  swift  glance  as  she  asked  : 

"Ishealive?" 

Great  God  !  What  a  terrible  phrase  !  I  was  too  young  to 
bear  that  tone  in  her  voice;  I  made  no  reply,  only  looked  at 
the  unhappy  woman  in  helpless  bewilderment. 

"Monsieur,  monsieur,  give  me  an  answer  !"  she  cried. 

"Yes,  madame." 

"Is  it  true  ?  Oh  !  tell  me  the  truth  ;  I  can  hear  the  truth. 
Tell  me  the  truth!  Any  pain  woidd  be  less  keen  than  this 
suspense." 

I  answered  by  two  tears  wrung  from  me  by  that  strange 
tone  of  hers.  She  leaned  against  a  tree  with  a  faint,  sharp 
cry. 

"Madame,  hère  comes  your  husband  !" 

"Hâve  I  a  husband?"  and  with  those  words  she  lied  away 
out  of  sight. 

"Well,"  cried  the  Count,  "dinner  is  growing  cold. — Come, 
monsieur." 

Thereupon  I  followed  the  master  of  the  house  into  the 
dining-room.  Dinner  was  served  with  ail  the  luxury  which 
we  hâve  learned  to  expect  in  Paris.  There  were  five  covers 
laid,  three  for  the  Count  and  Countess  and  their  little 
daughter;  my  own,  which  should  hâve  been  his;  and  another 
for  the  canon  of  Saint-Denis,  who  said  grâce,  and  then 
asked : 

"Why,  where  can  our  dear  Countess  be?" 
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"Oh!  she  will  be  liere  directly,"  said  the  Count.  He  liad 
hastily  helped  us  to  the  soiip,  and  was  dispatching  an  ample 
plateful  with  portentous  speed. 

"Oh  !  nephew,"  exclaimed  the  canon,  "if  your  vnîe  were 
hère,  you  would  behave  more  rationally." 

"Papa  will  make  himself  ill  !"  said  the  child  with  a  mis- 
chievous  look. 

Just  after  this  extraordinary  gastronomical  épisode,  as  the 
Count  was  eagerly  helping  himself  to  a  slice  of  venison,  a 
housemaid  came  in  with,  "We  cannot  find  madame  any- 
where,   sir!" 

I  sprang  up  at  the  words  with  a  dread  in  my  mind,  my 
fears  written  so  plainly  in  my  face,  that  the  old  canon  came 
out  after  me  into  the  garden.  The  Count,  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
pearances,  came  as  far  as  the  threshold. 

"Don't  go,  don't  go  !"  called  he.  "Don't  trouble  yourselves 
in  the  least,"  but  he  did  not  offer  to  accompany  us. 

We  three — the  canon,  the  housemaid,  and  I — hurried 
through  the  garden  walks  and  over  the  bowling-green  in  the 
park,  shouting,  listening  for  an  answer,  growing  more  uneasy 
every  moment.  As  we  hurried  along,  I  told  the  story  of  the 
fatal  accident,  and  discovered  how  strongly  the  maid  was 
attached  to  her  mistress,  for  she  took  my  secret  dread  far 
more  seriously  than  the  canon.  We  went  along  by  the  pools 
of  water  ;  ail  over  the  park  we  went  ;  but  we  neither  f  ound  the 
Countess  nor  any  sign  that  she  had  passed  that  way.  At  last 
wo  turned  back,  and  under  the  walls  of  some  outbuildings  I 
heard  a  smothered,  wailing  cry,  so  stifled  that  it  was  scarcely 
audible.  The  sound  seemed  to  come  from  a  place  that  might 
hâve  been  a  granary.  I  went  in  at  ail  risks,  and  there  we 
found  Juliette.  With  the  instinct  of  despair,  she  had  buried 
herself  deep  in  the  hay,  hiding  her  face  in  it  to  deaden  those 
dreadful  cries — pudency  even  stronger  than  grief.  She  was 
sobbing  and  crying  like  a  child,  but  there  was  a  more  poign- 
ant, more  piteous  sound  in  the  sobs.  There  was  nothing  left 
in  the  world  for  her.  The  maid  pulled  the  hay  from  her, 
her  mistress  submitting  with  the  supine  listlessness  of  a  dying 
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animal.  The  maid  could  find  nothing  to  say  but  "There! 
madame;  there,  there " 

"Wliat  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  What  is  it,  nièce  ?"  the  old 
canon  kept  on  exclaiming. 

At  last,  with  the  girl's  help,  I  carried  Juliette  to  her  room, 
gave  orders  that  she  was  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  that  every 
one  must  be  told  that  the  Countess  was  sufîering  from  a  sick 
headache.  Then  we  came  down  to  the  dining-room,  the 
canon  and  I. 

Some  little  time  had  passed  since  we  left  the  dinner-table  ; 
I  had  scarcely  given  a  thought  to  the  Count  since  we  left  him 
under  the  péristyle;  his  indifférence  had  surprised  me,  but 
my  amazement  increased  when  we  came  back  and  found  him 
seated  philosophically  at  table.  He  had  eaten  pretty  nearly 
ail  the  dinner,  to  the  huge  delight  of  his  little  daughter;  the 
child  was  smiling  at  lier  father's  flagrant  infraction  of  the 
Countess'  rules.  The  man's  odd  indifférence  was  explained 
to  me  by  a  mild  altercation  which  at  once  arose  with  the 
canon,  The  Count  was  suffering  from  some  serions  com- 
plaint.  I  cannot  remember  now  what  it  was,  but  his  méd- 
ical advisers  had  put  him  on  a  very  severe  regimen,  and  the 
ferocious  hunger  familiar  to  convalescents,  sheer  animal 
appetite,  had  overpowered  ail  human  sensibilities.  In  that 
little  space  I  had  seen  frank  and  undisguised  human  nature 
under  two  very  différent  aspects,  in  such  a  sort  that  there  was 
a  certain  grotesque  élément  in  the  very  midst  of  a  most  ter- 
rible tragedy. 

The  evening  that  followed  was  dreary.  I  was  tired.  The 
canon  racked  his  brains  to  discover  a  reason  for  his  niece's 
tears.  The  lady's  husband  silently  digested  his  dinner;  con- 
tent, apparently,  with  the  Countess'  rather  vague  explana- 
tion,  sent  through  the  maid,  putting  forward  some  féminine 
ailment  as  her  excuse.    We  ail  went  early  to  bed. 

As  I  passed  the  door  of  the  Countess'  room  on  the  way  to 
my  night's  lodging,  I  asked  the  servant  timidly  for  news  of 
her.  She  heard  my  voice,  and  would  hâve  me  come  in,  and 
tried  to  talk,  but  in  vain — she  could  not  utter  a  scund.    She 
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bent.her  head,  and  I  withdrew.  In  spite  of  the  painful  agita- 
tion, which  I  had  felt  to  the  full  as  youth  can  feel,  I  fell 
asleep,  tired  out  with  my  forced  march. 

It  was  late  in  the  night  when  I  was  awakened  by  the 
grating  sound  of  curtain  rings  drawn  sharply  over  the  métal 
rods.  There  sat  the  Countess  at  the  foot  of  my  bed.  The 
light  from  a  lamp  set  on  my  table  fell  full  upon  her  face. 

"Is  it  really  true,  monsieur,  quite  true?"  she  asked.  "I 
do  not  know  how  I  can  live  after  that  awful  blow  which 
struck  me  down  a  little  while  since  ;  but  just  nov/  I  feel  calm. 
I  want  to  know  everything." 

"What  calm  !"  I  said  to  myself  as  I  saw  the  ghastly  pallor 
of  her  face  contrasting  with  her  brown  hair,  and  heard  the 
guttural  tones  of  her  voice.  The  havoc  wrought  in  her  drawn 
features  filled  me  with  dumb  amazement. 

Those  few  hours  had  bleached  her;  she  had  lost  a  woman's 
last  glow  of  autumn  color.  Her  eycs  were  red  and  swollen, 
nothing  of  their  beauty  remained,  nothing  looked  out  of  them 
save  her  bitter  and  exceeding  grief  ;  it  was  as  if  a  gray  cloud 
covered  the  place  through  which  the  sun  had  shone. 

I  gave  her  the  story  of  the  accident  in  a  few  words,  without 
laying  too  much  stress  on  some  too  harrowing  détails.  I  told 
her  about  our  first  day's  journey,  and  how  it  had  been  filled 
with  recollections  of  her  and  of  love.  And  she  listened 
eagerly,  without  shedding  a  tear,  Icaning  her  face  towards 
me,  as  some  zealous  doctor  might  lean  to  watch  any  change 
in  a  patient's  face.  When  she  seemed  to  me  to  bave  opened 
her  whole  heart  to  pain,  to  be  deliberately  plunging  herself 
into  misery  with  the  first  delirious  frenzy  of  despair,  I  caught 
at  my  opportunity,  and  told  her  of  the  fears  that  troubled 
the  poor  dying  man,  told  her  how  and  why  it  was  that  he  had 
given  me  this  fatal  message.  Then  her  tears  were  dried  by 
the  fires  that  burned  in  the  dark  depths  within  her.  She 
grew  even  paler.  When  I  drew  the  letters  from  beneath  my 
pillow  and  held  them  out  to  her,  she  took  them  mechanically  ; 
then,   trembling   from   head   to   foot,   she   said   in  a  hollow 
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"And  /  burned  ail  his  letters  ! — I  hâve  nothing  of  him 
left  !— Nothing  !  nothing  !" 

She  struck  her  hand  against  her  forehead. 

"Madame "  I  began. 

She  glanced  at  me  in  the  convulsion  of  grief. 

"I  eut  this  from  his  head,  this  lock  of  his  hair." 

And  I  gave  her  that  last  imperishable  token  that  had  been 
a  very  part  of  him  she  loved.  Ah  !  if  you  had  felt,  as  I  felt 
then,  her  burning  tears  falling  on  your  hands,  you  would 
know  what  gratitude  is,  when  it  follows  so  closely  upon  the 
bcnefit.  Her  eyes  shonc  with  a  feverish  glitter,  a  faint  ray 
of  happiness  gleamed  out  of  her  terrible  suffering,  as  she 
grasped  my  hands  in  hers,  and  said,  in  a  choking  voice: 

"Ah!  you  love!  May  you  be  happy  always.  May  you 
never  lose  her  whom  you  love." 

She  broke  ofï,  and  fled  away  with  her  treasure. 

Next  morning,  this  night-sccne  among  my  dreams  seemed 
like  a  dream  ;  to  make  sure  of  the  piteous  truth,  I  was  obliged 
to  look  fruitlessly  under  my  pillow  for  the  packet  of  letters. 
There  is  no  need  to  tell  you  how  the  next  day  went.  I  spent 
several  hours  of  it  with  the  Juliette  whom  my  poor  comrade 
had  so  praised  to  me.  In  her  lightest  words,  her  gestures,  in 
ail  that  she  did  and  said,  I  saw  proofs  of  the  nobleness  of 
soûl,  the  delicacy  of  feeling  which  made  her  what  she  was, 
one  of  those  beloved,  loving,  and  self-sacrificing  natures  so 
rarely  found  upon  this  earth. 

In  the  evening  the  Comte  de  Montpersan  came  himself  as 
far  as  Moulins  with  me.  There  he  spoke  with  a  kind  of  em- 
barrassment  : 

"Monsieur,  if  it  is  not  abusing  your  good-nature,  and  act- 
ing  very  inconsiderately  towards  a  stranger  to  whom  we  are 
already  under  obligations,  would  you  hâve  the  goodness,  as 

you  are  going  to  Paris,  to  remit  a  sum  of  money  to  M.  de 

(I  forget  the  name),  in  the  Rue  du  Sentier;  I  owe  him  an 
amount,  and  he  asked  me  to  send  it  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Willingly,"  said  I.  And  in  the  innocence  of  my  heart,  I 
took  charge  of  a  rouleau  of  twenty-five  louis  d'or,  which  paid 
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the  expenses  of  my  journey  back  to  Paris  ;  and  only  when,  on 
my  arrivai,  I  went  to  the  address  indicated  to  repay  the 
amount  to  M.  de  Montpersan's  correspondent,  did  I  under- 
stand  the  ingénions  delicacy  with  which  Julie  had  obliged 
me.  Was  not  ail  the  genius  of  a  loving  woman  revealed  in 
such  a  way  of  lending,  in  her  réticence  with  regard  to  a 
poverty  easily  guessed? 

And  what  rapture  to  hâve  this  adventure  to  tell  to  a  woman 
who  clung  to  you  more  closely  in  dread,  saying,  "Oh,  my 
dear,  not  you!  you  must  not  die!" 

Paris,  January  1832. 
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To  M.  le  Baron  Barchou  de  Penhoen. 

Among  ail  the  pupils  of  the  Oratorian  school  at  Vendôme,  we 
are,  I  think,  the  only  two  who  hâve  afterwards  met  in  mid- 
career  of  a  life  of  letters— we  who  once  were  cultivating  Philo- 
sophy  when  by  rights  we  should  hâve  been  minding  our  De 
viris.  When  we  met,  you  were  engaged  upon  your  noble  works 
on  German  philosophy,  and  I  upon  this  study.  So  neither  of  us 
bas  missed  bis  vocation;  and  you,  when  you  see  your  name 
hère,  will  feel,  no  doubt,  as  much  pleasure  as  he  who  inscribes 
bis  work  to  you.— Your  old  schoolfellow, 
1840.  De  Balzac, 

It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  during  the  winter  of  1829- 
30,  but  in  the  Vicomtesse  de  Grandlieu's  salon  two  persons 
stayed  on  who  did  not  belong  to  her  family  circle.  A  young 
and  good-looking  man  heard  the  clock  strike,  and  took  his 
leave.  When  the  courtyard  echoed  with  the  sound  of  a  de- 
parting  carriage,  the  Vicomtesse  looked  up,  saw  that  no  one 
was  présent  save  her  brother  and  a  friend  of  the  family  finish- 
ing  their  game  of  piquet,  and  went  across  to  her  daughter. 
The  girl,  standing  by  the  chimney-piece,  apparently  exam- 
ining  a  transparent  fire-screen,  was  listening  to  the  sounds 
from  the  courtyard  in  a  way  that  justified  certain  maternai 
fears. 

"Camille,"  said  the  Vicomtesse,  "if  you  continue  to  behave 
to  young  Comte  de  Eestaud  as  you  bave  done  this  evening, 
you  will  oblige  me  to  see  no  more  of  him  hère.  Listen,  child, 
and  if  you  bave  any  confidence  in  my  love,  let  me  guide  you 
in  life.  At  seventeen  one  cannot  judge  of  past  or  future,  nor 
(285) 
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of  certain  social  considérations.  I  hâve  only  one  thing  to 
say  to  you.  M.  de  Ecstaud  has  a  mother,  a  mother  who 
would  waste  millions  of  francs;  a  woman  of  no  birth,  a  Mlle. 
Goriot  ;  people  talked  a  good  deal  about  her  at  one  time.  She 
behaved  so  badly  to  her  own  father,  that  she  certainly  does 
not  deserve  to  hâve  so  good  a  son.  The  young  Count  adores 
her,  and  maintains  her  in  her  position  with  dutifulness 
worthy  of  ail  praise,  and  he  is  extrcmely  good  to  his  brother 
and  sister. — But  however  admirable  his  behavior  may  be," 
the  Vicomtesse  added  with  a  shrewd  expression,  "so  long  as 
his  mother  lives,  any  family  would  take  alarm  at  the  idea  of 
intrusting  a  daughter's  fortune  and  future  to  young 
Kestaud." 

"I  overheard  a  word  now  and  again  in  your  talk  with  Mlle. 
de  Grandlieu,"  cried  the  friend  of  the  family,  "and  it  made 
me  anxious  to  put  in  a  word  of  my  own. — I  hâve  won,  M.  le 
Comte,"  he  added,  turning  to  his  opponent.  "I  shall  throw 
you  over  and  go  to  your  niece's  assistance." 

"See  what  it  is  to  hâve  an  attorney's  ears  !"  exclaimed 
the  Vicomtesse.  "My  dear  Derville,  how  could  you  know 
what  I  was  saying  to  Camille  in  a  whisper?" 

"I  knew  it  from  your  looks,"  answered  Derville,  seating 
himself  in  a  low  chair  by  the  fire. 

Camille's  uncle  went  to  her  side,  and  Mme.  de  Grandlieu 
took  up  her  position  on  a  hearth  stool  between  her  daughter 
and  Derville. 

"The  time  has  corne  for  telling  a  story,  which  should 
modify  your  judgment  as  to  Ernest  de  Restaud's  prospects." 

"A  story?"  cried  Camille.    "Do  begin  at  once,  monsieur." 

The  glance  that  Derville  gave  the  Vicomtesse  told  her  that 
this  taie  was  meant  for  her.  The  Vicomtesse  de  Grandlieu, 
be  it  said,  was  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Germain,  by  reason  of  her  fortune  and  her  ancient 
name;  and  though  it  may  seem  improbable  that  a  Paris 
attorney  should  speak  so  familiarly  to  her,  or  be  so  much  at 
home  in  her  house,  the  fact  is  nevertheless  easily  explained. 

When  Mme.  de  Grandlieu  returned  to  France  with  the 
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Royal  family,  she  came  to  Paris,  and  at  first  lived  entirely  on 
the  pension  allowed  her  out  of  the  Civil  List  by  Louis  XVIII. 
— an  intolérable  i^osition.  The  Hôtel  de  Grandlieu  had  been 
sold  by  the  Eepublic.  It  came  to  Derville's  knowledge  that 
there  were  flaws  in  the  title,  and  he  thought  that  it  ought  to 
return  to  the  A'^icomtesse.  He  instituted  proceedings  for 
nullity  of  contract,  and  gained  the  day.  Encouraged  by  this 
success,  he  used  légal  quibbles  to  such  purpose  that  he  com- 
pelled  some  institution  or  other  to  disgorge  the  Forest  of 
Liceney.  Then  he  won  certain  lawsuits  against  the  Canal 
d'Orléans,  and  recovered  a  tolerably  large  amount  of  prop- 
erty,  with  which  the  Emperor  had  endowed  varions  public 
institutions.  So  it  fell  out  that,  thanks  to  the  young  attor- 
ney's  skilful  management,  Mme.  de  Grandlieu's  income 
reached  the  sum  of  some  sixty  thousand  francs,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  vast  sums  returned  to  her  by  the  law  of  in- 
demnity.  And  Derville,  a  man  of  high  character,  well 
informed,  modest,  and  pleasant  in  company,  became  the 
house-friend  of  the  family. 

By  liis  conduct  of  Mme.  de  Grandlieu's  affairs  he  luid  fairly 
earned  the  esteem  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  and  num- 
bered  the  best  familles  among  his  clients  ;  but  ho  did  not  tako 
advantage  of  his  popularity,  as  an  ambitions  man  might  hâve 
done.  The  Vicomtesse  would  hâve  had  him  sell  his  practice 
and  enter  the  magistracy,  in  which  career  advancement 
would  bave  been  svnît  and  certain  with  such  influence  at  his 
disposai  ;  but  he  persistently  refused  ail  ofïers.  He  only  went 
into  Society  to  keep  up  his  connections,  but  he  occasionally 
spent  an  evening  at  the  Hôtel  de  Grandlieu.  It  was  a  very 
lucky  thing  for  him  that  his  talents  had  been  brought  into 
the  light  by  his  dévotion  to  Mme.  de  Grandlieu,  for  his  prac- 
tice otherwise  might  hâve  gone  to  pièces.  Derville  had  not 
an  attorney's  soûl.  Since  Ernest  de  Eestaud  had  appeared 
at  the  Hôtel  de  Grandlieu,  and  he  had  noticed  that  Camille 
felt  attracted  to  the  young  man,  Derville  had  been  as  assidu- 
ous  in  his  visits  as  any  dandy  of  the  Chaussée-d'Antin  newly 
admitted  to  the  noble  Faubourg.    At  a  bail  only  a  few  days 
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before,  when  he  happened  to  stand  near  Camille,  and  said, 
indicating  the  Count  : 

"It  is  a  pity  that  yonder  youngster  bas  not  two  or  three 
million  francs,  is  it  not  ?" 

"Isitapity?  I  do  not  think  so,"  the  girl  answered.  "M. 
de  Eestaud  bas  plenty  of  ability  ;  be  is  well  educated,  and  tbe 
Minister,  bis  cbief,  tbinks  well  of  bim.  He  will  be  a  remark- 
able  man,  I  bave  no  doubt.  'Yonder  youngster'  will  bave  as 
much  money  as  be  wishes  wben  be  comes  into  power." 

"Yes,  but  suppose  tbat  be  were  rich  already?" 

"Ricb  already?"  repeated  Camille,  flusbing  red.  "Wby, 
ail  tbe  giris  in  tbe  room  would  be  quarreling  for  him,"  she 
added,  glancing  at  the  quadrilles. 

"And  then,"  retorted  the  attorne}^,  "Mlle,  de  Grandlieu 
migbt  not  be  the  one  towards  wbom  bis  eyes  are  always 
turned  ?  Tbat  is  what  that  red  color  means  !  You  like  him, 
do  you  not  ?     Come,  speak  out." 

Camille  suddenly  rose  to  go. 

"She  loves  him,"  Derville  thought. 

Since  that  evening,  Camille  bad  been  unwontedly  attentive 
to  the  attorney,  wbo  approved  of  ber  liking  for  Ernest  de 
Restaud.  Hitherto,  altbougb  she  knew  well  tbat  ber  family 
lay  under  great  obligations  to  Derville,  she  bad  felt  respect 
rather  than  real  friendsbip  for  him,  their  relation  was  more 
a  matter  of  politeness  than  of  warmtb  of  feeling  ;  and  by  ber 
manner,  and  by  tbe  tones  of  ber  voice,  she  bad  always  made 
bim  sensible  of  the  distance  which  socially  lay  between  tbem. 
Gratitude  is  a  charge  upon  tbe  inberitance  which  the  second 
génération  is  apt  to  repudiate. 

"Tbis  adventure,"  Derville  began  after  a  pause,  'T)rings 
tbe  one  romantic  event  in  my  life  to  my  mind.  You  are 
laughing  already,"  he  went  on;  "it  seems  so  ridiculous, 
doesn't  it,  tbat  an  attorney  should  speak  of  a  romance  in  bis 
life?  But  once  I  was  five-and-twenty,  like  everybody  else, 
and  even  then  I  bad  seen  some  queer  tbings.  I  ought  to  begin 
at  the  beginning  by  telling  you  about  some  one  whom  it  is 
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impossible  that  you  should  hâve  known.  The  man  in  ques- 
tion was  a  usurer. 

"Can  you  grasp  a  clear  notion  of  that  sallow,  wan  face  of 
his?  I  wish  the  Académie  would  give  me  leave  to  dub  such 
faces  the  hinar  type.  It  was  like  silver-gilt,  with  the  gilt 
rubbed  off.  His  hair  was  iron-gray,  sleek,  and  carefully 
combed  ;  his  f  eatures  might  hâve  been  cast  in  bronze  ;  Talley- 
rand  himself  was  not  more  impassive  than  this  money- 
lender.  A  pair  of  little  eyes,  yellow  as  a  ferret's,  and  with 
scarce  an  eyelash  to  them,  peered  out  from  under  the  shelter- 
ing  peak  of  a  shabby  old  cap,  as  if  they  feared  the  light.  He 
had  the  thin  lips  that  you  see  in  Eembrandt's  or  Metsu's 
portraits  of  alchemists  and  shrunken  old  men,  and  a  nose  so 
sharp  at  the  tip  that  it  put  you  in  mind  of  a  gimlet.  His 
voice  was  low  ;  he  always  spoke  suavely  ;  he  never  flew  into  a 
passion.  His  âge  was  a  problem  ;  it  was  hard  to  say  whether 
he  had  grown  old  before  his  time,  or  whether  by  economy  of 
youth  he  had  saved  enough  to  last  him  his  life. 

"This  room,  and  everything  in  it,  from  the  green  baize  of 
his  bureau  to  the  strip  of  carpet  by  the  bed,  was  as  clean  and 
threadbare  as  the  chilly  sanctuary  of  some  elderly  spinster 
who  spends  her  days  in  rubbing  her  furniture.  In  winter 
time,  the  live  brands  of  the  tire  smouldered  ail  day  in  a  bank 
of  ashes;  there  was  never  any  flame  in  his  grate.  He  went 
through  his  day,  from  his  uprising  to  his  evening  coughing- 
fit,  witli  the  regularity  of  a  pendulum,  and  in  some  sort  was 
a  clockwork  man,  wound  up  by  a  night's  slumber.  Touch  a 
wood-louse  on  an  excursion  across  your  sheet  of  paper,  and 
the  créature  shams  death;  and  in  something  the  same  way 
my  acquaintance  would  stop  short  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence, while  a  cart  went  by,  to  save  the  strain  to  his  voice. 
Following  the  example  of  Fontenelle,  he  was  thrifty  of  pulse- 
strokes,  and  concentrated  ail  human  sensibility  in  the  inner- 
most  sanctuary  of  Self. 

"His  life  flowed  soundless  as  the  sands  of  an  hour-glass. 
His  victims  sometimes  flew  into  a  rage  and  made  a  great  deal 
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ol"  noise,  followed  by  a  great  silence;  so  is  it  in  a  kitchen  after 
a  fowl's  neck  has  been  wrung. 

"Toward  evening  this  bill  of  exchange  incarnate  would 
assume  ordinary  human  shape,  and  his  metals  were  meta- 
morphosed  into  a  human  heart.  When  he  was  satisfied  with 
his  day's  business,  he  would  rub  his  hands;  his  inward  glee 
would  escape  like  smoke  through  every  rift  and  wrinkle  of 
his  face; — in  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  mute  play  of  muscle  which  expressed  sensations  similar  to 
the  soundless  laughter  of  Leather  Stoching.  Indeed,  even  in 
transports  of  joy,  his  conversation  was  confined  to  monosyl- 
lables;  he  w-ore  the  same  non-committal  countenance. 

"This  was  the  neighbor  Chance  found  for  me  in  the  house 
in  the  Eue  des  Grès,  where  I  used  to  live  when  as  yet  I  was 
only  a  second  clerk  finishing  my  third  year's  studies.  The 
house  is  damp  and  dark,  and  boasts  no  courtyard.  AU  the 
Windows  look  on  the  street;  the  whole  dwelling,  in  claustral 
fashion,  is  divided  into  rooms  or  cells  of  equal  size,  ail  open- 
ing  upon  a  long  corridor  dimly  lit  with  borrowed  lights.  The 
place  must  hâve  been  part  of  an  old  couvent  once.  So 
gloomy  was  it,  that  the  gaiety  of  eldest  sons  forsook  them 
on  the  stairs  before  they  reached  my  neighbor's  door.  He 
and  his  house  were  much  alike;  even  so  does  the  oyster 
resemble  his  native  rock. 

"I  was  the  one  créature  with  whom  he  had  any  communi- 
cation, socially  speaking  ;  he  would  come  in  to  ask  for  a  light, 
to  borrow  a  book  or  a  newspaper,  and  of  an  evening  he  would 
allow  me  to  go  into  his  cell,  and  when  he  was  in  the  humor 
we  would  chat  together.  Thèse  marks  of  confidence  were  the 
results  of  four  years  of  neighborhood  and  my  own  sober  con- 
duct.  From  sheer  lack  of  pence,  I  was  bound  to  live  pretty 
much  as  he  did.  Had  he  any  relations  or  friends?  Was  he 
rich  or  poor?  Nobody  could  give  an  answer  to  thèse  ques- 
tions. I  myself  never  saw  money  in  his  room.  Doubtless  his 
capital  was  safely  stowed  in  the  strong  rooms  of  the  Bank. 
He  used  to  collect  his  bills  himself  as  they  fell  due,  running 
ail  over  Paris  on  a  pair  of  shanks  as  skinny  as  a  stag's.     On 
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occasion  he  could  be  a  martyr  to  prudence.  One  day,  when 
he  happened  to  hâve  gold  in  his  pockets,  a  double  napoléon 
worked  its  way,  somehow  or  other,  out  of  his  fob  and  fell,  and 
another  lodger  following  him  up  the  stairs  picked  up  the 
coin  and  returned  it  to  its  owner. 

"  'That  isn't  mine  !'  said  he,  with  a  start  of  surprise. 
*Mine  indeed  !     If  I  were  rieh,  should  I  live  as  I  do  !' 

"He  made  his  cup  of  cofïee  himself  every  morning  on  the 
cast-iron  chafing  dish  which  stood  ail  day  in  the  blaek  angle 
of  the  grate  ;  his  dinner  came  in  f rom  a  cookshop  ;  and  our 
old  porter's  wife  went  up  at  the  preseribed  hour  to  set  his 
room  in  order.  Finally,  a  whimsical  chance,  in  which  Sterne 
would  hâve  seen  prédestination,  had  named  the  man  Gobseck. 
When  I  did  business  for  him  later,  I  came  to  know  that  he 
was  about  seventy-six  years  old  at  the  time  when  we  became 
acquainted.  He  was  born  about  1740,  in  some  outlying 
suburb  of  Antwerp,  of  a  Dutch  father  and  a  Jewish  mother, 
and  his  name  was  Jean-Esther  Van  Gobseck.  You  remember 
how  ail  Paris  took  an  interest  in  that  murder  case,  a  woman 
named  La  belle  Hollandaise^  I  happened  to  mention  it  to 
my  old  neighbor,  and  he  answered  without  the  slightest 
symptom  of  interest  or  surprise,  'She  is  my  grandniece.' 

"That  was  the  only  remark  drawn  from  him  by  the  death 
of  his  sole  surviving  next  of  kin,  his  sister's  granddaughter. 
From  reports  of  the  case  I  found  that  La  belle  Hollandaise 
was  in  fact  named  Sara  Van  Gobseck.  When  I  asked  by 
what  curions  chance  his  grandniece  came  to  bear  his  surname, 
he  smiled: 

"  'The  women  never  marry  in  our  family.' 

"Singular  créature,  he  had  never  cared  to  find  out  a  single 
relative  among  four  générations  counted  on  the  female  side. 
The  thought  of  his  heirs  was  abhorrent  to  him;  and  the  idea 
that  his  wealth  could  pass  into  other  hands  after  his  death 
simply  inconceivable. 

"He  was  a  child,  ten  years  old,  when  his  mother  shipped 
him  off  as  a  eabin  boy  on  a  voyage  to  the  Dutch  Straits  Set- 
tlements,  and  there  he  knocked  about  for  twenty  years.    The 
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inscrutable  Unes  on  that  sallow  forehead  kept  the  secret  of 
horrible  adventures^  sudden  panic,  unhoped-for  luck,  roman- 
tic  cross  events,  joys  that  knew  no  limit,  hunger  endured  and 
love  trampled  under  foot,  fortunes  risked,  lost,  and  recovered, 
life  endangered  time  and  tirae  again,  and  saved,  it  may  be, 
by  one  of  the  rapid,  ruthless  décisions  absolved  by  necessity. 
He  had  known  Admirai  Simeuse,  M.  de  Lally,  M.  de  Ker- 
garouët,  M.  d'Estaing,  le  Bailli  de  Suffren,  M.  de  Porten- 
duère.  Lord  Cornwallis,  Lord  Hastings,  Tippoo  Sahib's 
father,  Tippoo  Sahib  himself.  The  bully  who  served  Maha- 
daji  Sindhia,  King  of  Delhi,  and  did  so  much  to  found  the 
power  of  the  Mahrattas,  had  had  dealings  with  Gobseck. 
Long  résidence  at  St.  Thomas  brought  him  in  contact  with 
Victor  Hughes  and  other  notorious  pirates.  In  his  quest  of 
fortune  he  had  left  no  stone  unturned;  witness  an  attempt 
to  discover  the  treasure  of  that  tribe  of  savages  so  famous  in 
Buenos  Ayres  and  its  neighborhood.  He  had  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  events  of  the  American  War  of  Independ- 
ence.  But  if  he  spoke  of  the  Indies  or  of  America,  as  he  did 
very  rarely  with  me,  and  never  with  any  one  else,  he  seemed 
to  regard  it  as  an  indiscrétion  and  to  repent  of  it  af  terwards. 
If  humanity  and  sociability  are  in  some  sort  a  religion,  Gob- 
seck might  be  ranked  as  an  infidel;  but  though  I  set  myself 
to  study  him,  I  must  confess,  to  my  shame,  that  his  real 
nature  was  impénétrable  up  to  the  very  last.  I  even  felt 
doubts  at  times  as  to  his  sex.  If  ail  usurers  are  like  this  one, 
I  maintain  that  they  belong  to  the  neuter  gender. 

"Did  he  adhère  to  his  mother's  religion?  Did  he  look  on 
Gentiles  as  his  legitimate  prey?  Had  he  turned  Roman 
Catholic,  Lutheran,  Mahometan,  Brahmin,  or  what  not?  I 
never  knew  anything  whatsoever  about  his  religious  opinions, 
and  so  far  as  I  could  see,  he  was  indiffèrent  rather  than  in- 
credulous. 

"One  evening  I  went  in  to  see  this  man  who  had  turned 
himself  to  gold;  the  usurer,  whom  his  victims  (his  clients, 
as  he  styled  them)  were  wont  to  call  Daddy  Gobseck,  perhaps 
ironically,  perhaps  by  way  of  antiphrasis.    He  was  sitting  in 
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his  armchair,  motionless  as  a  statue,  staring  fixedly  at  the 
mantel-shelf,  where  he  seemed  to  read  the  figures  of  his 
statements.  A  lamp,  with  a  pedestal  that  had  once  been 
green,  was  burning  in  the  room  ;  but  so  far  f rom  taking  color 
from  its  smoky  light,  his  face  seemed  to  stand  out  positively 
paler  against  the  background.  He  pointed  to  a  chair  set  for 
me,  but  not  a  word  did  he  say. 

"  'What  thoughts  can  this  being  hâve  in  his  mind  ?'  said  I 
to  myself.  'Does  he  know  that  a  God  exists;  does  he  know 
there  are  such  things  as  feeling,  woman,  happiness?'  I  pitied 
him  as  I  might  hâve  pitied  a  diseased  créature.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  I  knew  quite  well  that  while  he  had  millions  of 
francs  at  his  command,  he  possessed  the  world  no  less  in  idea 
—that  world  which  he  had  explored,  ransacked,  weighed, 
appraised,  and  exploited. 

"  'Good  day,  Daddy  Gobseck/  I  began. 

"He  turned  his  face  towards  me,  with  a  slight  contraction 
of  his  bushy,  black  eyebrows;  this  characteristic  shade  of 
expression  in  him  meant  as  much  as  the  most  jubilant  smile 
on  a  Southern  face. 

"  'You  look  just  as  gloomy  as  you  did  that  day  when  the 
news  came  of  the  failure  of  that  bookseller  whose  sharpness 
you  admired  so  much,  though  you  were  one  of  his  victims.' 

"  'One  of  his  victims  ?'  he  repeated,  with  a  look  of  aston- 
ishment. 

"  'Yes.  Did  you  not  refuse  to  accept  composition  at  the 
meeting  of  creditors  until  he  undertook  privately  to  pay  you 
your  debt  in  full;  and  did  he  not  give  you  bills  accepted  by 
the  insolvent  firm;  and  then,  when  he  set  up  in  business 
again,  did  he  not  pay  you  the  dividend  upon  those  bills  of 
yours,  signed  as  they  were  by  the  bankrupt  firm?' 

"  'He  was  a  sharp  one,  but  I  had  it  out  of  him.' 

"  'Then  hâve  you  some  bills  to  protest  ?  To-day  is  the 
30th,  I  believe.' 

"It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  spoken  to  him  of  money. 
He  looked  ironically  up  at  me;  then  in  those  bland  accents, 
not  unlike  the  husky  tones  which  the  tyro  draws  from  a 
flûte,  he  answered,  'I  am  amusing  myself.' 
19 
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" 'So  you  amuse  yourself  now  and  again?' 

*•'  'Do  you  imagine  that  the  only  poets  in  the  world  are 
those  who  print  their  verses?'  he  asked,  with  a  pitying  look 
and  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  Toetry  in  that  head  !'  thought  I,  for  as  yet  I  knew 
nothing  of  his  life. 

"  'What  life  could  be  as  glorious  as  mine  ?'  he  continued, 
and  his  eyes  lighted  up.  'You  are  young,  your  mental  visions 
are  colored  by  youthful  blood,  you  see  women's  faces  in  the 
fire,  while  I  see  nothing  but  eoals  in  mine.  You  hâve  ail  sorts 
of  beliefs,  while  I  hâve  no  beliefs  at  ail.  Keep  your  illusions 
— if  you  can.  'Now  I  will  show  you  life  with  the  discount 
taken  off.  Go  wherever  you  like,  or  stay  at  home  by  the  fire- 
side  with  your  wife,  there  always  cornes  a  time  when  you  settle 
down  in  a  certain  groove,  the  groove  of  your  préférence  ;  and 
then  happiness  consists  in  the  exercise  of  your  faculties  by 
applying  them  to  realities.  Anything  more  in  the  way  of 
precept  is  false.  My  prineiples  hâve  been  varions,  among 
varions  men;  I  had  to  change  them  with  every  change  of 
latitude.  Things  that  we  admire  in  Europe  are  punishable 
in  Asia,  and  a  vice  in  Paris  becomes  a  necessity  when  you 
hâve  passed  the  Azores.  There  are  no  such  things  as  hard- 
and-fast  rulos;  there  are  only  conventions  adapted  to  the 
climate.  Fling  a  man  headlong  into  one  social  melting  pot 
after  another,  and  convictions  and  forms  and  moral  Systems 
become  so  many  meaningless  words  to  him.  The  one  thing 
that  always  remains,  the  one  sure  instinct  that  nature  ha  s 
implanted  in  us,  is  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  In 
European  society  you  call  this  instinct  self-interest.  If  you 
had  lived  as  long  as  I  hâve,  you  would  know  that  there  is  but 
one  concrète  reality  invariable  enough  to  be  worth  caring 
about,  and  that  is — Gold.  Gold  represents  every  form  of 
human  power.  I  hâve  traveled.  I  found  out  that  there  were 
either  hills  or  plains  everywhere  :  the  plains  are  monotonous, 
the  hills  a  weariness;  consequently,  place  may  be  left  out  of 
the  question.  As  to  manners  ;  man  is  man  ail  the  world  over. 
The  same  battle  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  is  going  on 
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everywhere;  it  is  inévitable  everywhere;  consequently,  it  is 
better  to  exploit  than  to  be  exploitée!.  Everywhere  yoii  find 
the  man  of  thews  and  sinews  who  toils,  and  the  lymphatic 
man  who  tornients  himself;  and  pleasures  are  everywhere 
the  same,  for  when  ail  sensations  are  exhausted,  ail  that  sur- 
vives is  Vanity — Vanity  is  the  abiding  substance  of  us,  the  / 
in  us.  Vanity  is  only  to  be  satisfied  by  gold  in  floods.  Our 
dreams  need  time  and  physical  means  and  painstaking 
thought  before  they  ean  be  realized.  Well,  gold  contains  ail 
things  in  embryo;  gold  realizes  ail  things  for  us. 

"  'None  but  fools  and  invalids  can  find  pleasure  in  shufïïing 
cards  ail  evening  long  to  find  out  whether  they  shall  win  a 
few  pence  at  the  end.  ISTone  but  driveling  idiots  could  spend 
time  in  inquiring  into  ail  that  is  happening  around  them, 
whether  Madame  Such-an-One  slept  single  on  her  couch  or 
in  Company,  whether  she  has  more  blood  than  lymph,  more 
tempérament  than  virtue.  None  but  the  dupes,  who  fondly 
imagine  that  they  are  useful  to  their  like,  can  interest  them- 
selves  in  laying  down  rules  for  political  guidance  amid  events 
which  neither  they  nor  any  one  else  foresees,  nor  ever  will 
foresee.  None  but  simpletons  can  delight  in  talking  about 
stage  players  and  repeating  their  sayings;  making  the  daily 
promenade  of  a  caged  animal  over  a  rather  larger  area; 
dressing  for  otliers,  eating  for  others,  priding  themselves  on 
a  horse  or  a  carriage  such  as  no  neighbor  can  hâve  until  three 
days  later.  What  is  ail  this  but  Parisian  life  summed  up 
in  a  few  phrases  ?  Let  us  find  a  higher  outlook  on  life  than 
theirs.  Happiness  consists  either  in  strong  émotions  which 
drain  our  vitality,  or  in  methodical  occupation  which  makes 
existence  like  a  bit  of  English  machinery,  working  with  the 
regularity  of  clockwork.  A  higher  happiness  than  either 
consists  in  a  curiosity,  styled  noble,  a  wish  to  learn  ISTature's 
secrets,  or  to  attempt  by  artificial  means  to  imitate  Nature 
to  some  extent.  What  is  this  in  two  words  but  Science  and 
Art,  or  passion  or  calm  ? — Ah  !  well,  every  human  passion 
wrought  up  to  its  highest  pitch  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
cornes  to  parade  itself  hère  before  me — as  I  live  in  calm.    As 
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for  your  scientific  curiosity,  a  kind  of  wrestling  bout  in  which 
man  is  ne  ver  uppermost,  1  replace  it  by  an  insight  into  ail  the 
springs  of  action  in  man  and  woman.  To  sum  up,  the  world 
is  mine  without  effort  of  mine,  and  the  world  has  not  the 
slightest  hold  on  me.  Listen  to  this/  he  went  on,  'I  will  tell 
you  the  history  of  my  morning,  and  you  will  divine  my 
pleasures.' 

"He  got  up,  pushed  the  boit  of  the  door,  drew  a  tapestry 
curtain  across  it  with  a  sharp  grating  sound  of  the  rings  on 
the  rod,.then  he  sat  down  again. 

"  'This  morning,'  he  said,  'I  had  only  two  amounts  to  col- 
lect;  the  rest  of  the  bills  that  were  due  I  gave  away  instead 
of  cash  to  my  customers  yesterday.  So  much  saved,  you  see, 
for  when  I  discount  a  bill  I  always  deduct  two  francs  for  a 
hired  brougham — expenses  of  collection.  A  pretty  thing  it 
would  be,  would  it  not,  if  my  clients  were  to  set  me  trudg- 
ing  ail  over  Paris  for  half-a-dozen  francs  of  discount,  when 
no  man  is  my  master,  and  I  only  pay  seven  francs  in  the 
shape  of  taxes? 

"  'The  iirst  bill  for  a  thousand  francs  was  presented  by  a 
young  fellow,  a  smart  buck  with  a  spangled  waistcoat,  and 
an  ej'eglass,  and  a  tilbury  and  an  English  horse,  and  ail  the 
rest  of  it.  The  bill  bore  the  signature  of  one  of  the  prettiest 
women  in  Paris,  married  to  a  Count,  a  great  landowner. 
Now,  how  came  that  Countess  to  put  her  name  to  a  bill  of 
exchange,  legally  not  worth  the  paper  it  was  written  upon, 
but  practically  very  good  business;  for  thèse  women,  poor 
things,  are  afraid  of  the  scandai  that  a  protested  bill  makes 
in  a  family,  and  would  give  themselves  away  in  payment 
sooner  than  fail?  I  wanted  to  find  out  what  that  bill  of 
exchange  really  represented.  Was  it  stupidity,  imprudence, 
love,  or  charity? 

"  'The  second  bill,  bearing  the  signature  "Fanny  Malvaut," 
came  to  me  from  a  linen-draper  on  the  highway  to  bank- 
ruptcy.  Now,  no  créature  who  has  any  crédit  with  a  bank 
comes  to  me.  The  first  step  to  my  door  means  that  a  man 
is  desperately  liard  up  ;  that  the  news  of  his  f  ailure  will  soon 
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corne  out  :  and,  most  of  ail,  it  means  that  he  has  been  every- 
where  else  first.  The  stag  is  always  at  bay  when  I  see  him, 
and  a  pack  of  creditors  are  hard  upon  his  track.  The 
Countess  lived  in  the  Eue  du  Helder,  and  my  Fanny  in  the 
Eue  Montmartre.  How  many  conjectures  I  made  as  I  set 
out  this  morning  !  If  thèse  two  woinen  were  not  able  to  pay, 
they  would  show  me  more  respect  than  they  would  show  their 
own  fathers.  What  tricks  and  grimaces  would  not  the 
Countess  try  for  a  thousand  francs  !  She  would  be  so  nice 
to  me,  she  would  talk  to  me  in  that  ingratiating  tone  peculiar 
to  endorsers  of  bills,  she  would  pour  out  a  torrent  of  coaxing 
words,  perhaps  she  would  beg  and  pray,  and  I  .  .  .'  (hère 
the  old  man  turncd  his  pale  eyes  upon  me — ^and  I  not  to  be 
moved,  inexorable!'  he  continued.  'I  am  there  as  the 
avenger,  the  apparition  of  Eemorse.  So  much  for  hypothèses. 
I  reached  the  house. 

"Madame  la  Comtesse  is  asleep,"  says  the  maid. 
"When  can  I  see  her?" 
"At  twelve  o'clock." 
"Is  Madame  la  Comtesse  ill?" 

"No,  sir,  but  she  only  came  home  at  three  o'clock  this 
morning  from  a  bail." 

"  '  "My  name  is  Gobseck,  tell  her  that  I  shall  call  again  at 
twelve  o'clock,"  and  out  I  went,  leaving  traces  of  my  muddy 
boots  on  the  carpet  which  covered  the  paved  staircase.  I  like 
to  leave  mud  on  a  rich  man's  carpet;  it  is  not  petty  spite;  I 
like  to  make  them  feel  a  touch  of  the  claws  of  Necessity.  In 
the  Eue  Montmartre  I  thrust  open  the  old  gateway  of  a  poor- 
looking  house,  and  looked  into  a  dark  courtyard  where  the 
sunlight  never  shines.  The  porter's  lodge  was  grimy,  the 
window  looked  like  the  sleeve  of  some  shabby  wadded  gown — 
greasy,  dirty,  and  full  of  holes. 

"  '  "Mlle.  Fanny  Malvaut  ?" 

"  '  "She  has  gone  out  ;  but  if  you  hâve  corne  about  a  bill, 
the  money  is  waiting  for  you." 

"  '  "I  will  look  in  again,"  said  I, 

"'As  soon  as  I  knew  that  the  porter  had  the  money  for 
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me,  I  wanted  to  know  what  the  girl  was  like;  I  pictured  her 
as  pretty.  The  rest  of  the  morning  I  spent  in  looking  at  the 
prints  in  the  shop  Windows  along  the  boulevard;  then,  just 
as  it  struck  twelve,  I  went  through  the  Countess'  ante- 
chamber. 

"  '  "Madame  has  just  this  minute  rung  for  me,"  said  the 
maid;  "I  don't  think  she  can  see  you  yet." 

"  '  "I  will  wait/"  said  I,  and  sat  down  in  an  easy-chair. 

"  'Venetian  shutters  were  opened,  and  presently  the  maid 
came  hurrying  back. 

"  *  "Come  in,  sir." 

"  Trom  the  sweet  tone  of  the  girl's  voice,  I  knew  that  the 
mistress  could  not  be  ready  to  pay.  What  a  handsome  woman 
it  was  that  I  saw  in  another  moment  !  She  had  flung  an 
Indian  shawl  hastily  over  her  bare  shoulders,  covering  her- 
self  with  it  completely,  while  it  revealed  the  bare  outlines  of 
the  form  beneath.  She  wore  a  loose  gown  trimmed  with 
snowy  rulïïes,  which  told  plainly  that  her  laundress'  bills 
amounted  to  something  like  two  thousand  francs  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  Her  dark  curls  escaped  from  beneath  a 
bright  Indian  handkerchief,  knotted  carelessly  about  her  head 
after  the  fashion  of  Créole  women.  The  bed  lay  in  disorder 
that  told  of  broken  slumber.  A  painter  would  hâve  paid 
money  to  stay  a  while  to  see  the  scène  that  I  saw.  Under  the 
luxurious  hanging  draperies,  the  pillow,  crushed  into  the 
depths  of  an  eider-down  quilt,  its  lace  border  standing  out 
in  contrast  against  the  background  of  blue  silk,  bore  a 
vague  impress  that  kindled  the  imagination.  A  pair  of  satin 
slippers  gleamed  from  the  great  bear-skin  rug  spread  by  the 
carved  mahogany  lions  at  the  bed-foot,  where  she  had  flung 
them  ofï  in  her  weariness  after  the  bail.  A  crumpled  gown 
hung  over  a  chair,  the  sleeves  touching  the  floor;  stockings 
which  a  breath  would  hâve  blown  away  were  twisted  about 
the  leg  of  an  easy-chair;  while  ribbon  garters  straggled  over 
a  settee.  A  fan  of  price,  half  unfolded,  glittered  on  the 
chimney-piece.  Drawers  stood  open;  flowers,  diamonds, 
gloves,  a  bouquet,  a  girdle,  were  littered  about.     The  room 
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was  full  of  vague  sweet  perfume.  And — beneath  ail  the  lux- 
ury  and  disorder,  beauty  and  incongruity,  I  saw  Misery 
crouching  in  wait  for  her  or  for  lier  adorer,  Misery  rearing 
its  head,  for  the  Countess  had  begun  to  feel  the  edge  of  those 
fangs.  Her  tired  face  was  an  epitome  of  the  room  strewn 
with  relies  of  past  festival.  The  scattered  gewgaws,  pitiable 
this  morning,  when  gathered  together  and  cohérent,  had 
tiirned  heads  the  night  before. 

"  'What  efforts  to  drink  of  the  Tantalus  cup  of  bliss  I 
could  read  in  thèse  traces  of  love  stricken  by  the  thunder- 
bolt  remorse — in  this  visible  presentment  of  a  life  of  luxury, 
extravagance,  and  riot.  There  were  faint  red  marks  on  her 
young  face,  signs  of  the  fineness  of  the  skin  ;  but  her  features 
were  coarsened,  as  it  were,  and  the  circles  about  her  eyes  were 
unwontedly  dark.  Nature  nevertheless  was  so  vigorous  in 
her,  that  thèse  traces  of  past  foUy  did  not  spoil  her  beauty. 
Her  eyes  glittered.  She  looked  like  some  Herodias  of  da 
Vinci's  (I  hâve  dealt  in  pictures),  so  magnificently  full  of 
life  and  energy  was  she;  there  was  nothing  starved  nor 
stinted  in  feature  or  outline;  she  awakened  désire;  it  seemed 
to  me  that  there  was  some  passion  in  her  yet  stronger  than 
love.  I  was  taken  with  her.  It  was  a  long  while  since  my 
heart  had  throbbed;  so  I  was  paid  then  and  there — for  I 
would  give  a  thousand  francs  for  a  sensation  that  should 
bring  me  back  memories  of  youth. 

"  '  "Monsieur,"  she  said,  finding  a  chair  for  me,  "will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  wait?" 

"  '  "TJntil  this  time  to-morrow,  madame,"  I  said,  folding 
up  the  bill  again.  "I  cannot  legally  protest  this  bill  any 
sooner."  And  within  myself  I  said — "Pay  the  price  of  your 
luxury,  pay  for  your  name,  pay  for  your  ease,  pay  for  the 
monopoly  which  you  enjoy  !  The  rich  hâve  invented  judges 
and  courts  of  law  to  secure  their  goods,  and  the  guillotine — 
that  candie  in  which  so  many  an  ignorant  moth  burns  his 
wings.  But  for  you  who  lie  in  silk,  under  silken  coverlets, 
there  is  remorse,  and  grinding  of  teeth  beneath  a  smile,  and 
those  fantastical  lions'  jaws  are  gaping  to  set  their  fangs  in 
your  heart." 
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"  '  "Protest  the  bill  !  Can  you  mean  it  ?"  she  cried,  with 
her  eyes  upon  me  ;  "could  you  hâve  so  little  considération  for 
me?" 

"  '  "If  the  King  himself  owed  money  to  me,  madame,  and 
did  not  pay  it,  I  should  summons  him  even  sooner  than  any 
other  debtor." 

"  'While  we  wcre  speaking,  somebody  tapped  gently  at  the 
door. 

"  '  "I  cannot  see  any  one,"  she  cried  imperiously. 

"  '  "But,  Anastasie,  I  particularly  wish  to  speak  to  you." 

"  *  "Not  just  now,  dear,"  she  answered  in  a  milder  tone, 
but  with  no  sign  of  relenting. 

"  '  "What  nonsense  !  You  are  talking  to  some  one,"  said 
the  voice,  and  in  came  a  man  who  could  only  be  the  Count. 

"  'The  Countess  gave  me  a  glance.  I  saw  how  it  was.  She 
"was  thoroughly  in  my  power.  There  was  a  time,  when  I 
was  young,  and  might  perhaps  bave  been  stupid  enough  not 
to  protest  the  bill.  At  Pondicherry,  in  1763,  I  let  a  woman 
off,  and  nicely  she  paid  me  out  afterwards.  I  deserved  it; 
what  call  was  there  for  me  to  trust  her? 

"  *  "What  does  this  gentleman  want  ?"  asked  the  Count. 

"'I  could  see  that  the  Countess  was  trembling  from  head 
to  foot;  the  white  satin  skin  of  her  throat  was  rough, 
"turned  to  goose  flesh,"  to  use  the  familiar  expression.  As 
for  me,  I  laughed  in  myself  without  moving  a  muscle. 

"  '  "This  gentleman  is  one  of  my  tradesmen,"  she  said. 

"  *The  Count  turned  his  back  on  me  ;  I  drew  the  bill  half 
out  of  my  pocket.  After  that  inexorable  movement,  she  came 
over  to  me  and  put  a  diamond  into  my  hands.  "Take  it," 
she  said,  "and  be  gone." 

"  'We  exchanged  values,  and  I  made  my  bow  and  went. 
The  diamond  was  quite  worth  twelve  hundred  francs  to  me. 
Out  in  the  courtyard  I  saw  a  swarm  of  flunkeys,  brushing 
their  liveries,  waxing  their  boots,  and  cleaning  sumptuous 
équipages. 

"  '  "This  is  what  brings  thèse  people  to  me  !"  said  I  to 
myself.    "It  is  to  keep  up  this  kind  of  thing  that  they  steal 
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millions  with  ail  due  formalities,  and  betray  their  country. 
The  great  lord,  and  the  little  man  who  apes  the  great  lord, 
bathes  in  mud  once  for  ail  to  save  himself  a  splash  or  two 
when  he  goes  afoot  through  the  streets." 

"  'Just  then  the  great  gâtes  were  opened  to  admit  a 
cabriolet.  It  was  the  same  young  fellow  who  had  brought 
the  bill  to  me. 

"  '  "Sir,"  I  said,  as  he  alighted,  "here  are  two  hundred 
francs,  which  I  beg  you  to  retiirn  to  Mme.  la  Comtesse,  and 
hâve  the  goodness  to  tell  her  that  I  hold  the  pledge  which 
she  deposited  with  me  this  morning  at  her  disposition  for  a 
week." 

"  'He  took  the  two  hundred  francs,  and  an  ironical  smile 
stole  over  his  face;  it  was  as  if  he  had  said,  "Aha  !  so  she  has 
paid  it,  has  she  ?  .  .  .  Faith,  so  much  the  better  !"  I 
read  the  Countess'  future  in  his  face.  That  good-looking, 
fair-haired  young  gentleman  is  a  heartiess  gambler;  he  will 
ruin  himself,  ruin  her,  ruin  her  husband,  ruin  the  chil- 
dren,  eat  up  their  portions,  and  work  more  havoc  in  Parisian 
salons  than  a  wliole  battery  of  howitzers  in  a  régiment. 

"  T  went  back  to  see  Mlle.  Fanny  in  the  Rue  Montmartre, 
clirabed  a  very  steep,  narrow  staircase,  and  reaehed  a  two- 
roomed  dwelling  on  the  iifth  floor.  Everything  was  as  neat 
as  a  new  ducat.  I  did  not  see  a  speck  of  dust  on  the  furni- 
ture  in  the  first  room,  where  Mlle.  Fanny  was  sitting.  Mlle. 
Fanny  herself  was  a  young  Parisian  girl,  quietly  dressed,  with 
a  délicate  fresh  face,  and  a  winning  look.  The  arrangement 
of  her  neatly  brushed  chestnut  hair  in  a  double  curve  on  her 
forehead  lent  a  refined  expression  to  blue  eyes,  clear  as  crys- 
tal.  The  broad  daylight  streaming  in  through  the  short  cur- 
tains  against  the  window  pane  fell  with  softened  light  on 
her  girlish  face.  A  pile  of  shaped  pièces  of  linen  told  me 
that  she  was  a  sempstress.  She  looked  like  a  spirit  of  soli- 
tude. When  I  held  out  the  bill,  I  remarked  that  she  had  not 
been  at  home  when  I  called  in  the  morning. 

"  *  "But  the  money  was  left  with  the  porter's  wife,"  said 
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"'I  pretended  not  to  understand. 

"  '  "You  go  out  early,  mademoiselle,  it  seems." 

«  '  "\  very  seldom  leave  my  room  ;  but  when  you  work  ail 
night,  you  are  obliged  to  take  a  bath  sometimes." 

"  'I  looked  at  her.  A  glance  told  me  ail  about  her  life. 
Hère  was  a  girl  condemned  by  misfortune  to  toil,  a  girl  who 
came  of  honest  farmer  folk,  for  she  had  still  a  freckle  or  two 
that  told  of  country  birth.  There  was  an  indefinable  atmos- 
phère of  goodness  about  her;  I  felt  as  if  I  were  breathing 
sincerity  and  frank  innocence.  It  was  refreshing  to  my 
lungs.  Poor  innocent  child,  she  had  faith  in  something; 
there  was  a  crucifix  and  a  sprig  or  two  of  green  box  above 
her  poor  little  painted  wooden  bedstead;  I  felt  touched,  or 
somewhat  inclined  that  way.  I  felt  ready  to  offer  to  charge 
no  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  and  so  give  something  towards 
establishing  her  in  a  good  way  of  business. 

"  '  "But  maybe  she  has  a  little  youngster  of  a  cousin,"  I 
said  to  myself,  "who  would  raise  money  on  her  signature  and 
sponge  on  the  poor  girl." 

"  'So  I  went  away,  keeping  my  gênerons  impulses  well 
under  control;  for  I  hâve  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe 
that  when  benevolence  does  no  harm  to  him  who  gives,  it  is 
the  ruin  of  him  who  takes.  When  you  came  in  I  was  think- 
ing  that  Fanny  Malvaut  would  make  a  nice  little  wife;  I 
was  thinking  of  the  contrast  between  her  pure,  lonely  life 
and  the  life  of  the  Countess — she  has  sunk  as  low  as  a  bill 
of  exchange  already,  she  will  sink  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
dégradation  before  she  has  donc  !' — I  scrutinized  him  during 
the  deep  silence  that  followed,  but  in  a  moment  he  spoke 
again.  'Well/  he  said,  'do  you  think  that  it  is  nothing  to 
hâve  this  power  of  insight  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
human  heart,  to  embrace  so  many  lives,  to  see  the  naked 
truth  underlying  it  ail?  There  are  no  two  dramas  alike: 
there  are  hideous  sores,  deadly  chagrins,  love  scènes,  misery 
that  soon  will  lie  under  the  ripples  of  the  Seine,  5'oung  men's 
joys  that  lead  to  the  scaffold,  the  laughter  of  despair,  and 
sumptuous  banquets.    Yesterday  it  was  a  tragedy.    A  worthy 
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soul  of  a  father  drowned  himself  because  he  could  not  sup- 
port his  family.  To-morrow  is  a  comedy;  some  youngster 
will  try  to  rehearse  the  scène  of  M.  Dimanche,  brought  np  to 
date.  You  hâve  heard  people  extol  the  éloquence  of  our  lat- 
ter  day  preachers;  now  and  again  I  hâve  wasted  my  time  by 
going  to  hear  them;  they  produced  a  change  in  my  opinions, 
but  in  my  conduct  (as  somebody  said,  I  can't  recollect  his 
name),  in  my  conduct — ne  ver! — Well,  well;  thèse  good 
priests  and  your  Mirabeaus  and  Vergniauds  and  the  rest  of 
them,  are  mère  stammering  beginners  compared  with  thèse 
orators  of  mine. 

"  'Often  it  is  some  girl  in  love,  some  graj^-headed  merchant 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  some  mother  with  a  son's  wrong- 
doing  to  conceal,  some  starving  artist,  some  great  man  whose 
influence  is  on  the  wane,  and,  for  lack  of  money,  is  like  to 
lose  the  fruit  of  ail  his  labors — the  power  of  their  pleading 
has  made  me  shudder.  Sublime  actors  such  as  thèse  play 
for  me,  for  an  audience  of  one,  and  they  cannot  deceive  me.  I 
can  look  into  their  inmost  thoughts,  and  read  them  as  God 
reads  them.  Nothing  is  hidden  from  me.  Nothing  is  refused 
to  the  holder  of  the  purse-strings  to  loose  and  to  bind.  I 
am  rich  enough  to  buy  the  consciences  of  those  "who  control 
the  action  of  ministers,  from  their  office  boys  to  their  mis- 
tresses.  Is  not  that  power? — I  can  possess  the  fairest 
women,  receive  their  softest  caresses;  is  not  that  Pleasure? 
And  is  not  your  whole  social  economy  summed  up  in  terms 
of  Power  and  Pleasure? 

"  'There  are  ten  of  us  in  Paris,  silent,  unknown  kings,  the 
arbiters  of  your  destinies.  What  is  life  but  a  machine  set  in 
motion  by  money?  Know  this  for  certain — methods  are  al- 
ways  confounded  with  results;  you  will  never  succeed  in  sepa- 
rating  the  soul  from  the  sensés,  spirit  from  matter.  Gold 
is  the  spiritual  basis  of  existing  society. — The  ten  of  us  are 
bound  by  the  ties  of  common  interest;  we  meet  on  certain 
days  of  the  week  at  the  Café  Thémis  near  the  Pont  Neuf, 
and  there,  in  conclave,  we  reveal  the  mysteries  of  finance. 
No  fortune  can  deceive  us;  we  are  in  possession  of  family 
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secrets  in  ail  directions.  We  keep  a  kind  of  Black  Book,  in 
which  we  note  the  most  important  bills  issued,  drafts  on  pub- 
lic crédit,  or  on  banks,  or  givcn  and  taken  in  the  course  of 
business.  We  are  the  Casuists  of  the  Paris  Bourse,  a  kind  of 
Inquisition  weighin<:^  and  analyzing  the  most  insignificant 
actions  of  every  man  of  any  fortune,  and  our  forecasts  are 
infallible.  One  of  us  looks  out  over  the  judicial  world,  one 
over  the  financial,  another  surveys  the  administrative,  and 
yet  another  the  business  world.  I  myself  keep  an  cye  on  eldest 
sons,  artists,  people  in  the  great  world,  and  gamblers — on  the 
most  sensational  side  of  Paris.  Every  one  who  comes  to  us  lets 
us  into  bis  neighbor's  secrets.  Thwarted  passion  and  morti- 
fied  vanity  are  great  babblers.  Vice  and  disappointment  and 
vindictiveness  are  the  best  of  ail  détectives.  My  colleagues, 
like  myself,  hâve  cnjoyed  ail  things,  are  satcd  with  ail  things, 
and  hâve  reachcd  the  point  when  power  and  money  arc  loved 
for  their  own  sake. 

"  'Hère,'  he  said,  indicating  bis  bare,  chilly  room,  'hère 
the  most  high-mettled  gallant,  who  chafes  at  a  word  and 
draws  swords  for  a  syllable  elsewhere,  will  entreat  with 
clasped  hands.  There  is  no  city  merchant  so  proud,  no  woman 
so  vain  of  lier  beauty,  no  soldier  of  so  bold  a  spirit,  but  that 
they  entreat  me  hère,  one  and  ail,  with  tears  of  rage  or  an- 
guish  in  their  eyes.  Hère  they  kneel — the  famous  artist, 
and  the  man  of  letters,  whose  name  will  go  down  to  posterity. 
Hère,  in  short'  (he  lifted  his  hand  to  his  forehead),  'ail  the 
inheritances  and  ail  the  concerns  of  ail  Paris  are  weighed  in 
the  balance.  Are  you  still  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  no 
delights  behind  the  blank  mask  which  so  often  bas  amazed 
you  by  its  impassiveness  ?'  he  asked,  stretching  out  that  livid 
face  which  reeked  of  money. 

"I  went  back  to  my  room,  feeling  stupefied.  The  little, 
wizened  old  man  had  grown  great.  He  had  been  metamor- 
phosed  under  my  eyes  into  a  strange  visionary  symbol;  he 
had  come  to  be  the  power  of  gold  personifîed.  I  shrank,  shud- 
dering,  from  life  and  my  kind. 

"  'Is  it  really  so  ?'  I  thought  ;  'must  everything  be  resolved 
into  gold?' 
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"I  remember  that  it  was  long  before  I  slept  that  night. 
I  saw  heaps  of  gold  ail  about  me.  My  thoughts  were  full  of 
the  lovely  Countess;  I  eonfess,  to  my  shame,  that  the  vision 
completely  eclipsed  another  quiet,  innocent  figure,  the  figure 
of  the  woman  who  had  entered  upon  a  life  of  toil  and  ob- 
scurity;  but  on  the  morrow,  through  the  clouds  of  slumber, 
Fanny's  sweet  face  rose  before  me  in  ail  its  beauty,  and  I 
thought  of  nothing  else." 

"Will  you  take  a  glass  of  eau  sucrée  f  asked  the  Vicomtesse, 
interrupting  Derville. 

"I  should  be  glad  of  it." 

"But  I  can  see  nothing  in  this  that  ean  touch  our  con- 
cerns,"  said  Mme.  de  Grandlieu,  as  she  rang  the  bell. 

"Sardanapalus  !"  cried  Derville,  flinging  out  his  favorite 
invocation.  "Mademoiselle  Camille  will  be  wide  awake  in 
a  moment  if  I  say  that  her  happiness  depended  not  so  long 
ago  upon  Daddy  Gobseck;  but  as  the  old  gentleman  died  at 
the  âge  of  ninety,  M.  de  Eestaud  will  soon  be  in  possession 
of  a  handsome  fortune.  This  requires  some  explanation.  As 
for  Fanny  Malvaut,  you  know  her  ;  she  is  my  wife." 

"Poor  fellow,  he  would  admit  that,  with  his  usual  frank- 
ness,  with  a  score  of  people  to  hear  him  !"  said  the  Vicomtesse. 

"I  would  proclaim  it  to  the  universe,"  said  the  attorney. 

"Go  on,  drink  your  glass,  my  poor  Derville.  You  will 
never  be  anything  but  the  happiest  and  the  best  of  men." 

"I  left  you  in  the  Eue  du  Plelder,"  remarked  the  uncle, 
raising  his  face  after  a  gentle  doze.  "You  had  gone  to  see 
a  Countess;  what  bave  you  done  with  her?" 

"A  few  days  after  my  conversation  with  the  old  Dutch- 
man,"  Derville  eontinued,  "I  sent  in  my  thesis,  and  became 
first  a  licentiate  in  law,  and  afterwards  an  advocate.  The 
old  miser's  opinion  of  me  went  up  considerably.  He  con- 
sulted  me  (gratuitously)  on  ail  the  ticklish  bits  of  business 
which  he  undertook  when  he  had  made  quite  sure  how  he 
stood,  business  which  would  hâve  seemed  unsafe  to  any  or- 
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dinary  practitioner.  This  man,  over  whom  no  one  appeared 
to  hâve  the  slightest  influence,  listened  to  my  advice  with 
something  like  repect.  It  is  true  that  he  always  found  that 
it  turned  ont  very  well. 

"At  length  I  became  head-clerk  in  the  office  where  I  had 
worked  for  three  years  and  then  I  left  the  Eue  des  Grès  for 
rooms  in  my  employer's  house.  I  had  my  board  and  lodging 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  francs  per  month.  It  was  a  great 
day  for  me  ! 

"When  I  went  to  bid  the  usurer  good-bye,  he  showed  no 
sign  of  feeling,  he  was  neither  cordial  nor  sorry  to  lose  me, 
he  did  not  ask  me  to  come  to  see  him,  and  only  gave  me 
one  of  those  glances  which  seemed  in  some  sort  to  reveal  a 
power  of  second-sight. 

"By  the  end  of  a  week  my  old  neighbor  came  to  see  me 
with  a  tolerably  thorny  bit  of  business,  an  expropriation,  and 
he  continued  to  ask  my  advice  with  as  much  freedom  as  if 
he  paid  for  it. 

"My  principal  was  a  man  of  pleasure  and  expensive  tastes  ; 
before  the  second  year  (1818-1819)  was  out  he  had  got  him- 
self  into  difficulties,  and  was  obliged  to  sell  his  practice.  A 
professional  connection  in  those  days  did  not  fetch  the  prés- 
ent exorbitant  priées,  and  my  principal  asked  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs.  Now  an  active  man,  of  compétent 
knowledge  and  intelligence,  might  hope  to  pay  olï  the  capital 
in  ten  years,  paying  interest  and  living  respectably  in  the 
meantime — if  he  could  command  confidence.  But  I  was  the 
seventh  child  of  a  small  tradesman  at  Noyon,  I  had  not  a 
sou  to  my  name,  nor  personal  knowledge  of  any  capitalist 
but  Daddy  Gobseck.  An  ambitious  idea,  and  an  indefinable 
glimmer  of  hope,  put  heart  into  me.  To  Gobseck  I  betook 
myself,  and  slowly  one  evening  I  made  my  way  to  the  Rue 
des  Grès.  My  heart  thumped  heavily  as  I  knocked  at  his 
door  in  the  gloomy  house.  I  recollected  ail  the  things  that 
he  used  to  tell  me,  at  a  time  when  I  myself  was  very  far  from 
suspecting  the  violence  of  the  anguish  awaiting  those  who 
crossed  his  threshold.  Now  it  was  I  who  was  about  to  beg 
and  pray  like  so  many  others. 
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"  'Well,  no,  not  tliat'  I  said  to  myself  ;  'an  honest  man 
must  keep  his  self-respect  wherever  he  goes.  Success  is  not 
worth  cringing  for;  let  lis  show  him  a  front  as  decided  as 
his  own.' 

"Daddy  Gobseck  had  taken  my  room  since  I  left  the  honse, 
so  as  to  hâve  no  neighbor;  he  had  made  a  little  grated  win- 
dow  too  in  his  door  since  then,  and  did  not  open  until  he  had 
taken  a  look  at  me  and  saw  who  I  was. 

"  'Well/  said  he,  in  his  thin,  fiute  notes,  'so  your  principal 
is  selling  his  practice?' 

"  'How  did  you  know  that  ?'  said  I  ;  'he  has  not  spoken  of 
it  as  yet  except  to  me/ 

"The  old  man's  lips  were  drawn  in  puckers,  like  a  curtain, 
to  either  corner  of  his  mouth,  as  a  soundless  smile  bore  a  hard 
glance  company. 

"  'Nothing  else  would  hâve  brought  you  hère,'  he  said 
drily,  after  a  pause,  which  I  spent  in  confusion. 

"  'Listen  to  me,  M.  Gobseck,'  I  began,  with  such  serenity 
as  I  could  assume  before  the  old  man,  who  gazed  at  me  with 
steady  eyes.  There  was  a  clear  light  burning  in  them  that 
disconcerted  me. 

"He  made  a  gesture  as  if  to  bid  me  'Go  on.'  'I  know 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  work  on  your  feelings,  so  I  will  not 
waste  my  éloquence  on  the  attempt  to  put  my  position  before 
you — I  am  a  penniless  clerk,  with  no  one  to  look  to  but  you, 
and  no  heart  in  the  world  but  yours  can  form  a  clear  idea 
of  my  probable  future.  Let  us  leave  hearts  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Business  is  business,  and  business  is  not  carried  on 
with  sentimentality  like  romances.  JSTow  to  the  facts.  My 
priucipars  practice  is  worth  in  his  hands  about  twenty  thou- 
sand  francs  per  annum  ;  in  my  hands,  I  think  it  would  bring 
in  forty  thousand.  He  is  willing  to  sell  it  for  a  hundred  and 
iifty  thousand  francs.  And  liere,'  I  said,  striking  my  fore- 
head,  'I  feel  that  if  you  would  lend  me  the  purchase-money, 
I  could  clear  it  ofï  in  ten  years'  time.' 

"  'Come,  that  is  plain  speaking,"  said  Daddy  Gobseck, 
and  he  held  out  his  hand  and  grasped  mine.     'Nobody  since 
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I  hâve  been  in  business  has  stated  the  motives  of  his  visit 
more  clearly.  Guarantees?'  asked  he,  scanning  me  from 
head  to  foot.  'None  to  give/  he  added  after  a  pause.  'How 
old  are  you?' 

"  Twenty-five  in  ten  days'  time/  said  I,  'or  I  eould  not 
open  the  matter/ 

"  Trecisely/ 

"'Well?' 

"  'It  is  possible/ 

"  'My  Word,  we  must  be  quick  about  it,  or  I  shall  hâve 
some  one  buying  over  my  head." 

"  'Bring  your  certifieate  of  birth  round  to-morrow  morn- 
ing,  and  we  will  talk.     I  will  think  it  over.' 

"  'ISTest  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  I  stood  in  the  old  man's 
room,  He  took  the  document,  put  on  his  spectacles,  coughed, 
spat,  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  black  greatcoat,  and  read 
the  whole  certifieate  through  from  beginning  to  end.  Then 
he  turned  it  over  and  over,  looked  at  me,  coughed  again, 
fidgeted  about  in  his  chair,  and  said,  'We  will  try  to  arrange 
this  bit  of  business.' 

"I  trembled. 

"  'I  make  fifty  per  cent  on  my  capital,'  he  continued, 
'sometimes  I  make  a  hundred,  two  hunderd,  five  hundred  per 
cent.' 

"T  turned  pale  at  the  words. 

"  'But  as  we  are  acquaintances,  I  shall  be  satisfied  to  take 
twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  per' — (he  hesitated) — 'well,  yes, 
from  you  I  would  be  content  to  take  thirteen  per  cent  per 
annum.     Will  that  suit  you?' 

"  'Yes,'  I  answered. 

"  'But  if  it  is  too  much,  stick  up  for  yourself ,  Grotius  !' 
(a  name  he  jokingly  gave  me).  'When  I  ask  you  for  thirteen 
per  cent,  it  is  ail  in  the  way  of  business;  look  into  it,  see  if 
you  can  pay  it  ;  I  don't  like  a  man  to  agrée  too  easily.  Is  it 
too  much?' 

"  'No,'  said  I,  'I  will  make  up  for  it  by  working  a  little 
barder.' 
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'Gad  !  your  clients  will  pay  for  it  !'  said  he,  looking  at 
me  wickedly  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes. 

"  'N'o,  by  ail  the  devils  in  hell  !'  cried  I,  ^it  shall  be  I  who 
will  pay.     I  would  sooner  eut  my  hand  ofÊ  than  flay  people/ 

"  'Good-night/  said  Daddy  Gobseck. 

"  'Why,  fées  are  ail  according  to  seale/  I  added. 

"  'ISTot  for  compromises  and  settlements  out  of  Court, 
and  cases  where  litigants  corne  to  tenus,'  said  he.  '^You  can 
send  in  a  bill  for  thousands  of  francs,  six  thousand  even  at 
a  swoop  (it  dépends  on  the  importance  of  the  case),  for  con- 
férences with  So-and-so,  and  expenses,  and  drafts,  and  me- 
niorials,  and  your  jargon.  A  man  must  learn  to  look  out 
for  business  of  this  kind.  I  will  recommend  you  as  a  most 
compétent,  clever  attorney.  I  will  send  you  such  a  lot  of 
work  of  this  sort  that  your  colleagues  will  be  fit  to  burst  with 
envy.  Werbrust,  Palma,  and  Gigonnet,  my  cronies,  shall 
hand  over  their  expropriations  to  you;  they  hâve  plenty  of 
them,  the  Lord  knows  !  So  you  will  hâve  two  practices — 
the  one  you  are  buying,  and  the  other  I  will  build  up  for 
you.  You  ought  almost  to  pay  me  fifteen  per  cent  on  my 
loan.' 

"  'So  be  it,  but  no  more,'  said  I,  with  the  firmness  which 
means  that  a  man  is  determined  not  to  concède  another 
point. 

"Daddy  Gobseck's  face  relaxed  ;  he  looked  pleased  with  me. 

"  'I  shall  pay  the  money  over  to  your  principal  myself,' 
said  he,  'so  as  to  establish  a  lien  on  the  purchase  and  cau- 
tion-money.' 

"  'Oh,  anything  you  like  in  the  way  of  guarantees.' 

"  'And  besides  that,  you  will  give  me  bills  for  the  amount 
made  payable  to  a  third  party  (name  left  blank),  fifteen  bills 
of  ten  thousand  francs  each.' 

"  'Well,  so  long  as  it  is  acknowledged  in  writing  that  this 
is  a  double ' 

"  'Xo  !'  Gobseck  broke  in  upon  me.  'No  !  Why  should  I 
trust  you  any  more  than  you  trust  me?' 

"I  kept  silence. 
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"  'And  furthermore,'  he  continued,  with  a  sort  of  good 
humor,  'you  will  give  me  your  advice  without  charging  fées 
as  long  as  I  live,  will  you  not?' 

"  'So  be  it  ;  so  long  as  there  is  no  outlay.' 

"  Trecisely/  said  he.  'Ah,  by  the  by,  you  will  allow  me 
to  go  to  see  you?'  (Plainly  the  old  man  found  it  not  so 
easy  to  assume  the  air  of  good-humor.) 

"  'I  shall  always  be  glad.' 

"  'Ah  !  yes,  but  it  would  be  vory  diffîcult  to  arrange  of  a 
morning.  You  will  hâve  your  affairs  to  attend  to,  and  I  hâve 
mine.' 

''  'Then  come  in  the  evening.' 

"  'Oh,  no  !'  he  answered  briskly,  'you  ought  to  go  into 
Society  and  see  your  clients,  and  I  myself  hâve  my  friends  at 
my  café.' 

"  'His  friends  !'  thought  I  to  myself. — 'Very  well,'  said 
I,  'why  not  come  at  dinner-time  ?' 

"  'That  is  the  time,'  said  Gobseck,  'after  'Change,  at  five 
o'clock.  Good,  you  will  see  me  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
We  will  talk  over  business  like  a  pair  of  friends.  Aha  !  I 
am  gay  sometimes.  Just  give  me  the  wing  of  a  partridge 
and  a  glass  of  Champagne,  and  we  will  bave  our  chat  together. 
I  know  a  great  many  things  that  can  be  told  now  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time;  I  will  teach  you  to  know  men,  and  what  is 
more — women  !' 

"  'Oh  !  a  partridge  and  a  glass  of  Champagne  if  you  like.' 

"  'Don't  do  anything  foolish,  or  I  shall  lose  my  faith  in 
you.  And  don't  set  up  housekeeping  in  a  grand  way.  Just 
one  old  gênerai  servant.  I  will  come  and  see  that  you  keep 
your  health.  I  bave  capital  invested  in  your  head,  he  !  he  !  so  I 
am  bound  to  look  after  you.  There,  come  round  in  the  even- 
ing and  bring  your  principal  with  you  !' 

"  'Would  you  mind  telling  me,  if  there  is  no  harm  in  ask- 
ing,  what  was  the  good  of  my  birtb  certificate  in  this  busi- 
ness?' I  asked,  when  the  little  old  man  and  I  stood  on  the 
doorstep. 

"Jean-Esther  Van  Gobseck  sbrugged  his  shoulders,  smiled 
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maliciously,  and  said,  'What  blockheads  youngsters  are  ! 
Learn,  master  attorney  (for  learn  you  must  if  you  don't  mean 
to  be  taken  in),  that  integrity  and  brains  in  a  man  under 
thirty  are  commodities  which  can  be  mortgaged.  After  that 
âge  there  is  no  counting  on  a  man/ 
"And  with  that  he  shut  the  door. 

"Three  months  later  I  was  an  attorney.  Before  very  long, 
madame,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  undertake  the  suit  for 
the  recovery  of  your  estâtes.  I  won  the  day,  and  my  name 
beeamo  known.  In  spite  of  the  exorbitant  rate  of  interest, 
I  paid  off  Gobseck  in  less  than  five  years.  I  married  Fanny 
Malvaut,  whom  I  loved  with  ail  my  heart.  There  was  a 
parai lel  between  her  life  and  mine,  between  our  hard  work 
and  our  luck,  which  inereased  the  strength  of  feeling  on 
either  side.  One  of  her  uncles,  a  well-to-do  farmer,  died  and 
left  her  seventy  thousand  francs,  which  helped  to  clear  off 
the  loan.  From  that  day  my  life  has  been  nothing  but  happi- 
ness  and  prosperity.  Nothing  is  more  utterly  uninteresting 
than  a  happy  man,  so  let  us  say  no  more  on  that  head,  and 
return  to  the  rest  of  the  characters. 

"About  a  year  after  the  purchase  of  the  practice,  I  was 
dragged  into  a  bachelor  breakfast-party  given  by  one  of 
our  number  who  had  lost  a  bet  to  a  young  man  greatly  in 
vogue  in  the  fashionable  world.  M.  de  Trailles,  the  flower 
of  the  dandyism  of  that  day,  enjoyed  a  prodigious  réputa- 
tion." 

"But  he  is  still  enjoying  it,"  put  in  the  Comte  de  Born. 
"No  one  wears  his  clothes  with  a  finer  air,  nor  drives  a  tan- 
dem with  a  better  grâce.  It  is  Maxime's  gift  ;  he  can  gamble, 
eat,  and  drink  more  gracefully  than  any  man  in  the  world. 
He  is  a  judge  of  horses,  hats,  and  pictures.  Ail  the  women 
lose  their  heads  over  him.  He  always  spends  something  like 
a  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  no  créature  can  dis- 
eover  that  he  has  an  acre  of  land  or  a  single  dividend  war- 
rant. The  typical  knight  errant  of  our  salons,  our  boudoirs, 
our  boulevards,  an  amphibian  half-way  between  a  man  and 
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a  -woman — Maxime  de  Trailles  is  a  singular  being,  fit  for 
anA'thing,  and  good  for  nothing,  quite  as  capable  of  perpe- 
trating  a  benefit  as  of  planning  a  crime;  sometimes  base, 
sometimes  noble,  more  often  bespattered  with  mire  than  be- 
sprinkled  witb  blood,  knowing  more  of  anxiety  than  of  re- 
morse, more  eoncerned  with  bis  digestion  than  with  any  men- 
tal proeess,  shamming  passion,  feeling  nothing.  Maxime  de 
Trailles  is  a  brilliant  link  between  the  hulks  and  the  best 
Society;  he  belongs  to  the  eminently  intelligent  class  froin 
which  a  Mirbeau,  or  a  Pitt,  or  a  Richelieu  springs  at  times. 
though  it  is  more  wont  to  produce  Ceunts  of  Horn,  Fouqueir- 
Tinvilles,  and  Coignards." 

"Well,"  pursued  Derville,  when  he  had  heard  the  Vi- 
co7ntesse's  brother  to  the  end,  "I  had  heard  a  good  deal  about 
this  individual  from  poor  old  Goriot,  a  client  of  mine;  and 
I  had  already  been  at  some  pains  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
lionor  of  bis  acquaintance,  for  I  came  across  him  sometimes 
in  Society.  Still,  my  chum  was  so  pressing  about  this  break- 
fast-party  of  his,  that  I  could  not  well  get  out  of  it,  unless 
I  wished  to  earn  a  name  for  squeamishness.  Madame,  you 
could  hardly  imagine  what  a  bachelor's  breakfast-party  is 
like.  It  means  superb  display  and  a  studied  refînement  sel- 
dom  seen;  the  luxury  of  a  miser  when  vanity  leads  him  to 
be  sumptuous  for  a  day. 

"You  are  surprised  as  you  enter  the  room  at  the  neatness 
of  the  table,  dazzling  by  reason  of  its  silver  and  crystal  and 
linen  damask.  Life  is  hère  in  full  bloom;  the  young  fellows 
are  graceful  to  behold  ;  they  smile  and  talk  in  low,  demure 
voices  like  so  many  brides;  everything  about  them  looks 
girlish.  Two  hours  later  you  might  take  the  room  for  a 
battlefield  after  the  fight.  Broken  glasses,  serviettes 
crumpled  and  torn  to  rags  lie  strewn  about  among  the  nau- 
seous-looking  remuants  of  food  on  the  dishes.  There  is  an 
uproar  that  stuns  you,  jesting  toasts,  a  fire  of  witticisms  and 
bad  jokes;  faces  are  empurpled,  eyes  inliamed  and  expres- 
sionless;  unintentional  confidences  tell  you  the  whole  truth. 
Bottles  are  smashed,  and  songs  trolled  out  in  the  height  of  a 
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diabolical  racket  ;  men  call  each  other  out,  hang  on  each 
other's  necks,  or  fall  to  fisticiiffs  ;  the  room  is  full  of  a  horrid, 
close  scent  made  iip  of  a  hundred  odors,  and  noise  enough  for 
a  hundred  voices.  No  one  has  any  notion  of  what  he  is  eat- 
ing  or  drinking  or  saying.  Some  are  depressed,  others 
babble;  one  will  tiirn  monomaniac,  repeating  the  same  word 
over  and  over  again  like  a  bell  set  jangling;  another  tries  to 
keep  the  tumiilt  within  boiinds;  the  steadiest  will  propose 
an  orgy.  If  any  one  in  possession  of  his  faculties  shonld  come 
in,  he  would  think  that  he  had  interriipted  a  Bacchanalian 
rite. 

"It  was  in  the  thick  of  snch  a  chaos  that  M.  de  Trailles 
tried  to  insimiate  himself  into  my  good  grâces.  My  head 
was  fairly  clear,  I  was  upon  my  guard.  As  for  him,  though 
he  pretended  to  be  decently  drunk,  he  was  perfectly  eool,  and 
knew  very  well  what  he  was  aboiit.  How  it  was  done  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  when  we  left 
Grignon's  rooms  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  M.  de 
Trailles  had  thoronghly  beAvitched  me.  I  had  given  him  my 
promise  that  I  would  introduce  him  the  next  day  to  our 
Papa  Gobseck.  The  words  'honor,'  'virtue,'  'countess,'  'hon- 
est  woman,'  and  'ill-luck'  were  mingled  in  his  discourse  with 
magical  potenc3%  thanks  to  that  golden  tongue  of  his. 

"When  I  awoke  next  morning,  and  tried  to  recollectwhat 
I  had  done  the  day  before,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
I  could  make  a  connected  taie  from  my  impressions.  At  last, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  daughter  of  one  of  my  clients  was 
in  danger  of  losing  her  réputation,  together  with  her  hus- 
band's  love  and  esteem,  if  she  could  not  get  fifty  thousand 
francs  together  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  There  had 
been  gaming  debts,  and  carriage-builders'  accounts,  money 
lost  to  Heaven  knows  whom.  My  magician  of  a  boon  com- 
panion  had  impressed  it  upon  me  that  she  was  rich  enough 
to  make  good  thèse  reverses  by  a  few  years  of  economy.  But 
only  now  did  I  begin  to  guess  the  reasons  of  his  urgency.  I 
confess,  to  my  shame,  that  I  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
but  that  it  was  a  matter  of  importance  that  Daddy  Gobseck 
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should  make  it  up  with  this  dandy.  I  was  dressing  when  the 
young  gentleman  appeared. 

"  'M.  le  Comte/  said  I,  after  the  usual  greetings,  'I  fail 
to  see  why  you  should  need  me  to  effect  an  introduction  to 
Yan  Gobseck,  the  most  civil  and  smooth-spoken  of  capitalists. 
Money  will  be  forthcoming  if  he  has  any,  or  rather,  if  you 
can  give  him  adéquate  security/ 

"  'Monsieur/  said  he,  'it  does  not  enter  into  my  thoughts 
to  force  you  to  do  me  a  service,  even  though  you  hâve  passed 
your  Word/ 

"  'Sardanapalus  !'  said  I  to  myself,  'am  I  going  to  let  that 
fellow  imagine  that  I  will  not  keep  my  word  with  him?' 

"'I  had  the  honor-of  tclling  you  yesterday,'  said  he,  'that 
I  had  fallen  out  with  Daddy  Gobseck  most  inopportunely  ; 
and  as  there  is  scarccly  another  man  in  Paris  who  can  corne 
down  on  the  nail  with  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  I  bègged  of  you  to  make  my  peace  with 
him.    But  let  us  say  no  more  about  it ' 

"M.  de  Trailles  lookcd  at  me  with  civil  insuit  in  his  ex- 
pression, and  made  as  if  he  would  take  his  leave. 

"  'I  am  rcady  to  go  with  you,'  said  I. 

"When  we  reached  the  Rue  des  Grès,  my  dandy  looked 
about  him  with  a  circumspection  and  uneasiness  that  set  me 
wondering.  His  face  grew  livid,  flushed,  and  yellow,  turn  and 
turn  about,  and  by  the  time  that  Gobseck's  door  came  in  sight 
the  perspiration  stood  in  drops  on  his  forehead.  We  were 
just  getting  out  of  the  cabriolet,  when  a  hackney  cab  turned 
into  the  street.  My  companion's  hawk  eye  detected  a  woman 
in  the  depths  of  the  vehicle.  His  face  lighted  up  with  a 
gleam  of  almost  savage  joy;  he  called  to  a  little  boy  who 
was  passing,  and  gave  him  his  horse  to  hold.  Then  we  went 
up  to  the  old  bill  discounter. 

"  M.  Gobseck/  said  I,  'I  hâve  brought  one  of  my  most 
intimate  friends  to  see  you  (whom  I  trust  as  I  would  trust 
the  Devil,'  I  added  for  the  old  man's  private  ear).  'To  oblige 
me  you  will  do  your  best  for  him  (at  the  ordinary  rate),  and 
pull  him  out  of  his  dithculty  (if  it  suits  your  convenience).' 
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"M.  de  Trailles  made  his  bow  to  Gobseck,  took  a  seat,  and 
listened  to  us  with  a  courtier-like  attitude;  its  charming 
humility  would  hâve  touched  your  heart  to  see,  but  my  Gob- 
seck sits  in  his  chair  by  the  fireside  without  moving  a  muscle, 
or  changing  a  feature.  He  looked  very  like  the  statue  of  Vol- 
taire under  the  péristyle  of  the  Théâtre-Français,  as  you  sec 
it  of  an  evening;  he  had  partly  risen  as  if  to  bow,  and  the 
skuU  cap  that  covered  the  top  of  his  head,  and  the  narrow 
strip  of  sallow  forehead  exhibited,  completed  his  likeness  to 
the  man  of  marble. 

"  'I  hâve  no  money  to  spare  except  for  my  own  clients,' 
said  he. 

"  'So  you  are  cross  because  I  may  hâve  tried  in  other  quar- 
ters  to  ruin  myself  ?'  laughed  the  Count. 

"  'Ruin  yourself  !'  repeated  Gobseck  ironically. 

"  'Were  you  about  to  remark  that  it  is  impossible  to  ruin 
a  man  who  has  nothing?'  inquired  the  dandy.  'Why,  I  defy 
you  to  find  a  better  stock  in  Paris  !'  he  cried,  swinging  round 
on  his  heels. 

"This  half-earnest  buffoonery  produced  not  the  slightest 
effect  upon  Gobseck. 

"  'Am  I  not  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Ronquerolles,  the 
Marsays,  the  Franchessinis,  the  two  Vandenesses,  the 
Ajuda-Pintos, — ail  the  most  fashionable  3'oung  men  in  Paris, 
in  short?  A  prince  and  an  ambassador  (you  know  them 
both)  are  my  partners  at  play.  I  draw  my  revenues  from 
London  and  Carlsbad  and  Baden  and  Bath.  Is  not  this  the 
most  brilliant  of  ail  industries!' 

"  'True.' 

"'You  make  a  sponge  of  me,  begad!  you  do.  You  en- 
courage me  to  go  and  swell  myself  out  in  society,  so  that  you 
can  squeeze  me  when  I  am  hard  up;  but  you  yourselves  are 
sponges,  just  as  I  am,  and  death  will  give  you  a  squeeze  some 
day.' 

"  'That  is  possible.' 

"  'If  there  wcre  no  spendthrifts,  what  would  become  of 
you.     The  pair  of  us  are  like  soûl  and  body.' 
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"  Trecisely  so. 
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'ConiG;,  now,  give  us  your  hand,  Grandaddy  Gobseck, 
and  be  magnanimous  if  this  is  "true"  and  "possible"  and 
"precisely  so."  ' 

"  'You  corne  to  me/  the  usurer  answered  coldly,  Taecause 
Girard,  Palma,  Werbrust,  and  Gigonnet  are  full  up  of  your 
paper;  they  are  offering  it  at  a  loss  of  fifty  per  cent;  and  as 
it  is  likely  they  only  gave  you  half  the  figure  on  the  face 
of  the  bills,  they  are  not  worth  five-and-twenty  per  cent  of 
their  supposed  value.  I  am  your  most  obedient  !  Can  I  in 
common  decency  lend  a  stiver  to  a  man  who  owes  thirty 
thousand  francs,  and  has  not  one  farthing?'  Gobseck  con- 
tinued.  'The  day  before  yesterday  you  lost  ten  thousand 
francs  at  a  bail  at  the  Baron  de  ISTucingen's.' 

"  'Sir,'  said  the  Count,  with  rare  impudence,  'my  affairs 
are  no  concern  of  yours,'  and  he  looked  the  old  man  up  and 
down.    'A  man  has  no  debts  till  payment  is  due.' 

"  'True.' 

"  'My  bills  will  be  duly  met.' 

"  'That  is  possible.' 

"  'And  at  this  moment  the  question  between  you  and  me  is 
simply  whether  the  security  I  am  going  to  oSer  is  sufficient 
for  the  sum  I  hâve  come  to  borrow.' 

"  'Precisely.' 

"A  cab  stopped  at  the  door,  and  the  sound  of  wheels  filled 
the  room. 

"  'I  will  bring  something  directly  which  perhaps  will 
satisfy  you,'  cried  the  young  man,  and  he  left  the  room. 

"  'Oh  !  my  son,'  exclaimed  Gobseck,  rising  to  his  feet,  and 
stretching  out  his  arms  to  me,  'if  he  has  good  security,  you 
bave  saved  my  life.  It  would  be  the  death  of  me.  Werbrust 
and  Gigonnet  imagined  that  they  were  going  to  play  off  a 
trick  on  me;  and  now,  thanks  to  you,  I  shall  bave  a  good 
laugh  at  their  expense  to-night.' 

"There  was  something  frightful  about  the  old  man's 
ecstasy.  It  was  the  one  occasion  when  he  opened  his  heart 
to  me;  and  that  flash  of  joy,  swift  though  it  was,  will  never 
be  effaced  from  my  memory. 
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"  'Favor  me  so  far  as  to  stay  hère/  he  added.  'I  am 
anned,  and  a  sure  shot.  I  hâve  gone  tiger-hunting,  and 
fought  on  the  deck  when  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  win 
or  die;  but  I  don't  care  to  trust  yonder  élégant  scoundrel.' 

"He  sat  down  again  in  his  armchair  before  his  bureau, 
and  his  face  grew  pale  and  impassive  as  before. 

"  'Ah  !'  he  continued,  turning  to  me,  'you  will  see  that 
lovely  créature  I  once  told  you  about  ;  I  can  hear  a  fine  lady's 
step  in  the  corridor;  it  is  she,  no  doubt;'  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  young  man  came  in  with  a  woman  on  his  arm. 
I  recognized  the  Countess,  whose  levée  Gobseck  had  de- 
scribed  for  me,  one  of  old  Goriot's  two  daughters. 

"The  Countess  did  not  see  me  at  first;  I  stayed  where  I 
was  in  the  window  bay,  with  my  face  against  the  pane;  but 
I  saw  her  give  Maxime  a  suspicions  glance  as  she  came  into 
the  money-lender's  damp,  dark  room.  So  beautiful  she  was, 
that  in  spite  of  her  faults  I  felt  sorry  for  her.  There  was 
a  terrible  storm  of  anguish  in  her  heart;  her  haughty,  proud 
features  were  drawn  and  distorted  with  pain  which  she  strove 
in  vain  to  disguise.  The  young  man  had  come  to  be  her  evil 
genius.  I  admired  Gobseck,  whose  perspicacity  had  fore- 
seen  their  future  four  years  ago  at  the  first  bill  which  she 
endorsed. 

"  Trobably,'  said  I  to  myself,  'this  monster  with  the  angel 
face  controls  every  possible  spring  of  action  in  her  :  rules  her 
through  vanity,  jealousy,  pleasure,  and  the  current  of  life 
in  the  world.'  " 

The  Vicomtesse  de  Grandlieu  broke  in  on  the  story. 

"  'Why,  the  woman's  very  virtues  bave  been  turned  against 
her,"  she  exclaimed.  "He  bas  made  her  shed  tears  of  dévo- 
tion, he  bas  brought  out  the  utmost  natural  generosity  of 
woman,  and  then  abused  her  kindness  and  made  her  pay  very 
dearly  for  unhallowed  bliss." 

Derville  did  not  understand  the  signs  which  Mme.  de 
Grandlieu  made  to  him. 

"I  confess,"  he  said,  "that  I  had  no  inclination  to  shed 
tears  over  the  lot  of  this  unhappy  créature,  so  brilliant  in 
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Society,  so  répulsive  to  eyes  that  could  read  her  heart;  I 
shuddered  rather  at  the  sight  of  her  murderer,  a  young  angel 
with  such  a  elear  brow,  such  red  lips  and  white  teeth,  such 
a  winning  smile.  There  they  stood  before  their  judge,  he 
scrutinizing  them  much  as  some  fifteenth-century  Domini- 
can  inquisitor  might  hâve  peered  into  the  dungeons  of  the 
Holy  Office  while  the  torture  was  administered  to  two  Moors. 

"The  Countess  spoke  tremulously.  'Sir,'  she  said,  'is  there 
any  way  of  obtaining  the  value  of  thèse  diamonds,  and  of 
keeping  the  right  of  repurchase?'  She  held  out  a  jewel- 
case. 

"  'Yes,  madame,'  I  put  in,  and  came  forwards. 

"She  looked  at  me,  and  a  shudder  ran  through  her  as  she 
recognized  me,  and  gave  me  the  glance  which  nieans,  'Say 
nothing  of  this,'  ail  the  world  over. 

"  'This,'  said  I,  'constitutes  a  sale  with  faculty  of  rédemp- 
tion, as  it  is  called,  a  formai  agreement  to  transfer  and  de- 
liver  over  a  pièce  of  property,  either  real  estate  or  personalty, 
for  a  given  time,  on  the  expiry  of  which  the  previous  owner 
recovers  his  title  to  the  property  in  question,  upon  payment 
of  a  stipulated  sum/ 

"She  breathed  more  freely.  The  Count  looked  black;  he 
had  grave  doubts  whether  Gobseck  would  lend  very  much  on 
the  diamonds  after  such  a  fall  in  their  value.  Gobseck,  im- 
passive as  ever,  had  taken  up  his  magnifying  glass,  and  was 
quietly  scrutinizing  the  jewels.  If  I  were  to  live  for  a  hun- 
dred  years,  I  should  never  forget  the  sight  of  his  face  at  ihat 
moment.  There  was  a  tlush  in  his  pale  cheeks;  his  eyes 
seemed  to  hâve  caught  the  sparkle  of  the  stones,  for  there 
was  an  unnatural  glitter  in  them.  He  rose  and  went  to  the 
light,  holding  the  diamonds  close  to  his  toothless  mouth,  as 
if  he  meant  to  devour  them;  mumbling  vague  words  over 
them,  holding  up  bracelets,  sprays,  necklaces,  and  tiaras  one 
after  another,  to  judge  their  water,  whiteness,  and  cutting; 
taking  them  out  of  the  jewel-case  and  putting  them  in  again, 
letting  the  play  of  the  light  bring  out  ail  their  fires.     He 
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was  more  like  a  child  than  an  old  man;  or,  rather,  childhood 
and  dotage  seemed  to  meet  in  him. 

"  'Fine  stones  !  The  set  would  hâve  fetched  three  hundred 
thousand  francs  before  the  Révolution.  What  water  ! 
Genuine  Asiatic  diamonds  from  Golconda  or  Visapur.  Do 
you  know  what  they  are  worth?  No,  no;  no  one  in  Paris  but 
Gobseck  can  appreciate  them.  In  the  time  of  the  Empire 
such  a  set  would  hâve  cost  another  two  hundred  thousand 
francs  !' 

"He  gave  a  disgusted  shrug,  and  addod  : 

"  'But  now  diamonds  are  going  down  in  value  every  day. 
The  Brazilians  bave  swamped  the  market  with  them  since 
the  Peace;  but  the  Indian  stones  are  a  better  color.  Others 
wear  them  now  bcsides  court  ladies.  Does  madame  go  to 
court  ?' 

"While  he  flung  out  thèse  terrible  words,  he  examined 
one  stone  after  another  with  delight  which  no  words  can  de- 
scribe. 

"  'Flawless  !'  he  said.  'Hère  is  a  speck  !  .  .  .  hère 
is  a  flaw!     .     .     .     A  fine  stone  that  !' 

"His  haggard  face  was  so  lighted  up  by  the  sparkling 
jewels,  that  it  put  me  in  mind  of  a  dingy  old  mirror,  such 
as  you  see  in  country  inns.  The  glass  receives  every  lumi- 
nous  image  without  reflecting  the  light,  and  a  traveler  bold 
enough  to  look  for  his  face  in  it  beholds  a  man  in  an  apo- 
plectic  fit. 

"  'Well  ?'  asked  the  Count,  clapping  Gobseck  on  the 
shoulder. 

"The  old  boy  trembled.  He  put  down  his  playthings  on 
his  bureau,  took  his  seat,  and  was  a  money-lender  once  more 
— hard,  cold,  and  polished  as  a  marble  column. 

" 'How  much  do  you  want?' 

"  'One  hundred  thousand  francs  for  three  years,'  said  the 
Count. 

"  'That  is  possible,'  said  Gobseck,  and  then  from  a  ma- 
hogany  box  (Gobseck's  jewel-case)  he  drew  out  a  faultlessly 
adjusted  pair  of  scales  ! 
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"He  weighed  the  diamonds,  calculating  the  value  of 
stones  and  setting  at  sight  (Heaven  knows  how!),  delight 
and  severity  struggling  in  the  expression  of  his  face  the 
meanwhile.  The  Countess  was  plunged  in  a  kind  of  stupor; 
to  me,  watching  her,  it  seemed  that  she  was  fathoming  the 
depths  of  the  abyss  into  which  she  had  fallen.  There  was 
remorse  still  left  in  that  woman's  soûl.  Perhaps  a  hand 
held  out  in  human  charity  might  save  her.    I  would  try. 

"  ^Are  the  diamonds  your  personal  property,  madame  ?'  I 
asked  in  a  clear  voice. 

"  ^es,  monsieur,'  she  said,  looking  at  me  with  proud  eyes. 

"  'Make  out  the  deed  of  purchase  with  power  of  rédemp- 
tion, chatterbox,'  said  Gobseck  to  me,  resigning  his  chair  at 
the  bureau  in  my  favor. 

"'Madame  is  without  doubt  a  married  woman?'  I  tried 
again. 

"She  nodded  abruptly. 

"  'Then  I  will  not  draw  up  the  deed/  said  I. 

"  'And  why  not  ?'  asked  Gobseck. 

"  'Why  not  ?'  echoed  I,  as  I  drew  the  old  man  into  the  bay 
window  so  as  to  speak  aside  with  him.  'Why  not?  This 
woman  is  under  her  husband's  control  ;  the  agreement  would 
be  void  in  law  ;  you  could  not  possibly  assert  your  ignorance 
of  a  fact  recorded  on  the  very  face  of  the  document  itself. 
You  would  be  compelled  at  once  to  produce  the  diamonds 
deposited  with  you,  according  to  the  weight,  value,  and  cut- 
ting  therein  described.' 

"Gobseck  eut  me  short  with  a  nod,  and  turned  towards  the 
guilty  couple. 

"'He  is  right!'  he  said.  'That  puts  the  whole  thing  in 
a  différent  light.  Eighty  thousand  francs  down,  and  you 
leave  the  diamonds  with  me,'  he  added,  in  the  husky,  flute- 
like  voice.  'In  the  way  of  property,  possession  is  as  good  as 
a  title.' 

"  'But '  objected  the  young  man. 

"  'You  can  take  it  or  leave  it,'  continued  Gobseck,  return- 
ing  the  jewel-case  to  the  lady  as  he  spoke. 
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"  'T  hâve  too  many  risks  to  run.' 

"  'It  would  be  better  to  throw  yourself  at  your  husband's 
feet,'  I  bent  to  whisper  in  her  ear. 

'•The  usurer  doubtless  knew  what  I  was  saying  from  the 
movement  of  my  lips.  He  gave  me  a  cool  glance.  The 
Coiint's  face  grew  livid.  The  Countess  was  visibly  wavering. 
Maxime  stepped  iip  to  her,  and,  low  as  he  spoke,  I  could 
catch  the  words  : 

"  'Adieu,  dear  Anastasie,  may  you  be  happy  !  As  for  me, 
by  to-morrow  my  troubles  will  be  over.' 

"  'Sir  !'  cried  the  lady,  turning  to  Gobseck,  'I  accept  vour 
offer.' 

"  'Come,  now,'  returned  Gobseck.  'You  bave  been  a  long 
time  in  coming  to  it,  my  fair  lady.' 

"He  "WTote  out  a  chèque  for  fifty  thousand  francs  on  the 
Bank  of  France,  and  handed  it  to  the  Countess. 

"  'iSTow,'  continued  he  with  a  smile,  such  a  smile  as  you 
will  see  in  portraits  of  M.  Voltaire,  'now  I  will  give  you  the 
rest  of  the  amount  in  bills,  thirty  thousand  francs'  worth  of 
paper  as  good  as  bullion.  This  gentleman  hère  bas  just  said, 
"My  bills  will  be  met  when  they  are  due,"  '  added  he,  produc- 
ing  certain  drafts  bearing  the  Count's  signature,  ail  pro- 
tested  the  day  before  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  confra- 
ternity,  who  had  probably  made  them  over  to  him  (Gob- 
seck)  at  a  considéra bly  reduced  figure. 

"The  young  man  growled  out  something,  in  which  the 
words  'Old  seoundrel  !'  were  audible.  Daddy  Gobseck  did 
not  move  an  eyebrow.  He  drew  a  pair  of  pistols  out  of  a 
pigeon-hole,  remarking  coolly: 

"  'As  the  insulted  man,  1  ère  first.' 

"  'IMaxime,  you  owe  this  gentleman  an  explanation,'  cried 
the  trembling  Countess  in  a  low  voice. 

"  'I  had  no  intention  of  giving  offence,'  stammered 
Maxime. 

"  'I  am  quite  sure  of  that,'  Gobseck  answered  calmly  ;  'you 
had  no  intention  of  meeting  your  bills,  that  was  ail." 

"The  Countess  rose,  bowed,  and  vanished,  with  a  great 
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dread  gnawing  her,  1  doubt  not.  M.  de  Trailles  was  bound 
to  foUow,  but  before  he  wert  he  managed  to  say  : 

"  'If  either  of  you  gentlemen  sbould  forget  hiraself,  I  will 
hâve  his  blood,  or  he  will  bave  mine.' 

"  'Amen  !'  called  Daddy  Gobseck  as  he  put  his  pistols  back 
in  their  place  ;  'but  a  man  must  bave  blood  in  his  veins  though 
before  he  ean  risk  it,  my  son,  and  you  bave  notbing  but  mud 
in  yours/ 

"When  the  door  was  closed,  and  the  two  vehicles  had  gone, 
Gobseck  rose  to  his  feet  and  began  to  prance  about. 

"  'I  bave  the  diamonds  !  I  bave  the  diamonds  !'  he  cried 
again  and  again,  'the  beautiful  diamonds  !  such  diamonds  ! 
and  tolerably  cbeaply.  Aha  !  aba  !  Werbnist  and  Gigonnet, 
you  thought  you  had  old  Papa  Gobseck!  Ego  sum  papa! 
I  am  master  of  the  lot  of  you  !  Paid  !  paid,  principal  and 
interest!  How  silly  they  will  look  to-night  when  I  shall 
corne  out  with  this  story  between  two  games  of  dominoes!' 

"The  dark  glee,  the  savage  ferocity  aroused  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  few  water-white  pebbles,  set  me  shuddering.  I 
was  dumb  with  amazement. 

"  'Aha  !  There  you  are,  my  boy  !'  said  he.  'We  will  dine 
together,  We  will  hâve  some  fun  at  your  place,  for  I  haven't 
a  home  of  my  own,  and  thèse  restaurants,  with  their  broths, 
and  sauces,  and  wines,  would  poison  the  Devil  himself.' 

"Something  in  my  face  suddenly  brought  back  the  usual 
cold,  impassive  expression  to  his. 

"  'You  don't  understand  it,'  he  said,  and  sitting  down  by  the 
hearth,  he  put  a  tin  saucepan  full  of  milk  on  the  brazier. — 
'Will  you  breakfast  with  me?'  continued  he.  'Perhaps  there 
Avill  be  enough  here  for  two.' 

"  'Thanks,'  said  I,  'I  do  not  breakfast  till  noon.' 

"I  had  scarcely  spoken  before  hurried  footsteps  sounded 
from  the  passage.  The  stranger  stopped  at  Gobseck's  door 
and  rapped  ;  there  was  that  in  the  knock  whieh  suggested  a 
man  transported  with  rage.  Gobseck  reconnoitred  him 
through  the  grating;  then  he  opened  the  door,  and  in  came 
a  man  of  thirty-five  or  so,  judged  harraless  apparently  in 
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spite  of  his  anger.  The  newcomer,  who  was  quite  plainl}^ 
dressed,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  late  Duc  de  Eiche- 
lieu.  You  must  ofton  hâve  met  hira,  he  was  the  Countess' 
husband,  a  man  with  the  aristocratie  figure  (permit  the  ex- 
pression to  pass)  peculiar  to  statesmen  of  your  faubourg. 

"  'Sir/  said  this  person,  addressing  himself  to  Gobseck, 
who  had  quite  recovered  his  tranquillity,  'did  my  wife  go  out 
of  this  house  just  now?' 

"  'That  is  possible.' 

"'Well,  sir?  do  you  not  take  my  meaning?' 

"  'I  hâve  not  the  honor  of  the  acquaintance  of  my  lady 
your  wife/  returned  Gobseck.  'I  hâve  had  a  good  many  vis- 
itors  this  morning,  women  and  men,  and  mannish  young 
ladies,  and  young  gentlemen  who  look  like  young  ladies.  I 
should  find  it  very  hard  to  say ' 

"  'A  truce  to  jesting,  sir  !  I  mean  the  woman  who  lias 
this  moment  gone  out  from  you.' 

"  'How  can  I  know  whether  she  is  your  wife  or  not  ?  I 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before.' 

"  'You  are  mistaken,  M.  Gobseck/  said  the  Count,  with 
profound  irony  in  his  voice.  'We  hâve  met  before,  one  morn- 
ing in  my  wife's  bedroom.  You  had  come  to  demand  pay- 
ment  for  a  bill — no  bill  of  hers.' 

"  'It  was  no  business  of  mine  to  inquire  what  value  she 
had  received  for  it,'  said  Gobseck,  with  a  malignant  look 
at  the  Count.  'I  had  come  by  the  bill  in  the  way  of  business. 
At  the  same  time,  monsieur,'  continued  Gobseck,  quietly 
pouring  cofîee  into  his  bowl  of  milk,  without  a  trace  of  ex- 
citement  or  hurry  in  his  voice,  'you  will  permit  me  to  observe 
that  your  right  to  enter  my  house  and  expostulate  with  me 
is  far  from  proven  to  my  mind.  I  came  of  âge  in  the  sixty- 
first  year  of  the  preceding  century.' 

"  'Sir,'  said  the  Count,  'you  hâve  just  bought  family  dia- 
monds,  which  do  not  belong  to  my  wife,  for  a  mère  trille.' 

"  'Without  feeling  it  ineumbent  upon  me  to  tell  you  my 
private  affairs,  I  will  tell  you  this  much,  M.  le  Comte — if 
Mme.  la  Comtesse  bas  taken  your  diamonds,  you  should  hâve 
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sent  a  circular  around  to  ail  the  jewelers,  giving  them  notice 
not  to  biiy  them;  she  might  hâve  sold  them  separately.' 

"  'You  know  my  wife,  sir  !'  roared  the  Count. 

"  'True/ 

"  SShe  is  in  her  husband's  power/ 

"  'That  is  possible.' 

"  ^She  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  those  diamonds * 

"  Trecisely.' 

"  'Very  well,  sir  ?' 

"  'Very  well,  sir.  I  knew  your  wife,  and  she  is  in  her 
husband's  power;  I  am  quite  willing,  she  is  in  the  power  of  a 
good  many  people  ;  but — I — do — not — know — your  diamonds. 
If  Mme.  la  Comtesse  can  put  her  name  to  a  bill,  she  can  go 
into  business,  of  course,  and  buy  and  sell  diamonds  on  her 
own  account.     The  thing  is  plain  on  the  face  of  it  !' 

"  'Good-day,  sir  !'  cried  the  Count,  now  white  with  rage. 
'There  are  courts  of  justice.' 

"'Quite  so.' 

"  'This  gentleman  hère,'  he  added,  indicating  me,  Vas  a 
witness  of  the  sale.' 

"  'That  is  possible.' 

"The  Count  turned  to  go.  Feeling  the  gravity  of  the  af- 
fair,  I  suddenly  put  in  between  the  two  belligerents. 

"  'M.  le  Comte,'  said  I,  'you  are  right,  and  M,  Gobseck 
is  by  no  means  in  the  wrong.  You  could  not  prosecute  the 
purchaser  without  bringing  your  wife  into  court,  and  the 
whole  of  the  odium  would  not  fall  on  her.  I  am  an  attorney, 
and  I  owe  it  to  myself,  and  still  more  to  my  professional 
position,  to  déclare  that  the  diamonds  of  which  you  speak 
Avere  purchased  by  M.  Gobseck  in  my  présence;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  unwise  to  dispute  the  legality  of  the 
sale,  especially  as  the  goods  are  not  readily  recognizable.  In 
equity  your  contention  would  lie,  in  law  it  would  collapse. 
M.  Gobseck  is  too  honest  a  man  to  deny  that  the  sale  was 
a  profitable  transaction,  more  especially  as  my  conscience, 
no  less  than  my  duty,  compels  me  to  make  the  admission. 
But  once  bring  the  case  into  a  court  of  law,  M.  le  Comte,  the 
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issue  would  be  doubtful.  My  advice  to  you  is  to  corne  to 
terms  with  M.  Gobseck,  who  can  plead  that  he  bought  the  dia- 
monds  in  ail  good  faith;  you  would  be  bound  in  any  case  to 
return  the  purchase-money.  Consent  to  an  arrangement, 
with  power  to  redeem  at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  months, 
or  a  year  even^,  or  any  eonvenient  lapse  of  time,  for  the  re- 
payment  of  the  sum  borrowed  by  Mme.  la  Comtesse,  unless 
you  Avould  prefer  to  repurchase  them  outright  and  give  se- 
cnrity  for  repayment.' 

"Gobseck  dipped  his  bread  into  the  bowl  of  cofîee,  and  ate 
with  perfect  indifférence;  but  at  the  words  'come  to  terms,' 
he  looked  at  me  as  who  should  say,  'A  fine  fellow  that!  he 
bas  learned  something  from  my  lessons  !'  And  I,  for  my 
part,  riposted  with  a  glanée,  which  he  understood  uncom- 
monly  well.  The  business  was  dubious  and  shady;  there  was 
pressing  need  of  coming  to  terms.  Gobseck  could  not  deny 
ail  knowledge  of  it,  for  I  should  appear  as  a  witness.  The 
Count  thanked  me  with  a  smile  of  good-will. 

"In  the  debate  which  followed,  Gobseck  showed  greed 
enough  and  skill  enough  to  baffle  a  whole  congress  of  diplo- 
matists  ;  but  in  the  end  I  drew  up  an  instrument,  in  which  the 
Count  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  eighty-five  thousand  francs, 
interest  included,  in  considération  of  which  Gobseck  undertook 
to  return  the  diamonds  to  the  Count. 

"  'What  waste  !'  exclaimed  he  as  he  put  his  signature  to 
the  agreement.     'How  is  it  possible  to  bridge  such  a  gulf  ?' 

"'  'Hâve  you  many  children,  sir  ?'  Gobseck  asked  gravely. 

"The  Count  winced  at  the  question;  it  was  as  if  the  old 
money-lender,  like  an  experienced  physician,  had  put  his 
finger  at  once  on  the  sore  spot.  The  Comtesse's  husband  did 
not  reply. 

"  'Well,"  said  Gobseck,  taking  the  pained  silence  for  an- 
swer,  'I  know  your  story  by  heart.  The  woman  is  a  fiend, 
but  perhaps  you  love  lier  still  ;  I  can  well  believe  it  ;  she  made 
an  impression  on  me.  Perhaps,  too,  you  would  rather  save 
your  fortune,  and  keep  it  for  one  or  two  of  your  children? 
Well,  fiing  y  oui-self  into  the  whirlpool  of  society,  lose  that 
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fortune  at  play,  corne  to  Gobseck  pretty  often.  The  world 
will  say  that  I  am  a  Jew,  a  Tartar,  a  usurer,  a  pirate,  will 
say  that  I  hâve  ruined  you  !  I  snap  my  fingers  at  them  ! 
If  anybody  insults  me,  I  lay  my  man  out;  nobody  is  a  surer 
shot  nor  handles  a  rapier  better  than  your  servant.  And 
every  one  knows  it.  Then,  hâve  a  friend — if  you  can  find 
one — and  make  over  your  property  to  him  by  a  fictitious 
sale.  You  call  that  a  fidei  commissum,  don't  you?'  he 
asked,  turning  to  me. 

"The  Count  seemed  to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts. 

"  'You  shall  hâve  your  money  to-morrow,'  he  said,  'hâve 
the  diamonds  in  readiness,'  and  he  went. 

"  'There  goes  one  who  looks  to  me  to  be  as  stupid  as  an 
honest  man,'  Gobseck  said  coolly  when  the  Count  had  gone. 

"  'Say  rather  stupid  as  a  man  of  passionate  nature.' 

"  'The  Count  ovi'es  you  your  fee  for  drawing  up  the 
agreement  !'  Gobseck  called  after  me  as  I  took  my  leave. 

"One  morning,  a  few  days  after  the  scène  which  initiated 
me  into  the  terrible  depths  beneath  the  surface  of  the  life 
of  a  woman  of  fashion,  the  Count  came  into  my  private 
office. 

"  'I  hâve  corne  to  consult  you  on  a  matter  of  grave  mo- 
ment/ he  said,  'and  I  begin  by  telling  you  that  I  hâve  per- 
fect  confidence  in  you,  as  I  hope  to  prove  to  you.  Your  be- 
havior  to  Mme.  de  Grandlieu  is  above  ail  praise,'  the  Count 
went  on.  (You  see,  madame,  that  you  hâve  paid  me  a  thou- 
sand  times  over  for  a  very  simple  matter.) 

"I  bowed  respectfully,  and  replied  that  I  had  donc  nothing 
but  the  duty  of  an  honest  man. 

"  'Well,'  the  Count  went  on,  'I  bave  made  a  great  many 
inquiries  about  the  singular  personage  to  whom  you  owe  your 
position.  And  from  ail  that  I  can  learn,  Gobseck  is  a  phil- 
osopher of  the  Cynic  school.  What  do  you  think  of  his 
probity  ?" 

"  'M.  le  Comte,'  said  I,  'Gobseck  is  my  benefactor — at  fif- 
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teen  per  cent,'  I  added,  laughing.  'But  his  avarice  does 
not  authorize  me  to  paint  him  to  the  life  for  a  stranger's 
benefit.' 

"  'Speak  out,  sir.  Your  frankness  cannot  injure  Gobseck 
or  yourself.  I  do  not  expect  to  find  an  angel  in  a  pawn- 
broker.' 

"  'Daddy  Gobseck/  I  began,  'is  intimately  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  principle  which  he  takes  for  a  rule  of  life. 
In  his  opinion,  money  is  a  commodity  which  you  may  sell 
cheap  or  dear,  according  to  circumstanees,  with  a  clear  con- 
science. A  capitalist,  by  charging  a  liigh  rate  of  interest, 
becomes  in  his  eyes  a  secured  partner  by  anticipation  in  the 
profits  of  a  paying  eoncern  or  spéculation.  Apart  from 
the  peculiar  philosophical  views  of  human  nature  and 
financial  principles,  which  enable  him  to  behave  like  a  usurer, 
]  am  fully  persuaded  that,  out  of  his  business,  he  is  the  most 
loyal  and  upright  soûl  in  Paris.  There  are  two  men  in  him  ; 
he  is  petty  and  great — a  miser  and  a  philosopher.  If  I  were 
to  die  and  leave  a  family  behind  me,  he  would  be  the 
guardian  whom  I  should  appoint.  This  was  how  I  came 
to  see  Gobseck  in  this  light,  monsieur.  I  know  nothing  of 
his  past  life.  He  may  bave  been  a  pirate,  may,  for  anything 
I  know,  hâve  been  ail  over  the  world,  trafficking  in  dia- 
monds,  or  men,  or  women,  or  State  secrets;  but  this  I  affirm 
of  him — never  bas  human  soûl  been  more  thoroughly  tem- 
pered  and  tried.  When  I  paid  off  my  loan,  I  asked  him,  with 
a  little  circumlocution  of  course,  how  it  was  that  he  had 
made  me  pay  such  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest;  and  why, 
seeing  that  I  was  a  friend,  and  he  meant  to  do  me  a  kindness, 
he  should  not  bave  yielded  to  the  wish  and  made  it  complète, — 
"My  son,"  he  said,  "I  released  you  from  ail  need  to  feel  any 
gratitude  by  giving  you  ground  for  the  belief  that  you  owed 
me  nothing." — So  we  are  the  best  friends  in  the  world.  That 
answer,  monsieur,  gives  you  the  man  better  than  any  amount 
of  description.' 

"T  hâve  made  up  my  mind  once  and  for  ail,'  said  the 
Count.    'Draw  up  the  necessary  papers;  I  am  going  to  trans- 
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fer  my  property  to  Gobseck.  I  hâve  no  one  but  you  to  trust 
to  in  the  draft  of  the  counter-deed,  which  will  déclare  that 
this  transfer  is  a  simulated  sale,  and  that  Gobseck  as  trustée 
will  administer  my  estate  (as  he  knows  how  to  administer), 
and  undertakes  to  make  over  my  fortune  to  my  eldest  son 
when  he  comes  of  âge.  Now,  sir,  this  I  must  tell  you:  I 
should  be  afraid  to  hâve  that  precious  document  in  my  own 
keeping.  My  boy  is  so  fond  of  his  mother,  that  I  cannot 
trust  him  with  it.  So  dare  I  beg  of  you  to  keep  it  for  me? 
In  case  of  death,  Gobseck  would  make  you  legatee  of  my 
property.     Every  contingency  is  provided  for.' 

"The  Count  paused  for  a  moment.  He  seemed  greatly  agi- 
tated. 

"  'A  thousand  pardons,'  he  said  at  length  ;  'I  am  in  great 
pain,  and  hâve  very  grave  misgivings  as  to  my  health.  Ré- 
cent troubles  bave  disturbed  me  very  painfully,  and  forced 
me  to  take  this  great  step.' 

"  'Allow  me  first  to  thank  you,  monsieur,'  said  I,  'for  the 
trust  you  place  me  in.  But  I  am  bound  to  deserve  it  by 
pointing  out  to  you  that  you  are  disinheriting  your — other 
ehildren.  They  bear  your  name.  Merely  as  the  children 
of  a  once-loved  wife,  now^  fallen  from  her  position,  they  hâve 
a  claim  to  an  assured  existence.  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I 
cannot  accept  the  trust  with  which  you  propose  to  honor 
me  unless  their  future  is  secured.' 

"The  Count  trembled  violently  at  the  words,  and  tears 
came  into  his  eyes  as  he  grasped  my  hand,  saying,  'I  did 
not  know  my  man  thoroughly.  You  bave  made  me  both  glad 
and  sorry.  We  will  make  provision  for  the  children  in  the 
eounter-deed.' 

"I  went  with  him  to  the  door;  it  seemed  to  me  that  there 
was  a  glow  of  satisfaction  in  his  face  at  the  thought  of  this 
act  of  justice. 

"Now,  Camille,  this  is  how  a  young  wife  takes  the  iirst 
step  to  the  brink  of  a  précipice.  A  quadrille,  a  ballad,  a 
picnic  party  is  sometimes  cause  sufficient  of  frightful  evils. 
You  are  hurried  on  by  the  presumptuous  voice  of  vanity  and 
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pride,  on  the  faith  of  a  smile,  or  through  giddiness  and  folly  ! 
Sharae  and  misery  and  remorse  are  three  Furies  awaiting 
every  woman  the  moment  she  oversteps  the  limits " 

"Poor  Camille  can  hardly  keep  awake,"  the  Vicomtesse 
hastily  broke  in. — "Go  to  bed,  child;  you  hâve  no  need  of 
appalling  pictures  to  keep  you  pure  in  heart  and  eonduct." 

Camille  de  Grandlieu  took  the  hint  and  went. 

"You  were  going  rather  too  far,  dear  M.  Derville,"  said 
the  Vicomtesse,  "an  attorney  is  not  a  mother  of  daughters 
nor  yet  a  preacher." 

"But  any  newspaper  is  a  thousand  times " 

"Poor  Derville  !"  exclaimed  the  Vicomtesse,  "what  has 
corne  over  you  ?  Do  you  really  imagine  that  I  allow  a  daugh- 
ter  of  mine  to  read  the  newspapers? — Go  on,"  she  added 
after  a  pause. 

"Three  months  after  everything  was  signed  and  sealcd  be- 
tween  the  Count  and  Gobseck " 

"You  can  call  him  the  Comte  de  Restaud,  now  that  Camille 
is  not  .hère,"  said  the  Vicomtesse. 

"So  be  it  !  Well,  time  went  by,  and  I  saw  nothing  of  the 
counter-deed,  which  by  rights  should  hâve  been  in  my  hands. 
An  attorney  in  Paris  lives  in  such  a  whirl  of  business  that 
with  certain  exceptions  which  we  make  for  ourselves,  we  hâve 
not  the  time  to  give  each  individual  client  the  amount  of 
interest  which  he  himself  takes  in  his  affairs.  Still,  one  day 
when  Gobseck  came  to  dine  with  me,  I  asked  him  as  we  left 
the  table  if  he  knew  how  it  was  that  I  had  heard  no  more  of 
M.  de  Restaud. 

"  'There  are  excellent  reasons  for  that,'  he  said  ;  'the  noble 
Count  is  at  death's  door.  He  is  one  of  the  soft  stamp  that 
cannot  learn  how  to  put  an  end  to  chagrin,  and  allow  it  to 
wear  them  out  instead.  Life  is  a  craft,  a  profession;  every 
man  must  take  the  trouble  to  learn  that  business.  When  he 
has  learned  what  life  is  by  dint  of  painful  expériences,  the 
fibre  of  him  is  toughened,  and  acquires  a  certain  elasticity,  so 
that  he  has  his  sensibilities  under  his  own  control  ;  he  disci- 
plines himself  till  his  nerves  are  like  steel  springs,  which 
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always  bend,  but  never  break  ;  given  a  sound  digestion,  and  a 
man  in  such  training  ought  to  live  as  long  as  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  and  famous  trees  they  are.' 

" 'Then  is  the  Count  actually  dying?'  I  asked. 

"  'That  is  possible/  said  Gobseck  ;  *the  winding  up  of  his 
estate  will  be  a  jiiicy  bit  of  business  for  you/ 

"I  looked  at  my  man,  and  said,  by  way  of  sounding  him: 

"  "^Just  explain  to  me  how  it  is  that  we,  the  Count  and  I, 
are  the  only  men  in  whom  you  take  an  interest?' 

"  'Because  you  are  the  only  two  who  hâve  trusted  me  with- 
out  fînessing,'  he  said. 

"Although  this  answer  warranted  my  belief  that  Gobseck 
would  act  fairly  evcn  if  the  counter-decd  were  lost,  I  resolved 
to  go  to  see  the  Count.  I  pleaded  a  business  engagement,  and 
we  separated. 

"I  wcnt  straight  to  the  Rue  du  Helder,  and  was  shown  into 
a  room  where  the  Countess  sat  playing  with  her  children. 
When  she  heard  my  name,  she  sprang  up  and  came  to  meet 
me,  then  she  sat  down  and  pointed  witliout  a  word  to  a  chair 
by  the  fire.  Her  face  wore  the  inscrutable  mask  beneath  which 
women  of  the  world  conceal  th'i'ir  most  véhément  émotions. 
Trouble  had  withcred  that  face  already.  Nothing  of  its 
beauty  now  remained,  save  the  marvelous  outlines  in  which 
its  principal  charm  had  lain. 

"  Mt  is  essential,  madame,  that  I  should  speak  to  M.  le 
Comte " 

"  *If  so,  you  would  be  more  favored  than  I  am,'  she  said, 
interrupting  me.  'M.  de  Eestaud  will  sec  no  one.  He  will 
hardly  allow  his  doctor  to  come,  and  will  not  be  nursed  even 
by  me.  When  people  are  ill,  they  bave  such  strange  fancies  ! 
They  are  like  children,  they  do  not  know  what  they  want.' 

"  Terhaps,  like  children,  they  know  very  well  what  they 
want.' 

"The  Countess  reddened.  I  almost  repented  a  thrust 
worthy  of  Gobseck.  So,  by  way  of  changing  the  conversa- 
tion, I  added,  'But  M.  de  Restaud  cannot  possibly  lie  there 
alone  ail  day,  madame.' 
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"  'His  oldest  boy  is  with  him,'  she  said. 

"It  was  useless  to  gaze  at  the  Countess;  she  did  not  blush 
this  time,  and  it  looked  to  me  as  if  she  were  resolved  more 
firmly  than  ever  that  I  should  not  penetrate  into  her  secrets. 

"  'You  must  understand,  madame,  that  my  proceeding  is 
no  way  indisereet.  It  is  strongly  to  his  interest — '  I  bit  my 
lips,  feeling  that  I  had  gone  the  wrong  way  to  work.  The 
Countess  immediately  took  advantage  of  my  slip. 

"  'My  interests  are  in  no  way  separate  from  my  husband's, 
sir/  said  she.  'There  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  addressing 
yoTirself  to  me ' 

"  'The  business  which  brings  me  hère  concerns  no  one  but 
M.  le  Comte,'  I  said  firmly. 

"  'I  will  let  him  know  of  your  wish  to  see  him.' 

"The  civil  tone  and  expression  assumed  for  the  occasion 
did  not  impose  upon  me;  I  divined  that  she  would  never 
allow  me  to  see  her  husband.  I  chatted  on  about  indiffèrent 
matters  for  a  little  while,  so  as  to  study  her  ;  but,  like  ail 
women  who  hâve  once  begun  to  plot  for  themselves,  she 
could  dissimulate  with  the  rare  perfection  which,  in  your 
sex,  means  the  last  degree  of  perfidy.  If  I  may  dare  to  say 
it,  I  looked  for  anything  from  her,  even  a  crime.  She  pro- 
duced  this  feeling  in  me,  because  it  was  so  évident  from  her 
manner  and  in  ail  that  she  did  or  said,  down  to  the  very  in- 
flections  of  her  voice,  that  she  had  an  eye  to  the  future.  I 
went. 

"Now,  I  will  pass  on  to  the  final  scènes  of  this  adventure, 
throwing  in  a  few  circumstances  brought  to  light  by  time, 
and  some  détails  guessed  by  Gobseck's  perspicacity  or  by  my 
own. 

"When  the  Comte  de  Restaud  apparently  plunged  into  the 
vortex  of  dissipation,  something  passed  between  the  husband 
and  wife,  something  which  remains  an  impénétrable  secret, 
but  the  wife  sank  even  lower  in  the  husband's  eyes.  As  soon 
as  he  became  so  ill  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed,  he 
manifested  his  aversion  for  the  Countess  and  the  two  young- 
est  children,     He  forbade  them  to  enter  his  room,  and  any 
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attempt  to  disobey  his  wishes  brought  on  such  dangerous  at- 
tacks  that  the  doctor  implored  the  Countess  to  submit  to  her 
husband's  wish. 

"Mme.  de  Eestaud  had  seen  the  f  amily  estâtes  and  property, 
nay,  the  very  mansion  in  which  she  lived,  pass  into  the  hands 
of  Gobseck,  who  appeared  to  play  the  fantastic  ogre  so  far 
as  their  wealth  was  concerned.  She  partially  understood 
what  her  husband  was  doing,  no  doubt.  M.  de  Trailles  was 
traveling  in  England  (his  creditors  had  been  a  little  too 
pressing  of  late),  and  no  one  else  was  in  a  position  to  en- 
lighten  the  lady,  and  explain  that  her  husband  was  taking 
précautions  against  her  at  Gobseck's  suggestion.  It  is  said 
that  she  held  out  for  a  long  while  before  she  gave  the  signa- 
ture required  by  French  law  for  the  sale  of  the  property; 
nevertheless  the  Count  gained  his  point.  The  Countess  was 
convinced  that  her  husband  was  realizing  his  fortune, "and 
that  somewhere  or  other  there  would  be  a  little  bunch  of 
notes  rppresenting  the  amount;  they  had  been  deposited  with 
a  notary,  or  perhaps  at  the  Bank,  or  in  some  safe  hiding- 
place.  Following  out  her  train  of  thought,  it  was  évident 
that  M.  de  Eestaud  niust  of  nccessity  hâve  some  kind  of  docu- 
ment in  his  possession  by  which  any  remaining  property 
could  be  recovered  and  handed  over  to  his  son. 

"So  she  made  up  her  mind  to  keep  the  strictest  possible 
watch  over  the  sick-room.  She  ruled  despotically  in  the 
house,  and  everything  in  it  was  submitted  to  this  féminine 
espionage.  Ail  day  she  sat  in  the  salon  adjoining  her  hus- 
band's room,  so  that  she  could  hear  every  syllable  that  he 
uttered,  every  least  movement  that  he  made.  She  had  a  bed 
put  there  for  her  of  a  night,  but  she  did  not  sleep  very  much. 
The  doctor  was  entirely  in  her  interests.  Such  wifely  dévo- 
tion seemed  praiseworthy  enough.  With  the  natural  subtlety 
of  perfidy,  she  took  care  to  disguise  M.  de  Eestaud's  répug- 
nance for  her,  and  feigned  distress  so  perfectly  that  she 
gained  a  sort  of  celebrity.  Strait-laced  women  were  even 
found  to  say  that  she  had  expiated  her  sins.  Always  before 
her  eyes  she  beheld  a  vision  of  the  destitution  to  follow  on 
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the  Count's  death  if  her  présence  of  mind  should  f ail  her  ; 
and  in  thèse  ways  the  wife,  repulsed  from  the  bed  of  pain  on 
which  her  husband  lay  and  groaned,  had  drawn  a  charmed 
circle  round  about  it.  So  near,  yet  kept  at  a  distance;  all- 
powerfiil,  but  in  disgrâce,  the  apparently  devoted  wife  was 
lying  in  wait  for  death  and  opportunity;  crouching  like  the 
ant-lion  at  the  bottom  of  his  spiral  pit,  ever  on  the  watch  for 
the  prey  that  cannot  escape,  listening  to  the  fall  of  every  grain 
of  sand. 

"The  strictest  censor  could  not  but  recognize  that  the 
Countess  pushed  maternai  sentiment  to  the  last  degree.  Her 
father's  death  had  been  a  lesson  to  her,  people  said.  She 
worshiped  her  children.  They  were  so  young  that  she  could 
hide  the  disorders  of  her  life  from  their  eyes,  and  could  win 
their  love;  she  had  given  them  the  best  and  most  brilliant 
éducation.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  help  admiring  her  and 
feeling  sorry  for  her.  Gobseck  used  to  joke  me  about  it. 
Just  about  that  time  she  had  discovered  Maxime's  baseness, 
and  was  expiating  the  sins  of  the  past  in  tears  of  blood.  I 
am  sure  of  it.  Hateful  as  were  the  measures  which  she  took 
for  regaining  control  of  her  husband's  money,  were  they  not 
the  resuit  of  a  mother's  love,  and  a  désire  to  repair  the  wrongs 
she  had  donc  her  children  ?  And  again,  it  may  be,  like  many 
a  woman  who  has  experienced  the  storms  of  lawless  love,  she 
felt  a  longing  to  lead  a  virtuous  life  again.  Perhaps  she 
only  learned  the  worth  of  that  life  when  she  came  to  reap 
the  woeful  harvest  sown  by  her  errors. 

"Every  time  that  little  Ernest  came  out  of  his  father's 
room,  she  put  him  through  a  searching  examination  as  to  ail 
that  his  father  had  done  or  said.  The  boy  willingly  complied 
with  his  mother's  wishes,  and  told  her  even  more  than  she 
asked  in  her  anxious  affection,  as  he  thought. 

"My  visit  was  a  ray  of  light  for  the  Countess.  She  was 
determined  to  see  in  me  the  instrument  of  the  Count's  venge- 
ance, and  resolved  that  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  near 
the  dying  man.  I  augured  ill  of  ail  this,  and  earnestly  wished 
for  an  interview,  for  I  was  not  easy  in  my  mind  about  the 
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fate  of  the  counter-deed.  If  it  should  fall  into  the  Countess' 
hands,  she  might  turn  it  to  lier  own  account,  and  that  would 
be  the  begiiming  of  a  séries  of  interminable  lawsuits  between 
lier  and  Gobseck.  I  knew  the  usurer  well  enough  to  feel  con- 
vinced  that  he  would  never  give  up  the  property  to  her  ;  there 
was  room  for  plenty  of  légal  quibbling  over  a  séries  of  trans- 
fers, and  I  alone  knew  ail  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  matter.  I 
was  minded  to  prevent  such  a  tissue  of  misfortune,  so  I  went 
to  the  Countess  a  second  time. 

"I  hâve  noticed,  madame,"  said  Derville,  turning  to  the 
Vicomtesse,  and  speaking  in  a  confidential  tone,  "certain 
moral  phenomena  to  which  we  do  not  pay  enough  attention.  I 
am  naturally  an  observer  of  human  nature,  and  instinctively 
I  bring  a  spirit  of  analysis  to  the  business  that  I  transact  in 
the  interest  of  others,  when  human  passions  are  called  into 
lively  play.  Now,  I  hâve  often  noticed,  and  always  with  new 
wonder,  that  two  antagonists  almost  always  divine  each 
other's  inmost  thoughts  and  ideas.  Two  enemies  sometimes 
possess  a  power  of  clear  insight  into  mental  processes,  and 
read  each  other's  minds  as  two  levers  read  in  either  soûl.  So 
when  we  came  together,  the  Countess  and  I,  I  understood  at 
once  the  reason  of  her  antipathy  for  me,  disguised  though 
it  was  by  the  most  gracions  forms  of  politeness  and  civility. 
I  had  been  forced  to  be  her  confidant,  and  a  woman  cannot 
but  hâte  the  man  before  whom  she  is  compelled  to  "blush. 
And  she  on  her  side  knew  that  if  I  was  the  man  in  whom 
her  husband  placed  confidence,  that  husband  had  not  as  yet 
given  up  his  fortune. 

"1  will  spare  you  the  conversation,  but  it  abides  in  my 
memory  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  encounters  in  my 
career.  Nature  had  bestowed  on  her  ail  the  qualities  which, 
combined,  are  irresistibly  fascinating;  she  could  be  pliant 
and  proud  by  turns,  and  confiding  and  coaxing  in  her  man- 
ner;  she  even  went  so  far  as  to  try  to  arouse  curiosity  and 
kindle  love  in  her  effort  to  subjugate  me.  It  was  a  failure. 
As  I  took  my  leave  of  her,  I  caught  a  gleam  of  hâte  and  rage 
in  her  eyes  that  made  me  shudder.    We  parted  enemies.    She 
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would  fain  hâve  crushed  me  out  of  existence;  and  for  my 
ovm  part,  I  felt  pity  for  her,  and  for  some  natures  pity  is  the 
deadliest  of  insults.  This  feeling  pervaded  the  last  repré- 
sentations I  put  before  her;  and  when  I  left  her,  I  left,  I 
think,  dread  in  the  depths  of  her  soûl,  by  declaring  that,  turn 
which  way  she  would,  ruin  lay  inevitably  before  her. 

"  'If  I  were  to  see  M.  le  Comte,  your  children's  property 
at  any  rate  would ' 

"  'I  should  be  at  your  mercy,'  she  said,  breaking  in  upon 
me,  disgust  in  her  gesture. 

"Now  that  we  had  spoken  frankly,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  save  the  family  from  impending  destitution.  I  resolved 
to  strain  the  law  at  need  to  gain  my  ends,  and  this  was  what 
I  did.  I  sued  the  Comte  de  Eestaud  for  a  sum  of  money, 
ostensibly  due  to  Gobseck,  and  gained  judgment.  The 
Countess,  of  course,  did  not  allow  him  to  know  of  this,  but  I 
had  gained  my  point,  I  had  a  right  to  affix  seals  to  every- 
thing  on  the  death  of  the  Count.  I  bribed  one  of  the  servants 
in  the  bouse — the  man  undertook  to  let  me  know  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night  if  his  master  should  be  at  the  point  of 
death,  so  that  I  could  intervene  at  once,  scare  the  Countess 
with  a  threat  of  affixing  seals,  and  so  secure  the  counter- 
deed. 

"I  learned  later  on  that  the  woman  was  studying  the  Code, 
with  her  husband's  dying  moans  in  her  ears.  If  wc  could 
picture  the  thoughts  of  those  who  stand  about  a  deathbed, 
what  fearful  sights  should  we  not  see?  Money  is  always  the 
motive-spring  of  the  schemes  elaborated,  of  ail  the 
plans  that  are  made  and  the  plots  that  are  woven 
about  it  !  Let  us  leave  thèse  détails,  nauseating  in 
the  nature  of  them  ;  but  perhaps  they  may  hâve  given  you 
some  insight  into  ail  that  this  husband  and  wife  endured  ;  per- 
haps too  they  may  unveil  much  that  is  passing  in  secret  in 
other  houses. 

"For  two  months  the  Comte  de  Restaud  lay  on  his  bed, 
alone,  and  resigned  to  his  fate.     Mortal  disease  was  slowly 
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sapping  the  strength  of  mind  and  bod}^  TJnaccoimtable  and 
grotesque  sick  fancies  preyed  upon  him;  he  would  not  suffer 
them  to  set  his  room  in  order,  no  one  should  nurse  him,  he 
would  not  even  allow  them  to  make  his  bed.  Ail  his  sur- 
roundings  bore  the  marks  of  this  last  degree  of  apathy,  the 
furniture  was  out  of  place,  the  daintiest  trifles  were  covered 
with  dust  and  cobwebs.  In  health  he  had  been  a  man  of 
refined  and  expensive  tastes,  now  he  positively  delighted  in 
the  comfortless  look  of  the  room.  A  host  of  oljjects  required 
in  illness — rows  of  medicine  bottles,  empty  and  full,  most  of 
them  dirty,  crumpled  linen  and  broken  plates,  littered  the 
writing-table,  chairs,  and  chimney-piece.  An  open  warming- 
pan  lay  on  the  tioor  before  the  grate  ;  a  bath,  still  full  of  min- 
erai waier,  had  not  been  taken  away.  The  sensé  of  coming 
dissolution  pervaded  ail  the  détails  of  an  unsightly  chaos. 
Signs  of  death  appeared  in  things  inanimate  before  the 
Destro3^er  came  to  the  body  on  the  bed.  The  Comte  de 
Eestaud  could  not  bear  the  daylight,  the  Venetian  shutters 
were  closed,  darkness  deepened  the  gloom  in  the  dismal 
chamber.  The  sick  man  himself  had  wasted  greatly.  Ail 
the  life  in  him  seemed  to  hâve  taken  refuge  in,  the  still  brill- 
iant  eyes.  The  livid  whiteness  of  his  face  was  something 
horrible  to  see,  enhanced  as  it  was  by  the  long  dank  locks  of 
hair  that  straggled  along  his  cheeks,  for  he  would  never 
suffer  them  to  eut  it.  He  looked  like  some  religions  fanatic 
in  the  désert.  Mental  suffering  was  extinguishing  ail  human 
instincts  in  this  man  of  scarce  fîfty  years  of  âge,  whom  ail 
Paris  had  known  as  so  brilliant  and  so  successful. 

"One  morning  at  the  beginning  of  December  1824,  he 
looked  up  at  Ernest,  who  sat  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  gazing  at 
his  father  with  wistful  eyes. 

"  'Are  you  in  pain  ?'  the  little  Vicomte  asked. 

"  ''No,'  said  the  Count,  with  a  ghastly  smile,  ''it  ail  lies 
hère  and  about  my  heartP 

"He  pointed  to  his  forehead,  and  then  laid  his  wasted 
fingers  on  his  hollow  chest.    Ernest  began  to  cry  at  the  sight. 

"  'How  is  it  that  M.  Derville  does  not  corne  to  me  ?'  the 
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Count  asked  his  servant  (lie  thought  that  Maurice  was  really 
attachée!  to  him,  but  the  man  was  entirely  in  the  Countess' 
interest) — 'What  !  Maurice!'  and  the  dying  man  suddenly 
sat  upright  in  his  bed,  and  seemed  to  recover  ail  his  présence 
of  mind,  'I  hâve  sent  for  my  attorney  seven  or  eight  times 
during  the  last  fortnight,  and  he  does  not  corne  !'  he  cried. 
'Do  you  imagine  that  I  am  to  be  trifled  with?  Go  for  him, 
at  once,  this  very  instant,  and  bring  him  back  with  you.  If 
you  do  not  earry  out  my  orders,  I  shall  get  up  and  go  myself." 

"  'Madame,'  said  the  man  as  he  came  into  the  salon,  ^you 
heard  M.  le  Comte;  what  ought  I  to  do?' 

"  'Prétend  to  go  to  the  attorney,  and  when  you  corne  back, 
tell  your  master  that  his  man  of  business  is  forty  leagues 
away  from  Paris  on  an  important  lawsuit.  Say  that  he  is 
expected  back  at  the  end  of  the  week. — Sick  people  never 
know  how  ill  they  are,'  thought  the  Countess  ;  'he  will  wait  till 
the  man  comes  home.' 

"The  doctor  had  said  on  the  previous  evening  that  the 
Count  could  scarcely  live  through  the  day.  When  the  servant 
came  back  two  hours  later  to  give  that  hopeless  answer,  the 
dying  man  seemed  to  be  greatly  agitated. 

"  '0  God  !'  he  cried  again  and  again,  'I  put  my  trust  in 
none  but  Thee.' 

"For  a  long  while  he  lay  and  gazed  at  his  son,  and  spoke 
in  a  feeble  voice  at  last. 

"  'Ernest,  my  boy,  you  are  very  young  ;  but  you  hâve  a 
good  heart;  you  can  understand,  no  doubt,  that  a  promise 
given  to  a  dying  man  is  sacred  ;  a  promise  to  a  f ather  .  .  . 
Do  you  feel  that  you  can  be  trusted  with  a  secret,  and  keep  it 
so  well  and  closely  that  even  your  mother  herself  shall  not 
know  that  you  hâve  a  secret  to  keep?  There  is  no  one  else 
in  this  house  whom  I  can  trust  to-day.  You  will  not  betray 
my  trust,   will  you?' 

"  'No,  father.' 

"  'Very  well,  then,  Ernest,  in  a  minute  or  two  I  will  give 
you  a  sealed  packet  that  belongs  to  M.  Derville;  you  must 
take  such  care  of  it  that  no  one  can  know  that  you  hâve  it; 
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then  you  must  slip  out  of  the  house  and  put  the  letter  into 
the  post-box  at  the  corner.* 

"  'Yes,  father.' 

"  'Can  I  dépend  upon  you  ?' 

"'Yes,  father.' 

"  'Corne  and  kiss  me.  You  hâve  made  death  less  bitter  to 
me,  dear  boy.  In  six  or  seven  years'  time  you  will  understand 
the  importance  of  this  secret,  and  you  will  be  well  rewarded 
then  for  your  quickness  and  obédience,  you  will  know  then 
how  niuch  I  love  you.  Leave  me  alone  for  a  minute,  and 
let  no  one — no  matter  whom — come  in  meanwhile.' 

"Ernest  went  out  and  saw  his  mother  standing  in  the  next 
room. 

"  'Ernest,'  said  she,  'corne  hère.' 

"She  sat  down,  drew  her  son  to  her  knees,  and  clasped  him 
in  her  arms,  and  held  hiin  tightly  to  her  heart. 

"  'Ernest,  your  father  said  something  to  you  just  now.' 

"  'Yes,  mamma.' 

"'What  did   he  say?' 

"  'I  cannot  repeat  it,  mamma.* 

"  'Oh,  my  dear  child  !'  cried  the  Countess,  kissing  him  in 
rapture.  'You  hâve  kept  your  secret;  how  glad  that  makes 
me  !  Never  tell  a  lie  ;  never  fail  to  keep  your  word — those 
are  two  principles  which  should  never  be  forgotten.' 

"'Oh!  mamma,  how  beautiful  you  are!  You  hâve  never 
told  a  lie,  I  am  quite  sure.' 

"  'Once  or  twice,  Ernest  dear,  I  hâve  lied.  Yes,  and  I 
hâve  not  kept  my  word  under  circumstances  which  speak 
louder  than  ail  precepts.  Listen,  my  Ernest,  you  are  big 
enough  and  intelligent  enough  to  see  that  your  father  drives 
me  away,  and  will  not  allow  me  to  nurse  him,  and  this  is  not 
natural,  for  you  know  how  much  I  love  him/ 

"  'Yes,  mamma.' 

"The  Countess  began  to  cry.  'Poor  child  !'  she  said,  'this 
misfortune  is  the  resuit  of  treacherous  insinuations.  Wicked 
people  hâve  tried  to  separate  me  from  your  father  to  satisfy 
their  greed.    They  mean  to  take  ail  our  money  from  us  and  to 
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keep  it  for  themselves.  If  your  father  were  well,  the  division 
between  us  would  soon  be  over;  he  would  listen  to  me;  he  is 
loving  and  kind;  he  would  see  his  mistake.  But  now  bis 
mind  is  affected,  and  his  préjudices  against  me  hâve  become 
a  fixed  idea,  a  sort  of  mania  with  him.  It  is  one  resuit  of  his 
illness.  Your  father's  fondness  for  you  is  another  proof  that 
his  mind  is  deranged.  Until  he  fell  ill  you  never  noticed  that 
he  loved  you  more  than  Pauline  and  Georges.  It  is  ail  caprice 
with  him  now.  In  his  affection  for  you  he  might  take  it  into 
his  head  to  tell  you  to  do  things  for  him.  If  you  do  not  want 
to  ruin  us  ail,  my  darling,  and  to  see  your  mother  begging 
her  bread  like  a  pauper  woman,  you  must  tell  her  every- 
thing ' 

"  'Ah  !'  cried  the  Count.  He  had  opened  the  door  and 
stood  there,  a  sudden,  half-naked  apparition,  almost  as  thin 
and  fleshless  as  a  skeleton. 

"His  smothered  cry  produced  a  terrible  offect  upon  the 
Countess;  she  sat  mntionloss,  as  if  a  sudden  stupor  had  seized 
her.  Her  husband  was  as  white  and  wasted  as  if  he  had  risen 
out  of  his  grave. 

"  'You  bave  filled  my  life  to  the  full  with  trouble,  and  now 
you  are  trying  to  vex  my  deathbed,  to  warp  my  boy's  mind, 
and  make  a  depraved  man  of  him  !'  he  cried,  hoarsely. 

"The  Countess  flung  herself  at  his  feet.  His  face,  working 
with  the  last  émotions  of  life,  was  almost  hideous  to  see. 

"'Mercy!  mercy!'  she  cried  aloud,  shedding  a  torrent  of 
tears. 

"  'Hâve  you  shown  me  any  pity  ?'  he  asked.  'I  allowed  you 
to  squander  your  own  money,  and  now  do  you  mean  to 
squander  my  fortune,  too,  and  ruin  my  son?' 

"  'Ah  !  well,  yes,  bave  no  pity  for  me,  be  merciless  to  me  !* 
she  cried.  'But  the  children?  Condemn  your  widow  to  live 
in  a  couvent;  I  will  obey  you;  I  will  do  anything,  anything 
that  you  bid  me,  to  expiate  the  wrong  I  bave  doue  you,  if  that 
so  the  children  may  be  happy  !  The  children  !  Oh,  the 
children  !' 

"  'I  bave  only  one  child,'  said  the  Count,  stretching  out  a 
wasted  arm,  in  his  despair,  towards  his  son. 
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"  'Pardon  a  pénitent  woman,  a  pénitent  woman  !  .  .  ,* 
wailed  the  Countess,  lier  arms  about  her  husband's  damp  feet. 
She  could  not  speak  for  sobbing;  vague,  incohérent  sounds 
broke  from  her  parched  throat. 

"  'You  dare  to  talk  of  pénitence  after  ail  that  you  said  to 
Ernest  !'  exclaimed  the  dying  man,  shaking  off  the  Countess, 
who  lay  groveling  over  his  feet. — 'You  turn  me  to  ice  !'  he 
added,  and  there  was  something  appalling  in  the  indifférence 
with  Avhich  he  uttered  the  words.  'You  hâve  been  a  bad 
daughter;  you  hâve  been  a  bad  wife;  you  will  be  a  bad 
mother/ 

"The  wretched  woman  fainted  away.  The  dying  man 
reached  his  bed  and  lay  down  again,  and  a  few  hours  later 
sank  into  unconsciousness.  The  priests  came  and  adminis- 
tered  the  sacraments. 

"At  midnight  he  died;  the  scène  that  morning  had  ex- 
hausted  his  remain ing  strength,  and  on  the  stroke  of  mid- 
night I  arrived  with  Daddy  Gobseck.  The  house  was  in 
confusion,  and  under  cover  of  it  we  walked  up  into  the  little 
salon  adjoining  the  death-chamber.  The  three  children  were 
there  in  tears,  with  two  priests,  who  had  come  to  watch  with 
the  dead.  Ernest  came  over  to  me,  and  said  that  his  mother 
desired  to  be  alone  in  the  Count's  room. 

"  'Do  not  go  in,'  he  said  ;  and  I  admired  the  child  for  his 
tone  and  gesture  ;  'she  is  praying  there.' 

"Gobseck  began  to  laugh  that  soundless  laugh  of  his,  but 
I  felt  too  much  touched  by  the  feeling  in  Ernest's  little  face 
to  join  in  the  miser's  sardonic  amusement.  When  Ernest 
saw  that  we  moved  towards  the  door,  he  planted  himself  in 
front  of  it,  crying  out,  'Mamma,  hère  are  some  gentlemen  in 
black  who  want  to  see  you  !' 

"Gobseck  lifted  Ernest  out  of  the  way  as  if  the  child  had 
been  a  feather,  and  opened  the  door. 

"What  a  scène  it  was  that  met  our  eyes  !  The  room  was 
in  frightful  disorder;  clothes  and  papers  and  rags  lay  tossed 
about  in  a  confusion  horrible  to  see  in  the  présence  of 
Death  ;  and  there,  in  the  midst,  stood  the  Countess  in  dishev- 
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eled  despair,  unable  to  utter  a  word,  her  eyes  glittering.  The 
Coimt  had  scarcely  breathed  his  last  before  his  wife  came  in 
and  forced  open  the  drawers  and  the  desk;  the  carpet  was 
strewn  with  litter,  some  of  the  furniture  and  boxes  were 
broken,  the  signs  of  violence  could  be  seen  everywhere.  But 
if  her  seareh  had  at  first  proved  fruitless,  there  was  that  in 
her  excitement  and  attitude  which  led  me  to  believe  that 
she  had  found  the  mysterious  documents  at  last.  I  glanced 
at  the  bed,  and  professional  instinct  told  me  ail  that  had 
happened.  The  mattress  had  been  flung  contemptuously 
down  by  the  bedside,  and  across  it,  face  downwards,  lay  the 
body  of  the  Count,  like  one  of  the  paper  envelopes  that 
strewed  the  carpet — he  too  was  nothing  now  but  an  envelope. 
There  was  something  grotesquely  horrible  in  the  attitude  of 
the  stifïening  rigid  limbs. 

"The  dying  man  must  hâve  hidden  the  counter-deed  under 
his  pillow  to  keep  it  safe  so  long  as  life  should  last  ;  and  his 
wife  must  hâve  guessed  his  thought;  indeed,  it  might  be 
read  plainly  in  his  last  dying  gesture,  in  the  convulsive 
clutch  of  his  claw-like  hands.  The  pillow  had  been  flung  to 
the  floor  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  ;  I  could  see  the  print  of  her 
heel  upon  it.  At  her  feet  lay  a  paper  with  the  Count's  arms 
on  the  seals  ;  I  snatched  it  up,  and  saw  that  it  was  addressed 
to  me.  I  looked  steadily  at  the  Countess  with  the  piti- 
less  clear-sightedness  of  an  examining  magistrate  confronting 
a  guilty  créature.  The  contents  were  blazing  in  the  grate; 
she  had  flung  them  on  the  fire  at  the  sound  of  our  approach, 
imagining,  from  a  first  hasty  glance  at  the  provisions  which 
I  had  suggested  for  her  children,  that  she  was  destroying  a 
will  which  disinherited  them.  A  tormented  conscience  and 
involuntary  horror  of  the  deed  which  she  had  donc  had  taken 
away  ail  power  of  reflection.  She  had  been  caught  in  the 
act,  and  possibly  the  scaffold  was  rising  before  her  eyes,  and 
she  already  felt  the  felon's  branding  iron. 

"There  she  stood  gasping  for  breath,  waiting  for  us  to 
speak,  staring  at  us  with  haggard  eyes. 

"I  went  across  to  the  grate  and  pulled  out  an  unburned 
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fragment.  'Ah,  madame  !'  I  exclaimed,  '5''ou  hâve  niined 
3^our  children  !  Those  papers  were  their  titles  to  their 
property.' 

"Her  mouth  twitched,  she  looked  as  if  she  were  threatened 
by  a  paralytic  seiziire. 

"  'Eh  !  eh  !'  cried  Gobseck  ;  the  harsh,  shrill  tone  grated 
npon  oiir  ears  like  the  sound  of  a  brass  candlestick  scratching 
a  marble  surface. 

"There  was  a  pause,  then  the  old  man  turned  to  me  and 
said  quietly: 

"  'Do  you  inlend  Mme.  la  Comtesse  to  suppose  that  I  am 
not  the  rightful  owner  of  the  property  sold  to  me  by  her  late 
husband?    This  house  belongs  to  me  now.' 

"A  sudden  blow  on  the  head  from  a  bludgeon  would  hâve 
given  me  less  pain  and  astonishment.  The  Countess  saw 
the  look  of  hésitation  in  my  face. 

"  'Monsieur,'  she  cried,  'Monsieur  !'  She  could  find  no 
other  words. 

"  'You  are  a  trustée,  are  you  not  ?'  I  asked. 

"'That  is  possible.' 

"  'Then  do  you  mean  to  take  advantage  of  this  crime  of 
hers?' 

"  'Precisely.' 

"I  went  at  that,  leaving  the  Countess  sitting  by  her  hus- 
band's  bedside,  shedding  hot  tears.  Gobseck  followed  me. 
Outside  in  the  street  I  separated  from  him^  but  he  came  after 
me,  flung  me  one  of  those  searching  glanées  with  which  he 
probed  men's  minds,  and  said  in  the  husky  flute-tones, 
pitched  in  a  shriller  key: 

"  'Do  you  take  it  upon  yourself  to  judge  me  ?' 

"From  that  time  forward  we  saw  little  of  each  other. 
Gobseck  let  the  Count's  mansion  on  lease  ;  he  spent  the  sum- 
mers  on  the  country  estâtes.  He  was  a  lord  of  th^  manor  in 
earnest,  putting  up  farm  buildings,  repairing  mills  and 
roadways,  and  planting  timber.  I  came  across  him  one  day 
in  a  walk  in  the  Jardin  des  Tuileries. 
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"  'The  Countess  is  behaving  like  a  heroine,'  said  I  ;  'she 
gives  herself  up  entirely  to  the  children's  éducation;  she  is 
giving  them  a  perfect  bringing  up.  The  oldest  boy  is  a 
eharming  young  fellow ' 

"  'That  is  possible.' 

"  'But  ought  you  not  to  help  Ernest  ?'  I  suggested. 

"  'Help  him  !'  cried  Gobseck.  'Xot  I.  Adversity  is  the 
greatest  of  ail  teachers;  adversity  teaches  us  to  know  the 
value  of  money  and  the  worth  of  men  and  women.  Let  him 
set  sail  on  the  seas  of  Paris;  when  he  is  a  qualified  pilot,  we 
will  give  him  a  ship  to  steer.' 

"I  left  him  without  seeking  to  explain  the  meaning  of  his 
words. 

"M.  de  Restaud's  mother  has  prejudiced  him  against  me, 
and  he  is  very  far  from  taking  me  as  his  légal  adviser;  still, 
1  went  to  see  Gobseck  last  week  to  tell  him  about  Ernest's 
love  for  Mlle.  Camille,  and  pressed  him  to  carry  out  his  con- 
tract,  since  that  young  Restaud  is  just  of  âge. 

"I  found  that  the  old  bill-diseounter  had  been  kept  to  his 
bed  for  a  long  time  by  the  complaint  of  which  he  was  to  die. 
He  put  me  ofï,  saying  that  he  would  give  the  matter  his  atten- 
tion when  he  could  get  up  again  and  see  after  his  business; 
his  idea  being  no  doubt  that  he  would  not  give  up  any  of  his 
possessions  so  long  as  the  breath  was  in  him  ;  no  other  -reason 
could  be  found  for  his  shuffling  answer.  He  seemed  to  me  to 
be  much  worse  than  he  at  ail  suspected.  I  stayed  with  him 
long  enough  to  discern  the  progress  of  a  passion  wliich  âge 
had  converted  into  a  sort  of  craze.  He  wanted  to  be  alone 
in  the  house,  and  had  taken  the  rooms  one  by  one  as  they 
fell  vacant.  In  his  own  room  he  had  changed  nothing;  the 
furniture  which  I  knew  so  well  sixteen  years  ago  looked  the 
same  as  ever;  it  might  hâve  been  kept  under  a  glass  case. 
Gobseck's  faithful  old  portress,  with  her  husband,  a  pen- 
sioner,  who  sat  in  the  entry  while  she  was  upstairs,  was  still 
his  housekeeper  and  charwoman,  and  now  in  addition  his 
siek-nurse.  In  spite  of  his  feebleness,  Gobseck  saw  his  clients 
himself  as  heretof ore,  and  received  sums  of  money  ;  his  affairs 
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had  been  so  simplified,  that  he  only  needed  to  send  his  pen- 
sioner  out  now  and  again  on  an  errand,  and  could  carry  on 
business  in  his  bed. 

"After  the  treaty,  by  whieh  France  recognized  the  Haytian 
Bepublic,  Gobseck  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  commission 
appointed  to  liquidate  claims  and  assess  repayments  due  by 
Hayti;  his  spécial  knowledge  of  old  fortunes  in  San  Do- 
mingo, and  the  planters  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  to  whom 
the  indemnities  were  due,  had  led  to  his  nomination.  Gob- 
Beck's  peculiar  genius  had  then  devised  an  agency  for  dis- 
counting  the  planters'  claims  on  the  government.  The 
business  was  earried  on  under  the  names  of  Werbrust  and 
Gigonnet,  with  whom  he  shared  the  spoil  without  disburse- 
ments,  for  his  knowledge  was  accepted  instead  of  capital. 
The  agency  was  a  sort  of  distillery,  in  which  money  was 
extraeted  from  doubtful  claims,  and  the  claims  of  those  who 
knew  no  better,  or  had  no  confidence  in  the  government.  As 
a  liquidator,  Gobseck  could  make  ternis  with  the  large  landed 
proprietors;  and  thèse,  either  to  gain  a  higher  percentage  of 
their  claims,  or  to  ensure  prompt  settlements,  would  send  him 
présents  in  proportion  to  their  means.  In  this  way  présents 
came  to  be  a  kind  of  percentage  upon  sums  too  large  to  pass 
through  his  control,  while  the  agency  bought  up  cheaply  the 
small  and  dubious  claims,  or  the  claims  of  those  persons  who 
preferred  a  little  ready  money  to  a  deferred  and  somewhat 
hazy  repayment  by  the  Republic.  Gobseck  was  the  insatiable 
boa  constrictor  of  the  great  business.  Every  morning  he 
received  his  tribute,  eyeing  it  like  a  Nabob's  prime  minister, 
as  he  considers  whether  he  will  sign  a  pardon.  Gobseck  would 
take  anything,  from  the  présent  of  game  sent  him  by  some 
poor  devil  or  the  pound's  weight  of  wax  candies  from  devout 
folk,  to  the  rich  man's  plate  and  the  speculator's  gold  snufî- 
box.  Nobody  knew  what  became  of  the  présents  sent  to  the 
old  money-lender.  Everything  went  in,  but  nothing  came 
out. 

"  'On  the  Word  of  an  honest  woman,'  said  the  portress, 
an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  'I  believe  he  swallows  it  ail  and 
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is  none  the  fatter  for  it;  he  is  as  thin  and  dried  up  as  the 
cuckoo  in  the  clock.' 

"At  length,  last  Monday,  Gobseck  sent  his  pensioner  for 
me.    The  man  came  up  to  my  private  office. 

"  'Be  quick  and  corne,  M.  Derville/  said  he,  'the  governor 
is  just  going  to  hand  in  his  checks  ;  he  has  grown  as  yellow  as 
a  lemon;  he  is  fidgeting  to  speak  with  you;  death  has  fair 
hold  of  him  ;  the  rattle  is  working  in  his  throat.' 

"When  I  entered  Gobseck's  room,  I  found  the  dying  man 
kneeling  before  the  grate.  If  there  was  no  fire  on  the  hearth, 
there  was  at  any  rate  a  monstrous  heap  of  ashes.  He  had 
dragged  himself  out  of  bed,  but  his  strength  had  failed  him, 
and  he  could  neither  go  back  nor  find  voice  to  complaiu. 

"  'You  felt  cold,  old  fricnd,'  I  said,  as  I  helped  him  back 
to  his  bed;  'how  can  you  do  without  a  tire?' 

"  'I  am  not  cold  at  ail,'  he  said.  'No  fire  herc  !  no  fire  !  I 
am  going,  I  know  not  where,  lad,'  he  went  on,  glancing  at  me 
with  blank,  lightless  eyes,  'but  I  am  going  away  from  this. — 
I  hâve  carpology/  said  he  (the  use  of  the  technical  term 
showing  how  clear  and  accurate  his  mental  processes  were 
even  now).  'I  thought  the  room  was  full  of  live  gold,  and  I 
got  up  to  catch  some  of  it. — To  whom  will  ail  mine  go,  I 
wonder?  Not  to  the  Crown;  I  hâve  left  a  will,  look  for  it, 
Grotius.  La  belle  Hollandaise  had  a  daughter;  I  once  saw 
the  girl  somewhere  or  other,  in  the  Rue  Vivienne,  one  even- 
ing.  They  call  her  "La  Torpille/'  I  believe  ;  she  is  as  pretty  as 
pretty  can  be  ;  look  her  up,  Grotius.  You  are  my  executor  ; 
take  what  you  like  ;  help  yourself .  There  are  Strasburg  pies, 
there,  and  bags  of  coffee,  and  sugar,  and  gold  spoons.  Give 
the  Odiot  service  to  your  wife.  But  who  is  to  bave  he  dia- 
monds  ?  Are  you  going  to  take  them,  lad  ?  There  is  snufï  too 
— sell  it  at  Hamburg,  tobaccos  are  worth  half  as  much  again 
at  Hamburg.  Ail  sorts  of  things  I  bave  in  fact,  and  now  I 
must  go  and  leave  them  ail. — Come,  Papa  Gobseck,  no  weak- 
ness,  be  yourself!' 

"He  raised  himself  in  bed,  the  Unes  of  his  face  standing 
out  as  sharply  against  the  pillow  as  if  the  profile  had  been 
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cast  in  bronze;  he  stretched  ont  a  lean  ann  and  bony  hand 
along  the  coverlet  and  clutched  it,  as  if  so  he  would  fain  keep 
his  hold  on  life,  then  he  gazed  hard  at  the  grate,  cold  as  his 
own  metallic  eyes,  and  died  in  full  consciousness  of  death. 
To  us — the  portress,  the  old  pensioner,  and  myself — he 
looked  like  one  of  the  old  Romans  standing  behind  the 
Consuls  in  Lethière's  picture  of  the  Dedth  of  the  Sons  of 
Brutus. 

"  'He  was  a  good-plucked  one,  the  old  Lascar  !'  said  the 
pensioner  in  his  soldierly  fashion. 

"But  as  for  me,  the  dying  man's  fantastical  enumeration 
of  his  riches  was  still  sounding  in  my  ears,  and  my  eyes, 
following  the  direction  of  liis,  rested  on  that  heap  of  ashes. 
It  struck  me  that  it  was  very  large.  I  took  the  tongs,  and  as 
soon  a«  I  stirred  the  cinders,  I  felt  the  métal  'underneath.  a 
mass  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  receipts  taken  during  his  ill- 
ness,  doubtless,  after  he  grew  too  feeble  to  lock  the  money 
up,  and  could  trust  no  one  to  take  it  to  the  bank  for  him. 

"  'Run  for  the  justice  of  the  peace,'  said  I,  turning  to  the 
old  pensioner,  'so  that  everything  can  be  'sealed  hère  at  once.' 

"Gobseck's  last  Avords  and  the  old  portress'  remarks  had 
struck  me.  I  took  the  keys  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  and 
second  floor  to  make  a  Visitation.  The  first  door  that  I 
opened  revealed  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  which  I  took  for 
mad  ravings;  and  I  saw  the  length  to  which  covetousness 
goes  when  it  survives  only  as  an  illogical  instinct,  the  last 
stage  of  greed  of  which  you  find  so  many  examples  among 
misers  in  country  towns. 

"In  the  room  next  to  the  one  in  which  Gobseck  had  died,  a 
quantity  of  eatables  of  ail  kinds  were  stored — putrid  pies, 
mouldy  fish,  nay,  even  shell-fish,  the  stench  almost  choked 
me.  Maggots  and  insects  swarmed.  Thèse  comparatively 
récent  présents  were  put  down,  pell-mell,  among  chests  of 
tea,  bags  of  cofïee,  and  packing-cases  of  every  shape.  A 
silver  soup  tureen  on  the  chimney-piece  was  full  of  advices  of 
the  arrivai  of  goods  consigned  to  his  order  at  Havre,  baies 
of  cotton,  hogsheads  of  sugar,  barrels  of  rum,  coffees,  indigo. 
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tobaccos,  a  perfect  bazaar  of  colonial  produce.  The  room 
itself  was  crammed  with  furniture,  and  silver-plate,  and 
lamps,  and  vases,  and  pictures  ;  there  were  books,  and  curiosi- 
ties,  and  fine  engravings  lying  rolled  up,  unframed.  Perhaps 
thèse  were  not  ail  présents,  and  some  part  of  this  vast  quan- 
tity  of  stuff  had  been  deposited  with  him  in  the  shape  of 
pledges,  and  had  been  left  on  his  hands  in  default  of  pay- 
ment.  I  noticed  jewel-cases,  with  ciphers  and  armorial- 
bearings  stamped  upon  them,  and  sets  of  fine  table-linen,  and 
weapons  of  price;  but  none  of  the  things  were  docketed.  I 
opened  a  book  which  seemed  to  be  misplaced,  and  found  a 
thousand-frane  note  in  it.  I  promised  myself  that  I  would 
go  through  everything  thoroughly;  I  would  try  the  ceilings, 
and  floors,  and  walls,  and  cornices  to  discover  ail  the  gold, 
hoarded  with  such  passionate  greed  by  a  Dutch  miser  worthy 
of  a  Eembrandt's  brush.  In  ail  the  course  of  my  professional 
career  I  hâve  never  seen  such  impressive  signs  of  the  eccen- 
tricity  of  avarice. 

"I  went  back  to  his  room,  and  found  an  explanation  of  this 
chaos  and  accumulation  of  riches  in  a  pile  of  letters  lying 
under  the  paper-weights  on  his  desk — Gobseck's  correspond- 
ence  with  the  varions  dealers  to  whom  doubtless  lie  usually 
sold  his  présents.  Thèse  persons  had,  perhaps,  fallen  victims 
to  Gobseck's  clevemess,  or  Gobseck  may  hâve  wanted  fancy 
priées  for  his  goods;  at  any  rate,  every  bargain  hung  in  sus- 
pense. He  had  not  disposed  of  the  eatables  to  Chevet,  because 
Chevet  would  only  take  them  of  him  at  a  loss  of  thirty  per 
cent.  Gobseck  haggled  for  a  few  francs  between  the  priées, 
and  while  they  wrangled  the  goods  became  unsalable.  Again, 
Gobseck  had  refused  free  delivery  of  his  silver-plate,  and 
declined  to  guarantee  the  weights  of  his  coffees.  There  had 
been  a  dispute  over  each  article,  the  first  indication  in  Gob- 
seck of  the  childishness  and  incompréhensible  obstinacy  of 
âge,  a  condition  of  mind  reached  at  last  by  ail  men  in  whom 
a  strong  passion  survives  the  intellect. 

"1  said  to  myself,  as  he  had  said,  'To  whom  will  ail  thèse 
riches  go?'     .     .     .     And  when  I  think  of  the  grotesque 
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information  he  gave  me  as  to  the  présent  address  of  his  heir- 
ess,  I  foresee  that  it  will  be  my  duty  to  search  ail  the  houses 
of  ill-fame  in  Paris  to  pour  out  an  immense  fortune  on  some 
worthless  jade.  But,  in  the  first  place,  know  this — that  in  a 
few  days  time  Ernest  de  Restaud  will  corne  into  a  fortune  to 
which  his  title  is  unquestionable,  a  fortune  which  will  put  him 
in  a  position  to  marry  Mlle.  Camille,  even  after  adéquate  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  his  mother  the  Comtesse  de  Kestaud, 
and  his  sister  and  brother." 
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To  Lieutenant-Colonel  Périollas  (of  the  Artillery)  as  a  proof 
of  the  author's  affection  and  esteem. 

De  Balzac. 

On  every  occasion  when  you  hâve  gone  seriously  to  study  the 
Exhibition  of  works  in  sculpture  and  painting,  such  as  it 
has  been  since  the  Révolution  of  1830,  hâve  you  not  been 
eeized  by  a  feeling  of  discomfort,  boredom,  and  melancholy 
at  the  sight  of  the  long,  over-filled  galleries?  Since  1830  the 
Salon  has  ceased  to  exist.  Once  more  the  Louvre  has  been 
taken  by  storm  by  the  mob  of  artists,  and  they  hâve  kept 
possession.  Formerly,  when  the  Salon  gave  us  a  choice  col- 
lection of  Works  of  art,  it  securcd  the  greatcst  honors  for  the 
examples  cxhibited  there.  Among  the  two  hundred  selected 
pictures  the  public  chose  again;  a  crown  was  awarded  to  the 
masterpieces  by  unknown  hands.  Impassioned  discussions 
arose  as  to  the  merits  of  a  painting.  The  abuse  heaped  on 
Delacroix  and  on  Ingres  were  not  of  less  service  to  them  than 
the  praises  and  fanaticism  of  their  adhérents. 

In  our  day  neither  the  crowd  nor  the  critic  can  be  véhément 
over  the  objects  in  this  bazaar.  Being  compelled  to  make 
the  sélection  which  was  formerly  undertaken  by  the  examin- 
ing  jury,  their  attention  is  exhausted  by  the  effort;  and  by 
the  time  it  is  finished  the  Exhibition  closes. 

TJntil  1817  the  pictures  acceptcd  never  extended  beyond 
the  first  two  columns  of  the  long  gallery  containing  the  works 
of  the  old  masters,  and  this  year  they  filled  the  whole  of  this 
space,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  public.  Historical  paint- 
ing, genre,  easel  pictures,  landscape,  flowers,  animais,  and 
water-color  painting, — each  of  thèse  eight  classes  could  never 
yield  more  than  twenty  pictures  worthy  of  the  eye  of  the 
(349) 
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public,  who  cannot  give  attention  to  a  larger  collection  of 
pictures. 

The  more  the  number  of  artists  increases,  the  more  exact- 
ing  shoiild  the  jury  of  sélection  become.  AU  was  lost  as  soon 
as  the  Salon  encroached  further  on  the  gallery.  The  Salon 
should  hâve  been  kept  within  fixed  and  restricted  limits,  in- 
flexibly  defined,  where  each  class  might  exhibit  its  best  works. 
The  expérience  of  ten  years  has  proved  the  excellence  of  the 
old  rules.  Instead  of  a  tourney,  you  now  hâve  a  riot  ;  instead 
of  a  glorious  exhibition,  you  hâve  a  medley  bazaar;  instead 
of  a  sélection,  you  hâve  everything  at  once.  What  is  the 
resuit?  A  great  artist  is  swamped.  The  Turkish  Café,  the 
Children  at  the  Well,  the  Torture  by  Hoolcs,  and  the  Joseph 
by  Decamps  would  hâve  donc  more  for  his  glory  if  exhibited 
ail  four,  in  the  great  room  with  the  hundred  other  good  pict- 
ures of  the  year,  than  his  twenty  canvases  buried  among 
three  thousand  paintings,  and  dispersed  among  six  galleries. 

With  strange  perversity,  since  the  doors  hâve  been  thrown 
open  to  ail,  there  has  been  much  talk  of  unappreciated  genius. 
When,  twelve  years  before,  the  Conrtesan,  by  Ingres,  and  Siga- 
lon's  pictures,  Géricault's  Raft  of  the  Médusa,  Delacroix's 
Massacre  of  Scio,  and  Eugène  Deveria's  Baptism  of  Henri 
IV. — accepted,  as  they  were,  by  yet  more  famous  men,  who 
were  taxed  with  jealousy — revealed  to  the  world,  notwith- 
standing  the  carping  of  critics,  the  existence  of  youthful  and 
ardent  painters,  not  a  complaint  was  ever  heard.  But  now, 
when  the  veriest  dauber  of  canvas  can  display  his  works,  we 
hear  of  nothing  but  misunderstood  talent.  Where  there  is  no 
longer  any  judgment,  nothing  is  judged.  Our  artists,  do 
what  they  may,  will  corne  back  to  the  ordeal  of  sélection  which 
recommends  their  work  to  the  admiration  of  the  public  for 
whom  they  toil.  Without  the  choice  exercised  by  the  Acad- 
emy,  there  will  be  no  Salon  ;  and  without  the  Salon,  art  may 
perish. 

Since  the  catalogue  has  grown  to  be  a  fat  volume,  many 
names  are  found  there  which  remain  obscure,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  list  of   ten   or   twelve   pictures   that   follows   them. 
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Among  thèse  names,  the  least  known  of  ail  perhaps  is  that; 
of  an  artJst  named  Pierre  Grassoii,  a  native  of  Fougères,  and 
called,  for  shortness,  Fougères  in  the  artist  world — a  name 
which  nowadays  fills  so  much  space  on  the  page,  and  which 
has  suggested  the  bitter  refleetions  introducing  this  sketch 
of  his  life,  and  applicable  to  some  other  niembers  of  the  artist 
tribe. 

In  1832  Fougères  was  living  in  the  Rue  de  Xavarin,  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  one  of  those  tall,  narrow  bouses  that  are 
like  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  which  bave  a  passage  and  a  dark, 
narrow  staircase  with  dangerous  turnings,  which  are  not  wide 
enough  for  more  than  three  Windows  on  each  floor,  and  bave 
a  courtyard,  or,  to  be  exact,  a  square  well  at  the  back.  Above 
the  threc  or  four  rooms  inhabited  by  Fougères  was  his  studio, 
looking  out  over  Montmartre.  The  studio,  painted  brick  red  ; 
the  floor,  carefully  stained  brown  and'  polished  ;  each  chair 
provided  with  a  square,  bordered  mat  ;  the  sofa,  plain  enough, 
but  as  clean  as  that  in  a  tradeswoman's  bedroom,  ever}'ihing 
betrayed  the  petty  existence  of  a  narrow  mind  and  the  care- 
fulness  of  a  poor  man.  There  was  a  closet  for  keeping  the 
studio  properties  in,  a  breakfast  table,  a  sideboard,  a  desk, 
and  the  varions  objects  necessary  for  painting,  ail  clean  and 
in  order.  The  stove,  too,  had  the  benefît  of  this  Dutch  neat- 
ness,  which  was  ail  the  more  conspicuous  because  the  pure 
and  steady  northern  sky  flooded  the  back  room  with  clear, 
cold  light.  Fougères,  a  mère  painter  of  genre,  had  no  need 
for  the  huge  machinery  which  ruins  historical  painters;  he 
had  never  discerned  in  himself  faculties  compétent  to  venture 
on  the  higher  walks  of  art,  and  was  still  content  with  small 
easels. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  December  of  that  year, 
the  season  when  Paris  Philistines  are  periodically  attacked 
by  the  burlesque  idea  of  perpetuating  their  faces — in  them- 
selves  a  sufificient  burden — Pierre  Grassou,  having  risen  early, 
was  setting  his  palette,  lighting  his  stove,  eatiug  a  roll  soaked 
in  milk,  and  waiting  to  work  till  his  window  panes  should 
bave  thawed  enough  to  let  daylight  in.    The  weather  was  dry 
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and  fine.  At  this  instant,  the  painter,  eating  with  the  patient, 
resigned  look  that  tells  so  much,  recognized  the  footfall  of  a 
man  who  had  had  the  influence  over  his  life  which  peoplc  of 
his  class  hâve  in  the  career  of  most  artists — Elias  Magus,  a 
picture  dealer,  an  usurer  in  canvas.  And,  in  fact,  Elias 
Magus  came  in,  at  the  moment  when  the  painter  was  about 
to  begin  work  in  his  elaborately  clean  studio. 

"How  is  yourself,  old  rascal?"  said  the  painter. 

Fougères  had  won  the  Cross;  Elias  <30ught  his  pictures 
for  two  or  three  hundred  francs,  and  gave  himself  the  most 
artistic  airs. 

"Business  is  bad,"  replied  Elias.  "You  ail  are  such  lords  ; 
3'ou  talk  of  two  hundred  francs  as  soon  as  you  hâve  six  sous 
worth  of  paint  on  the  canvas. — But  you  are  a  very  good  fel- 
low,  you  are.  You  are  a  man  of  method,  and  I  hâve  corne 
to  bring  you  a  good  job." 

"Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes"  said  Fougères.  "Do 
you  know  Latin?" 

"No." 

"Well,  that  means  that  the  Greeks  did  not  offer  a  bit  of 
good  business  to  the  Trojans  without  making  something  out 
of  it.  In  those  days  thoy  used  to  say,  'Take  my  horse.' 
Nowadays  we  say,  'Take  my  trash  I' — Well,  what  do  you  want, 
Ulysses-Lagningcole-Elias-Magus?" 

This  speech  shows  the  degree  of  swoetness  and  wit  which 
Fougères  could  put  into  what  painters  call  studio-chaff. 

"I  don't  say  that  you  will  not  hâve  to  paint  me  two  pict- 
ures for  nothing." 

"Oh  !  oh  !" 

"I  leave  it  to  you;  I  do  not  ask  for  them.  You  are  an 
honest  artist." 

"Indeed?" 

'^ell.  I  am  bringing  you  a  father,  a  mother,  and  an 
only  daughter." 

"Ail  unique  spécimens  ?" 

"My  Word,  yes,  indeed  ! — to  hâve  their  portraits  painted. 
The  worthy  folks,  crazy  about  art,  bave  never  dared  venture 
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into  a  studio.  The  daughter  will  hâve  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  on  her  marriage.  You  may  do  well  to  paint  such 
people.     Family  portraits  for  yourself,  who  knows?" 

The  old  German  image,  who  passes  muster  as  a  man,  and 
is  called  Elias  Magus,  broke  off  to  laugh  a  dry  cackle  that 
horrified  the  painter.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  heard  Mephis- 
topheles  talking  of  marriage. 

"The  portraits  are  to  be  five  hundred  francs  apiece;  you 
may  give  me  three  pictures." 

"Right  you  are  !"  said  Fougères  cheerfully. 

"And  if  you  marry  the  daughter,  you  will  not  forget 
me " 

"Marry  ?  I  !"  cried  Pierre  Grassou  ;  "I,  who  am  used  to  hâve 
a  bed  to  myself,  to  get  up  early,  whose  life  is  ail  laid  out " 

"A  hundred  thousand  francs,"  said  Magus,  "and  a  sweet 
girl,  full  of  golden  lights  like  a  Titian  !" 

"And  what  position  do  thèse  people  hold?" 

"Retired  merchants:  in  love  with  the  arts  at  the  présent 
moment  ;  they  hâve  a  country  house  at  Ville-d'Avray,  and  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  francs  a  year." 

"What  was  their  business?" 

"Bottles." 

"Don't  speak  that  word;  I  fancy  I  hear  corks  being  eut, 
and  it  sets  my  teeth  on  edge." 

"Well;  am  I  to  bring  them?" 

"Three  portraits;  I  will  send  them  to  the  Salon;  I  might 
go  in  for  portrait-painting. — Ail  right,  yes." 

And  old  Elias  went  downstairs  to  fetch  the  Vervelle 
family. 

To  understand  exactly  what  the  outcome  of  such  a  pro- 
posai would  be  on  the  painter,  and  the  etîect  produced  on 
him  by  Monsieur  and  Madame  Vervelle,  graced  by  the  ad- 
dition of  their  only  daughter,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  for 
a  moment  at  the  past  life  of  Pierre  Grassou  of  Fougères. 
As  a  pupil,  he  had  learned  to  draw  of  Servin,  who  was  re- 
garded  in  the  academical  world  as  a  great  draughtsman. 
He  afterwards  worked  under  Schinner,  to  discover  the  secrets 
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of  the  powerful  and  splendid  coloring  that  characterizes  that 
master.  The  master  and  his  disciples  had  kept  the  secrets; 
Pierre  had  discovered  nothing.  From  thence  Fougères  had 
gone  to  Sommervieux's  studio  to  familiarize  himself  with 
that  part  of  art  which  is  called  composition;  but  composi- 
tion was  shy  and  held  aloof  from  him.  Then  he  had  tried 
to  steal  from  Granet  and  Drolling  the  mystery  of  their 
luminous  interiors;  the  two  masters  had  not  allowed  him 
to  rob  them.  Finally,  Fougères  had  finished  his  training  un- 
der  Duval-Leeamus. 

Through  ail  thèse  studies  and  varions  transformations, 
Fougères'  quiet,  steady  habits  had  furnished  materials  for 
mockery  in  every  studio  where  he  had  worked  ;  but  he  every- 
where  disarmed  his  comrades  by  his  diffidence  and  his  lamb- 
like  patience  and  meekness.  The  masters  had  no  s}Tnpathy 
with  this  worthy  lad  ;  masters  like  brilliant  fellows,  eccentric 
spirits,  farcical  and  fiery,  or  gloomy  and  deeply  méditative, 
promising  future  talent.  Everything  in  Fougères  proclaimed 
mediocrity.  His  nickname  of  Fougères — the  name  of  the 
painter  in  the  play  by  Fahre  d'Eglantine — was  the  pretext 
for  endless  affronts,  but  by  force  of  circumstances  he  was 
saddled  with  the  name  of  the  town  "where  he  first  saw  the 
light." 

Grassou  de  Fougères  matched  his  name.  Plump  and 
rather  short,  he  had  a  dull  complexion,  brown  eyes,  black  hair, 
a  thick  prominent  nose,  a  rather  wide  mouth,  and  long  ears. 
His  placid,  gentle,  resigned  expression  did  little  to  improve 
thèse  features  of  a  face  that  was  full  of  health  but  not  of 
movement.  He  could  never  suffer  from  the  flow  of  blood,  the 
véhémence  of  thought,  or  the  spirit  of  comedy  by  which  a 
great  artist  is  to  be  known.  This  youth,  bom  to  be  a  vir- 
tuous  citizen,  had  come  from  his  provincial  home  to  serve 
as  shop  clerk  to  a  color-man,  a  native  of  Mayenne,  dis- 
tantly  related  to  the  d'Orgemonts,  and  he  had  made  himself 
a  painter  by  the  sheer  obstinacy  which  is  the  backbone  of  the 
Breton  character.  What  he  had  endured,  and  the  way  in 
whieh  he  lived  during  his  period  of  study,  God  alone  knows. 
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He  suffered  as  much  as  great  men  suffer  when  they  are 
haunted  b}'  want,  and  himted  clown  like  wild  beasts  by  the 
pack  of  inferior  soûls,  and  the  whole  army  of  vanity  thirsting 
for  revenge. 

As  soon  as  he  thought  himself  strong  enough  for  flight 
on  his  own  wings,  he  took  a  studio  at  the  top  of  the  Eue  des 
Martyrs,  and  there  he  began  to  work.  He  fîrst  sent  in  a 
picture  in  1819.  The  picture  he  offered  the  jury  for  their 
exhibition  at  the  Louvre  represented  a  Village  Wedding,  a 
laborious  imitation  of  Greuze's  picture.  It  was  refused. 
When  Fougères  heard  the  fatal  sentence,  he  did  not  fly  into 
those  furies  or  fits  of  epileptic  vanity  to  which  proud  spirits 
are  liable,  and  which  sometimes  end  in  a  challenge  sent  to 
the  Président  or  the  Secretary,  or  in  threats  of  assassination. 
Fougères  calmly  received  his  picture  back,  wrapped  it  in  a 
handkerchief,  and  brought  it  home  to  his  studio  swearing 
that  he  would  yet  become  a  great  painter. 

He  placed  the  canvas  on  the  easel  and  went  to  call  on  his 
old  master,  a  man  of  immense  talent — Schinner — a  gentle 
and  patient  artist,  whose  success  had  been  brilliant  in  the 
last  Salon.  He  begged  him  to  corne  and  criticise  the  re- 
jected  work.  The  great  painter  left  everything  and  went. 
When  poor  Fougères  had  placed  him  in  front  of  the  paint- 
ing,  Schinner  at  the  first  glance  took  Fougères  by  the  hand  : 

"You  are  a  capital  good  fellow;  you  hâve  a  heart  of  gold, 
it  will  not  be  fair  to  deceive  you.  Listen  ;  you  hâve  kept  ail 
the  promise  you  showed  at  the  studio.  When  a  man  bas 
such  stufï  as  that  at  the  end  of  his  brush,  my  good  fellow, 
he  had  better  leave  his  paints  in  Brullon's  shop,  and  not  de- 
prive  others  of  the  canvas.  Get  home  early,  pull  on  your 
cotton  night-cap,  be  in  bed  by  nine;  and  to-morrow  morn- 
ing  at  ten  o'clock  go  to  some  office  and  ask  for  work,  and  bave 
done  with  art." 

"My  good  friend,"  said  Fougères,  "my  picture  is  con- 
demned  already.  It  is  not  a  verdict  that  I  want,  but  the  rea- 
sons  for  it." 

'^ell,  then,  your  tone  is  gray  and  cold;  you  see  nature 
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through  a  orape  veil;  your  drawing  is  heavy  and  clumsy; 
your  composition  is  borrowed  from  Greuze,  who  only  re- 
deemed  his  faults  by  qualities  which  you  hâve  not." 

As  he  pointed  out  the  faults  of  the  picture,  Schinner  saw 
in  Fougères'  face  so  deep  an  expression  of  grief  that  he  took 
him  away  to  dine,  and  tried  to  comfort  him. 

Next  day,  by  seven  in  the  morning,  Fougères,  before  his 
easel,  was  working  over  the  condemned  canvas;  he  warmed 
up  the  color,  made  the  corrections  suggested  by  Schinner, 
and  touched  up  the  figures.  Then,  sick  of  such  patching, 
he  took  it  to  Elias  Magus.  Elias  Magus,  being  a  sort  of 
Duteh-Belgian-Fleming,  had  three  reasons  for  being  what 
he  was — miserly  and  rich.  lie  had  lately  corne  from  Bor- 
deaux, and  was  starting  in  business  in  Paris  as  a  picture- 
dealer;  he  lived  on  the  Boulevard  Bonne-Nouvelle.  Fou- 
gères, who  trusted  to  his  palette  to  take  him  to  the  baker's, 
bravely  ate  bread  and  walnuts,  or  bread  and  milk,  or  bread 
and  cherries,  or  bread  and  cheese,  according  to  the  season. 
Elias  Magus,  to  whom  Pierre  offered  his  first  picture,  eyed 
it  for  a  long  time,  and  then  gave  him  fifteen  francs. 

"Taking  fifteen  francs  a  year  and  spending  a  thousand,  I 
shall  go  fast  and  far,"  said  Fougères,  smiling. 

Elias  Magus  gave  a  shrug  and  bit  his  thumb  at  the  thought 
that  he  might  hâve  had  the  picture  for  five  francs,  Every 
morning,  for  some  days.  Fougères  went  down  to  the  Rue  des 
Martyrs,  lost  himself  in  the  crowd  in  the  boulevard  opposite 
Magus'  shop,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  picture — which  did  not 
attract  the  gaze  of  the  passers-by.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
week  the  picture  disappeared.  Fougères  wandered  up  the 
boulevard  towards  the  picture-dealer's  shop  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  amusing  himself.  The  Jew  was  standing  in  the  door- 
way. 

"Well,  you  hâve  sold  my  picture  ?" 

"There  it  is,"  said  Magus.  "I  am  having  it  framéd  to  show 
to  some  man  who  fancies  himself  knowing  in  paintings." 

Fougères  did  not  dare  to  come  along  the  boulevard  any 
more.    He  began  a  new  picture;  for  two  months  he  labored 
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at  it,  feeding  like  a  mouse  and  working  like  a  galley-slave. 
One  evening  he  walked  ont  on  tlie  boulevard;  his  fect  ear- 
ried  him  involuntarily  to  Magus'  shop;  he  could  nowhere 
see  his  picture. 

"I  hâve  sold  your  picture,"  said  the  dealer  to  the  artist. 

"For  how  much?" 

"I  got  my  money  back  with  a  little  interest.  Paint  me 
some  Flemish  interiors,  an  iVnatomy  lecture,  a  landscape; 
I  will  take  them  of  you,"  said  Elias. 

Fougères  could  hâve  hugged  Magus  in  his  arms  ;  he  looked 
upon  him  as  a  father.  He  went  home  with  joy  in  his  heart. 
Then  Schinner,  the  great  Schinner,  was  mistaken  !  In  that 
vast  city  of  Paris  there  were  some  hearts  that  beat  in  unison 
with  that  of  Grassou;  his  talent  was  discerned  and  appre- 
ciated  ! 

The  poor  fellow,  at  seven-and-twenty,  had  the  artlessness 
of  a  boy  of  sixteen.  Any  one  else,  one  of  your  distrustful, 
suspicions  artists,  would  hâve  noticed  Elias'  diabolical  ex- 
pression, hâve  seen  the  quiver  of  his  beard,  the  ironical  curl 
of  his  moustache,  the  action  of  his  shoulders,  ail  betraying 
the  satisfaction  of  Walter  Scott's  Jew  cheating  a  Christian. 
Fougères  paraded  the  boulevards  with  a  joy  that  gave  his  face 
an  expression  of  pride.  He  looked  like  a  schoolboy  pro- 
teeting  a  woman.  He  met  Joseph  Bridau,  one  of  his  fellow- 
students,  one  of  those  eccentric  men  of  genius  who  are  pre- 
destined  to  glory  and  disaster.  Joseph  Bridau,  having  a 
few  sous  in  his  pocket,  as  he  expressed  it,  took  Fougères  to  the 
opéra.  Fougères  did  not  see  the  ballet,  did  not  hear  the 
rausic  ;  he  was  imagining  pictures,  he  was  painting. 

He  left  Joseph  half-way  through  the  evening,  and  ran 
home  to  make  sketches  by  lamplight  ;  he  invented  thirty  pict- 
ures, full  of  réminiscences,  and  believed  himself  a  genius. 
Next  day  he  bought  some  colors  and  canvases  of  varions 
sizes  ;  he  spread  ont  some  bread  and  some  cheese  on  his  table  ; 
he  got  some  water  in  a  jug,  and  a  store  of  wood  for  his  stove  ; 
then,  to  use  the  studio  phrase,  he  pegged  away  at  his  paint- 
ing; he  employed  a  few  models,  and  Magus  lent  him 
23 
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draperies.  After  two  months  of  scclusion,  the  Breton  had 
finished  four  pictures.  Hc  again  asked  Schinner's  advice, 
with  the  addition  of  Joseph  Bridau's.  The  two  paintcrs 
found  thèse  works  to  be  a  servile  imitation  of  Dutch  land- 
scapes,  of  Metzu's  interiors,  and  the  fourth  was  a  version  of 
Eembrandt's  Anatomy  lecture. 

"Always  imitations  !"  said  Schinner.  "Ah  !  Fougères 
would  find  it  hard  to  be  original." 

"You  ought  to  turn  your  attention  to  something  else  than 
painting,"  said  Bridau.  • 

"To  what?"  said  Fougères. 

"Go  in  for  literature." 

Fougères  bent  his  head  as  sheep  do  before  rain.  Then  he 
asked  and  got  some  practical  advice,  touched  up  his  paint- 
ings,  and  carricd  them  to  Elias.  Elias  gave  him  twenty-five 
francs  for  each.  At  this  price  Fougères  made  nothing,  but, 
thanks  to  his  abstemiousness,  he  lost  nothing.  He  took  some 
walks  to  see  what  became  of  his  pictures,  and  had  a  singular 
hallucination.  His  works,  so  firmly  painted,  so  neat,  as  hard 
as  tin-plate  iron,  and  as  shining  as  painting  on  porcelain, 
seemed  to  be  covered  with  a  fog;  they  looked  quite  like  old 
masters. 

Elias  had  just  gone  ont;  Fougères  could  obtain  no  in- 
formation as  to  this  phenomenon.  He  thought  his  eyes  de- 
eeived  him. 

The  painter  went  home  to  his  studio  to  make  new  old 
masters.  After  seven  years  of  constant  work,  Fougères  was 
able  to  compose  and  paint  fairly  good  pictures.  He  did  as 
well  as  ail  the  other  artists  of  the  second  class.  Elias  bought 
and  sold  ail  the  poor  Breton's  pictures,  while  he  laboriously 
earned  a  hundred  louis  a  year,  and  did  not  spend  more  than 
twelve  hundred  francs. 

At  the  Exhibition  of  1829,  Léon  de  Lora,  Schinner,  and 
Bridau,  who  ail  three  filled  a  large  space,  and  were  at  the 
head  of  the  new  movement  in  art,  took  pity  on  their  old  com- 
rade's  persévérance  and  poverty;  they  managed  to  get  a 
picture  by  Fougères  aecepted  and  hung  in  the  great  room. 
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This  work,  of  thrilling  interest,  recalling  Vigneron  in  its 
sentiment,  and  Dubufe's  early  manner  in  its  exécution,  repre- 
sented  a  young  man  in  prison  having  the  back  of  his  head 
shaved.  On  one  side  stood  a  priest,  on  the  other  a  young 
woman  in  tears.  A  lawyer's  clerk  was  reading  an  officiai 
document.  On  a  wretched  table  stood  a  meal  which  no  one 
had  eaten.  The  light  came  in  through  the  bars  of  a  high 
window.  It  was  enough  to  make  the  good  folks  shudder,  and 
they  shuddered. 

Fougères  had  borrowed  direetly  from  Gérard  Dow's  mas- 
terpiece:  he  had  turned  the  group  of  the  Dropsical  Woma7i 
towards  the  window  instead  of  facing  the  spectator.  He  had 
put  the  condemned  prisoner  in  the  place  of  the  dying 
woman — the  same  pallor,  the  same  look,  the  same  appeal  to 
heaven.  Instead  of  the  Dutch  physieian,  there  was  the  rigid 
officiai  figure  of  the  clerk  dressed  in  black  ;  but  he  had  added 
an  old  woman  by  the  side  of  Gérard  Dow's  young  girl.  The 
cruelly  good-humored  face  of  the  exeeutioner  crowned  the 
group.  The  plagiarism,  skilfully  concealed,  was  not  recog- 
nized. 

The  catalogue  contained  thèse  words  : — 

510,  Grassou  de  Fougères  (Pierre),  Rue  de  Navarin,  2. 
The  Chouan's  Toilet;  condemned  to  Death,  1809. 

Though  quite  médiocre,  the  picture  had  a  prodigious  suc- 
cess,  for  it  reminded  the  spectators  of  the  affair  of  the  rob- 
bers — known  as  the  Chauffeurs — of  Mortagne.  A  crowd 
collected  every  day  in  front  of  the  picture,  which  became  the 
fashion,  and  Charles  X.  stopped  to  look  at  it.  Madame,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  poor  Breton's  patient  life,  grew  enthusiastic 
about  him.  The  Duc  d'Orléans  asked  the  price  of  the  paint- 
ing.  The  priests  told  Madame  the  Dauphiness  that  the 
work  was  full  of  pious  feeling;  it  had  no  doubt  a  very  satis- 
factory  suggestion  of  religion.  Monseigneur  the  Dauphin 
admired  the  dust  on  the  window  panes,  a  stupid,  dull  mis- 
take,  for  what  Fougères  had  intended  was  a  greenish  tone. 
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which  spoke  of  damp  at  the  bottom  of  the  walls.  Madame 
bought  the  picture  l'or  a  thousand  francs,  and  the  Dauphin 
gave  a  commission  for  another.  Charles  X.  bestowed  the 
Cross  on  this  son  of  a  peasant  who  had  fought  for  the  Royal 
Cause  in  1799;  Joseph  Bridau,  a  great  painter,  was  not 
decorated.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  ordered  two  sacred 
pictures  for  the  church  at  Fougères.  This  Salon  was  to 
Pierre  Grassou  fortune,  glory,  a  future,  and  life. 

To  invent  in  any  kind  is  to  die  by  inches;  to  copy  is  to 
live.  Having  at  last  discovered  a  vein  full  of  gold,  Grassou 
of  Fougères  practised  that  part  of  this  barbarous  maxim  to 
which  the  world  owes  the  atrocious  mediocrity  whose  duty 
it  is  to  elect  its  superiors  in  every  class  of  society,  but  which 
naturally  eleets  itself,  and  wages  pitiless  war  against  ail  real 
talent.  The  principle  of  élection  universally  applied  is  a  bad 
one;  France  will  get  over  it.  At  the  same  time.  Fougères 
was  so  gentle  and  kind  that  his  modesty,  his  simplieity,  and 
his  astonishment  silenced  récriminations  and  envy.  Then, 
again,  he  had  on  his  side  ail  the  successful  Grassous,  repre- 
senting  ail  the  Grassous  to  come.  Some  people,  touched  by 
the  energy  of  a  man  whom  nothing  had  discouraged,  spoke 
of  Domenichino,  and  said,  "Hard  work  in  the  arts  must  be 
rewarded.  Grassou  has  earned  his  success.  He  has  been 
pegging  at  it  for  ten  years,  poor  old  fellow  !" 

This  exclamation,  "poor  old  fellow!"  counted  for  a  great 
deal  in  the  support  and  congratulations  the  painter  received. 
Pity  élevâtes  as  many  second-rate  talents  as  envy  runs  down 
great  artists.  The  newspapers  had  not  been  sparing  of  criti- 
cism,  but  the  Chevalier  Fougères  took  it  ail  as  he  took  his 
friend's  advice,  with  angelic  patience.  Eich  now,  with  fif- 
teen  thousand  francs  very  hardly  earned,  he  furnished  his 
rooms  and  his  studio  in  the  Rue  de  Navarin,  he  painted  the 
picture  ordered  by  Monseigneur  the  Dauphin,  and  the  two 
sacred  works  commanded  by  the  Minister,  finishing  them  to 
the  day,  with  a  punctuality  perfectly  distracting  to  the 
cashier  of  the  Ministry,  aecustomed  to  quite  other  ways.  But 
note  the  good  luck  of  methodical  people  !    If  he  had  delayed. 
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Grassou,  overtaken  by  the  révolution  of  July,  would  never 
hâve  been  paid. 

By  the  time  he  was  seven-and-thirty  Fougères  had  manu- 
fa  ctured  for  Elias  Magus  about  two  hundred  pietures,  ail 
perfectly  unknown,  but  by  which  he  had  gained  with  prac- 
tice  that  satisfactory  handling,  that  pitch  of  dexterity  at 
which  an  artist  shrugs  bis  shoulders,  and  which  is  dear  to 
the  Philistinc.  Fougères  was  lovcd  by  his  friends  for  bis 
rectitude  of  mind  and  steadfastness  of  feeling,  for  his  per- 
fectly obliging  tcmper  and  loyal  spirit;  though  they  had  no 
respect  for  his  palette,  they  were  attached  to  the  man  who 
held  it. 

"What  a  pity  that  Fougères  should  indulge  in  the  vice 
of  painting  !"  his  friends  would  say. 

Grassou,  however,  could  give  sound  advice,  like  the  news- 
paper  writers,  who  are  incapable  of  producing  a  book,  but 
who  know  full  wcll  where  a  book  is  faulty.  But  there  was 
a  différence  between  Fougères  and  thèse  literary  critics;  he 
was  keenly  alive  to  every  beauty,  he  acknowledged  it,  and  his 
advice  was  stamped  with  a  sensé  of  justice  which  made  his 
strictures  acceptable. 

After  the  révolution  of  July  Fougères  sent  in  ten  or  more 
paintings  to  every  exhibition,  of  which  the  jury  would  ac- 
cept  four  or  five.  He  lived  with  the  strictest  economy,  and 
his  whole  houschold  consisted  of  a  woman  to  manage  the 
housework.  His  amusements  lay  solely  in  visits  to  his 
friends,  and  in  going  to  sec  works  of  art;  hc  treated  him- 
self  to  some  little  tours  in  France,  and  dreamcd  of  seeing 
inspiration  in  Switzorbind.  This  wretched  artist  was  a 
good  citizen  ;  he  servcd  in  the  Guard,  turned  out  for  inspec- 
tion, and  paid  his  rent  and  bills  with  the  vulgarest  punctu- 
ality.  Having  lived  in  hard  work  and  penury,  he  had  never 
had  time  to  be  in  love.  A  bachelor  and  poor,  up  to  the  présent 
day  he  had  had  no  wish  to  complicate  his  simple  existence. 

Having  no  idea  of  any  way  of  increasing  his  wealth,  he 
took  his  savings  and  his  earnings  every  quarter  to  his  notary, 
Cardot.    When  the  notary  had  a  thousand  crowns  in  hand. 
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he  invested  them  in  a  first  mortgage,  with  substitution  in 
favor  of  the  wife's  rights  if  the  borrower  should  marry,  or  in 
favor  of  the  seller  if  the  borrower  should  wish  to  pay  it  off. 
The  notary  drew  the  interest  and  added  it  to  the  suins  de- 
posited  by  Grassou  de  Fougères.  The  painter  looked  for- 
ward  to  the  happy  day  when  bis  investments  should  reaeh 
the  imposing  figure  of  two  thousand  francs  a  year,  when  he 
would  indulge  in  the  otium  cum  dignitate  of  an  artist  and 
paint  pietures — oh!  but  such  pictures!  Real  pictures,  fin- 
ished  pictures — somcthing  like,  clipping,  stunning!  His 
fondest  hope,  his  dreani  of  joy,  the  climax  of  ail  his  hopes — 
would  you  like  to  know  it?  It  was  to  be  elected  to  the  In- 
stitute  and  wear  the  rosette  of  the  offîcers  of  the  Légion  of 
Honor  !  To  sit  by  Schinner  and  Léon  de  Lora  !  To  get  into 
the  Academy  before  Bridau!  To  hâve  a  rosette  in  his  but- 
ton-hole. — What  a  vision!  Only  your  commonplace  mind 
ean  think  of  everything. 

On  hearing  several  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  Fougères  pushed 
his  fingers  through  his  top-knot  of  hair,  buttoned  his  bottle- 
green  waistcoat,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  en- 
trance  of  a  face  of  the  kind  known  in  the  studio  as  a  melon. 
This  fruit  was  perched  on  a  pumpkin  dressed  in  blue  cloth, 
and  graced  with  a  dangling  bunch  of  jingling  seals.  The 
melon  snorted  like  a  porpoise,  the  pumpkin  walked  on  turnips 
incorrectly  called  legs.  A  real  artist  would  at  once  hâve 
sketched  such  a  caricature  of  the  bottle  merchant  and  then 
bave  shown  him  out,  saying  that  he  did  not  paint  vegetables. 
Fougères  looked  at  his  customer  without  laughing,  for  M. 
Vervelle  wore  in  his  shirt-front  a  diamond  worth  a  thou- 
sand crowns.  Fougères  glanced  at  Magus,  and  said  in  the 
studio  slang  of  the  day,  "A  fat  job,"  meaning  that  the  worthy 
was  rich. 

M.  Vervelle  heard  it  and  frowned.  He  brought  in  his  train 
some  other  vegetable  corabinations  in  the  persons  of  his  wife 
and  daughter.  The  wife  had  in  her  face  a  fine  mahogany 
tone;  she  looked  like  a  cocoanut  surmounted  by  a  head  and 
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tightened  in  with  a  belt;  she  twirled  round  on  lier  feet;  her 
dress  was  yellow,  with  black  stripes.  She  proudly  dis- 
played  absnrd  mittens  on  a  pair  of  hands  as  swoUen  as  a 
glover's  sign.  The  feathers  of  a  first-class  funeral  waved 
over  a  coal-scuttle  bonnet  ;  lace  f  rills  covered  a  figure  as  round 
behind  as  before,  thus  the  spherical  fonn  of  the  cocoanut 
was  perfect.  Her  feet,  which  a  painter  would  hâve  termed 
hoofs,  had  a  garnish  of  half-an-inch  of  fat  projecting  beyond 
her  patent-leather  shoes.  How  had  her  feet  been  got  into  the 
shoes?    Who  can  tell? 

Behind  her  came  a  young  asparagus  shoot,  green  and  yel- 
low as  to  her  dress,  with  a  small  head  covered  with  hair  in  flat 
braids  of  a  carroty  yellow  which  a  Koman  would  hâve  adored, 
thread-paper  arms,  a  fairly  white  but  freckled  skin,  large 
innocent  eyes,  with  colorless  lashes  and  faintly  marked  eye- 
brows,  a  Leghorn  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  a  couple  of  honest 
white  satin  bows,  and  bound  with  white  satin,  virtuously  red 
hands,  and  feet  like  her  mother's. 

Thèse  three  persons,  as  they  looked  round  the  studio,  had 
a  look  of  béatitude  which  showed  a  highly-respectable  en- 
thusiasm  for  art. 

"And  it  is  you,  sir,  who  are  going  to  take  our  likenesses?" 
said  the  father,  assuming  a  little  dashing  air. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Grassou. 

"Vervelle,  he  has  the  Cross,"  said  the  wife  to  her  hus- 
band  in  a  whisper  while  the  painter's  back  was  turned. 

"Should  I  hâve  our  portraits  painted  by  an  artist  who  was 
not  'decorated' ?"  retorted  the  bottle-merchant. 

Elias  Magus  bowed  to  the  Vervelle  family  and  went  away. 
Grassou  foUowed  him  on  to  the  landing. 

"Who  but  you  would  hâve  discovered  such  a  set  of 
phizzes  ?" 

"A  hundred  thousand  francs  in  settlement  !" 

"Yes,  but  what  a  family  !" 

"And  three  hundred  thousand  francs  in  expectations,  a 
house  in  the  Eue  Boucherat,  and  a  country  place  at  Ville 
d'Avray." 
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"Boucherai,  bottles,  bumpkins,  and  bounce!"  said  the 
paiuter. 

"You  will  be  out  of  want  for  the  rest  of  your  days,"  said 
Elias. 

This  idea  flashed  into  Pierre  Grassou's  brain  as  the  morn- 
ing  light  had  broken  on  bis  attie.  As  he  placed  the  young 
lady's  father  in  position,  he  thought  him  really  good-looking, 
and  admired  his  face  with  its  strong  purple  tones.  The 
niother  and  daughter  hovered  round  the  painter,  wondering 
at  ail  his  préparations  ;  to  them  he  seeraed  a  god.  This  visible 
adoration  was  pleasing  to  Fougères.  The  golden  calf  cast 
its  fantastie  reflection  on  this  family. 

"You  must  earn  enormous  sums;  but  you  spend  it  as  fast 
as  you  get  it?"  said  the  mother. 

"No,  madame,"  replied  the  painter,  "I  do  not  spend.  I 
hâve  not  means  to  amuse  myself.  My  notary  invests  my 
money;  he  knows  what  I  hâve,  and  when  once  the  money  is 
in  his  hands  I  think  no  more  about  it." 

"And  I  bave  always  been  told  that  painters  were  a  thrift- 
less  set  !"  said  father  Vervelle. 

"Who  is  your  notary,  if  it  is  not  too  great  a  liberty  ?"  said 
Madame  Vervelle. 

"A  capital  fellow  ail  round — Cardot." 

"Lord  !  lord  !  Isn't  that  f  unny  now  !"  said  Vervelle. 
"Why,  Cardot  is  ours  too.'' 

"Do  not  move,"  said  the  painter. 

"Sit  still,  do,  Anténor,"  said  his  wife;  "you  will  put  the 
gentleman  out;  if  you  could  see  him  working  you  would 
understand." 

"Gracions  me,  why  did  you  never  hâve  me  taught  art?" 
said  Mademoiselle  Vervelle  to  her  parents. 

"Virginie  !"  exclaimed  her  mother,  "there  are  certain 
things  a  young  lady  cannot  learn.  When  you  are  married — 
well  and  good.     Till  then  be  content." 

In  the  course  of  this  first  sitting  the  Vervelle  family  be- 
came  almost  intimate  with  the  worthy  artist.  They  were  to 
come  again  two  days  after.     After  they  left,  the  father  and 
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mother  desired  Virginie  to  go  first;  but  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
tance between  them,  she  heard  thèse  words,  of  which  the 
meaning  must  hâve  roused  her  curiosity: 

"Décoré — thirty-seven — an  artist  who  gets  commissions, 
and  places  his  money  in  our  notary's  hands.  We  will  consult 
Cardot.  Madame  de  Fougères,  heh!  not  a  bad  name!  He 
does  not  look  like  a  bad  f ellow  !  A  man  of  business,  you 
would  say?  But  so  long  as  a  merchant  bas  not  retired  from 
business,  you  can  never  tell  what  your  daughter  may  corne 
to;  while  an  artist  who  saves. — And  then  we  are  fond  of  art. 
— Well,  well  ! " 

While  the  Vervelles  were  discussing  him,  Pierre  Grassou 
was  thinking  of  the  Vervelles.  He  found  it  impossible  to 
remain  quietly  in  his  studio;  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
boulevard,  looking  at  every  red-haired  woman  who  went  by  ! 
He  argued  with  himself  in  the  strangest  way  :  Gold  was  the 
most  splendid  of  the  metals,  yellow  stood  for  gold;  the  an- 
cient  Eomans  liked  red-haired  women,  and  he  became  a 
Koman,  and  so  forth.  After  being  married  two  years,  what 
does  a  man  care  for  his  wife's  complexion?  Beauty  fades — 
but  ugliness  remains!  Money  is  half  of  happiness.  That 
evening,  when  he  went  to  bed,  the  painter  had  already  per- 
suaded  himself  that  Virginie  Vervelle  was  charming. 

When  the  trio  walked  in  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  second 
sitting,  the  artist  received  them  with  an  amiable  smile.  The 
rogue  had  shaved,  had  put  on  a  clean  white  shirt;  he  had 
chosen  a  becoming  pair  of  trousers,  and  red  slippers  with 
Turkish  toes.  The  family  responded  with  a  smile  as  flatter- 
ing  as  the  artist's;  Virginie  turned  as  red  as  her  hair,  dropped 
her  eyes,  and  turned  away  her  head,  looking  at  the  studies. 
Pierre  Grassou  thought  thèse  little  affectations  quite  bewitch- 
irig.  Virginie  was  graceful  ;  happily,  she  was  like  neither 
father  nor  mother.     But  whom  was  she  like? 

"Ah,  I  see,"  said  he  to  himself  ;  "the  mother  has  had  an  eye 
to  business." 

During  the  sitting  there  was  a  war  of  wits  between  the 
family  and  the  painter,  who  was  so  audacious  as  to  say  that 
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father  Vervelle  was  witty.  After  this  pièce  of  flattery  the 
family  took  possession  of  the  painter's  heart  in  double-quick 
time;  he  gave  one  of  his  drawings  to  Virginie,  and  a  sketch 
to  her  mother. 

"For  nothing  ?"  they  asked. 

Pierre  Grassou  could  uot  help  smiling. 

"You  must  not  give  your  works  away  like  this;  they  are 
money,"  said  Vervelle. 

At  the  third  sitting  old  Vervelle  spoke  of  a  fine  collection 
of  pictures  he  had  in  his  country  house  at  Ville  d'Avray — 
Rubens,  Gérard  Dow,  Mieris,  Terburg,  Rembrandt,  a  Titian, 
Paul  Potter,  etc. 

"M. Vervelle  lias  bcen  frightfully  extravagant,"  said  Ma- 
dame Vervelle  pompously.  "He  lias  a  hundred  thousand 
francs'  worth  of  pictures." 

"I  am  fond  of  the  arts,"  said  the  bottle-merchant. 

When  Madame  Vervelle's  portrait  was  begun,  that  of  her 
husband  was  ncarly  finished.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  family 
now  knew  no  bounds.  The  notary  had  praised  the  artist  in 
the  highest  ternis.  Pierre  Grassou  was  in  his  opinion  the 
best  fellow  on  earth,  one  of  the  steadiest  of  artists,  who  had 
indeed  saved  thirty-six  thousand  francs;  his  days  of  poverty 
were  past;  he  was  making  ten  thousand  francs  a  year,  he 
was  reinvesting  his  interest,  and  he  was  incapable  of  making 
a  woman  unhappy.  This  last  sentence  was  of  great  weight 
in  the  scale.  The  friends  of  the  family  heard  nothing  talked 
of  but  the  celebrated  Fougères.     - 

By  the  time  Fougères  began  the  portrait  of  Virginie  he 
was  already  the  son-in-law  elect  of  the  Vervelle  couple.  The 
trio  expanded  in  this  studio,  which  they  had  begun  to  regard 
as  a  home;  there  was  an  inexplicable  attraction  to  them  in 
this  cleaned,  cared-for,  neat,  artistic  spot.  Ahyssus  abyssum, 
like  to  like. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sitting  the  stairs  were  shaken, 
the  door  was  flung  open,  and  in  came  Joseph  Bridau  ;  he  rode 
the  whirlwind,  his  hair  Avas  flying  ;  in  he  came  with  his  broad, 
deeply-seamed  face,   shot  lightning  glances   ail  round  the 
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room,  and  came  suddenly  up  to  Grassou,  pulling  his  coat 
across  the  gastric  région,  and  trying  to  button  it,  but  in  vain, 
for  the  button  mold  had  escaped  froni  its  cloth  cover. 

"Times  are  bad,"  he  said  to  Grassou. 

"Hah?" 

"The  duns  are  at  my  heels. — Hallo!  are  you  painting  that 
sort  of  thing  ?" 

"Hold  your  tongue  !" 

"To  be  sure " 

The  Vervelle  family,  excessively  taken  aback  by  this  ap- 
parition, turned  from  the  usual  red  to  the  cherry  scarlet  of  a 
tierce  fire. 

"It  pays,"  said  Joseph.  "Hâve  you  any  shot  in  your 
locker?" 

"Do  you  want  much?" 

"A  five  hundred  franc  note.  .  .  .  There  is  a  party 
after  me  of  the  bloodhound  kind,  who,  when  once  they  hâve 
set  their  teeth,  do  not  let  go  without  having  the  pièce  out. 
What  a  set  !" 

"I  will  give  you  a  line  to  my  notary " 

"What  !  hâve  you  a  notary  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  that  accounts  for  your  still  painting  cheeks  rose- 
pink,  only  fit  for  a  hair-dresser's  doll  !" 

Grassou  could  not  help  reddening,  for  Virginie  was  sitting 
to  him. 

"Paint  nature  as  it  is,"  the  great  painter  went  on.  "Made- 
moiselle is  red-haired.  Well,  is  that  a  deadly  sin?  Every- 
thing  is  fine  in  painting.  Squeeze  me  out  some  cinnabar, 
warm  up  those  cheeks,  give  me  those  little  brown  freckles, 
butter  your  canvas  boldly  !  Do  you  want  to  do  better  than 
Nature?" 

"Hère,"  said  Fougères,  "take  my  place  while  I  write." 

Vervelle  waddled  to  the  writing-table  and  spoke  in  Gras- 
sou's  ear. 

"That  interfering  muddler  will  spoil  it,"  said  the  bottle- 
merchant. 
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"If  he  would  paint  your  Virginie's  portrait,  it  would  be 
worth  a  thousand  of  mine,"  rcplicd  Fougères  indignantly. 

On  hearing  this,  the  goodman  quietly  beat  a  retreat  to  join 
his  wife,  who  sat  bcwildered  at  the  invasion  of  this  wild 
beast,  and  not  at  ail  happy  at  sceing  him  co-operating  in  her 
daughter's   portrait. 

"There,  carry  out  those  hints,"  said  Bridau,  returning  the 
palette,  and  taking  the  note.  "I  will  not  thank  you. — I  can 
get  back  to  D'Arthez's  château;  I  am  painting  a  dining- 
room  for  him,  and  Léon  de  Lora  is  doing  panels  over  the 
doors — masterpieees.    Corne  and  see  us  !" 

He  went  ofE  without  bowing  cven,  so  sick  was  he  of  looking 
at  Virginie, 

"Who  is  that  man?"  asked  Madame  Vervelle. 

"A  great  artist,"  replied  Grassou. 

Thcre  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"Are  you  quite  sure,"  said  Virginie,  "that  he  has  brought 
no  ill-Iuck  to  my  portrait?     .     .     .     He  frightened  me." 

"He  has  only  improved  it,"  said  Grassou. 

"If  he  is  a  great  artist,  I  prefer  a  great  artist  like  you," 
said  Madame  Vervelle. 

"Oh,  mamma,  Monsieur  Fougères  is  a  much  greater  artist. 
He  will  take  me  full  length,"  remarked  Virginie. 

The  ccccntricities  of  gcnius  had  soared  thèse  steadygoing 
Philistincs. 

The  ycar  had  now  reached  that  pleasant  autumn  season 
prettily  called  Saint-Martin's  summer.  It  was  with  the  shy- 
ness  of  a  néophyte  in  the  présence  of  a  man  of  genius  that 
Vervelle  ventured  to  invite  Grassou  to  spend  the  following 
Sunday  at  his  country  house.  He  knew  how  little  attraction 
a  bourgeois  family  could  offer  to  an  artist. 

"You  artists,"  said  he,  "must  hâve  excitement,  fine  scènes, 
and  élever  company.  But  I  can  give  you  some  good  wine, 
and  I  rely  on  my  pictures  to  make  up  for  the  dulness  an 
artist  like  you  must  feel  among  tradesfolks." 

This  worship,  which  greatly  soothed  his  vanity,  delighted 
poor  Pierre  Grassou,  who  was  little  used  to  such  compliments. 
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This  worthy  artist,  this  ignominious  mediocrity,  this  heart 
of  gold,  this  loyal  soûl,  this  blundering  draughtsman,  this 
best  of  good  fellows,  displaying  the  Cross  of  the  Royal  Order 
of  the  Légion  of  Honor,  got  himself  up  with  care  to  go  and 
enjoy  the  last  fine  days  of  the  year  at  Ville  d'Avray.  The 
painter  arrived  unpretentiously  by  the  public  conveyance, 
and  could  not  help  admiring  the  bottle-merchant's  handsome 
résidence  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  park  of  about  five  acres, 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  best  point  of  view.  To  marry 
Virginie  nieant  owning  this  fine  house  some  day  ! 

He  was  received  by  the  Vervelles  with  an  enthusiasm,  a 
delight,  a  genuine  heartiness,  a  simple,  comnionplace  stu- 
pidity  that  overpowered  him.  It  was  a  day  of  triumph.  The 
future  son-in-law  was  taken  to  walk  along  the  nankeen-col- 
ored  paths,  which  had  been  raked,  as  was  duo,  for  a  great 
man.  The  very  trees  looked  as  if  they  had  been  brushed 
and  combed,  the  lawns  were  niown.  The  pure  country  air 
diluted  kitchen  odors  of  the  most  comforting  charaeter. 
Everything  in  the  house  proclaimed,  "We  hâve  a  great  artist 
hère  !"  Little  father  Vervelle  rolled  about  his  paddock  like 
an  apple,  the  daughter  wriggled  after  him  like  an  eel,  and 
the  mother  followed  with  great  dignity.  For  seven  hours 
thèse  three  beings  never  released  Grassou. 

After  a  dinner,  of  which  the  length  matched  the  splendor, 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Vervelle  came  to  their  grand  sur- 
prise— the  opening  of  the  picture  gallery,  lighted  up  by  lamps 
carefully  arranged  for  efïect.  Three  neighbors,  ail  retired 
business  men,  an  uncle  from  whom  they  had  expectations, 
invited  in  honor  of  the  great  artist,  an  old  Aunt  Vervelle, 
and  the  other  guests  followed  Grassou  into  the  gallery,  ail 
curions  to  hear  his  opinion  of  little  Daddy  Vervelle's  famous 
collection,  for  he  overpowered  them  by  the  fabulons  value  of 
his  pictures.  The  bottle-merchant  seemed  to  wish  to  vie  with 
King  Louis-Philippe  and  the  galleries  of  Versailles. 

The  pictures,  splendidly  framed,  bore  tickets,  on  which 
might  be  read  in  black  letters  on  a  gold  label  : — 
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KUBENS 

A  Dance  of  Faims  and  Nymphs 

EEMBRANDT 

Interior  of  a  Dissecting-room 

Doctor  Tromp  giving  a  Lesson  to  his  Pupils 

There  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  pictures,  ail  varnished  and 
dusted;  a  few  had  green  curtains  over  them,  not  to  be  raised 
in  the  présence  of  the  young^  person. 

The  artist  stood  with  limp  arms  and  a  gaping  mouth,  with- 
out  a  Word  on  his  lips,  as  he  recognized  in  this  galiery  half 
his  own  Works;  he,  He  was  Rubens,  Paul  Potter^  Mieris, 
Metzu,  Gérard  Dow  !     He  alone  was  twenty  great  masters  ! 

"What  is  the  matter?  you  look  pale." 

"Daughter,  a  glass  of  water  !"  cried  Madame  Vervelle. 

The  painter  took  the  old  man  by  the  button  of  his  coat 
and  led  him  into  a  corner,  under  pretence  of  examining  a 
Murillo. — Spanish  pictures  were  then  the  fashion. 

"You  bought  your  pictures  of  Elias  Magus?"  said  he. 

"Yes.    Ail  original  works." 

"Between  ourselves,  what  did  he  make  you  pay  for  those 
I  will  point  out  to  you?" 

The  couple  went  round  the  galiery.  The  guests  were 
amazed  at  the  solemnity  with  which  the  artist,  following  his 
host,  examined  ail  thèse  masterpieces. 

"Three  thousand  francs  !"  exclaimed  Vervelle  in  an  un- 
dertone,  as  he  came  to  the  last.  "But  I  tell  you  forty  thou- 
sand francs!" 

"Forty  thousand  francs  for  a  Titian!"  said  the  artist 
aloud  ;  "why,  it  is  dirt-cheap  !" 

"When  I  told  you  I  had  a  hundred  thousand  crowns'  worth 
of  pictures "  exclaimed  Vervelle. 

"I  painted  every  one  of  those  pictures,"  said  Pierre  Gras- 
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SOU  in  his  ear  ;  "and  I  did  not  get  more  than  ten  thousand 
francs  for  the  whole  lot." 

"Prove  it,"  replied  the  bottle-merchant,  "and  I  will  double 
my  daughter's  settlements  ;  for  in  that  case  you  are  Rubens, 
Rembrandt,  Terburg,  Titian!" 

"And  Magus  is  something  like  a  picture-dealer  !"  added  the 
painter,  who  could  account  for  the  antique  look  of  the  pict- 
ures,  and  the  practical  end  of  the  subjects  ordered  by  the 
dealer. 

Far  from  falling  in  his  admirer's  estimation,  M.  de  Fou- 
gères— for  so  the  family  insisted  on  calling  Pierre  Grassou — 
rose  so  high  that  he  painted  his  family  for  nothing,  and  of 
course  presented  the  portraits  to  his  father-in-law,  his 
mother-in-law,  and  his  wife. 

Pierre  Grassou,  who  never  misses  a  single  exhibition,  is 
now  regarded  in  the  Philistine  world  as  a  very  good  portrait- 
painter.  He  earns  about  twelve  thousand  francs  a  year,  and 
spoils  about  five  hundred  francs'  worth  of  canvas.  His  wife 
had  six  thousand  francs  a  year  on  her  marriage,  and  they 
live  with  her  parents.  The  Vervelles  and  the  Grassous,  who 
gei  on  perfectly  well  together,  keep  a  carriage,  and  are  the 
happiest  people  on  earth.  Pierre  Grassou  moves  in  a  com- 
monplaee  circle,  where  he  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  period.  Not  a  family  portrait  is  ordered  be- 
tween  the  Barrière  du  Trône  and  the  Rue  du  Temple  that  is 
not  the  work  of  this  great  painter,  or  that  costs  less  than 
five  hundred  francs.  The  great  reason  why  the  townsfolk 
employ  this  artist  is  this:  "Say  what  you  like,  he  invests 
twenty  thousand  francs  a  year  through  his  notary." 

As  Grassou  behaved  very  well  in  the  riots  of  the  12th  of 
May,  he  lias  been  promoted  to  be  an  officer  of  the  Légion  of 
Honor.  He  is  major  in  the  National  Guard.  The  Ver- 
sailles gallery  was  bound  to  order  a  battle  scène  of  so  worthy 
a  citizen,  who  forthwith  walked  ail  about  Paris  to  meet  his 
old  comrades  and  to  say  with  an  air  of  indifférence,  "The 
King  has  ordered  me  to  paint  a  battle!" 
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Madame  de  Fougères  adores  her  husband,  whom  she  has 
presented  with  two  children.  The  painter,  however,  a  good 
father  and  a  good  husband,  cannot  altogether  get  rid  of  a 
haunting  thought:  other  painters  make  fun  of  him;  his  narae 
is  a  term  of  contempt  in  every  studio;  the  newspapers  never 
notice  his  works.  Still,  he  works  on,  and  is  making  his  wav 
to  the  Academy;  he  will  be  admitted.  And  then — a  revenge 
that  swells  his  heart  with  pride — he  buys  pictures  by  famous 
artists  when  thoy  are  in  diffieulties,  and  he  is  replacing  the 
daubs  at  the  Ville  d'Avray  by  real  niasterpieces — not  of  his 
own  painting. 

There  are  mediocrities  more  vexations  and  more  spiteful 
than  that  of  Pierre  Orassou,  who  is  in  fact  anonymously 
benevolent  and  perfectly  obliging. 

Paris,  December  1839. 
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